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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Adversity,  that  seems  our  course  to  mar, 

Oft  shows  the  hidden  gem,  the  blushing  flower, 

That  sprung  unmarked  beside  our  careless  feet. 

Shepherd. 

Miro  pensoso  le  crudeli  stelle 
Che  m'hanno  fatto  di  sensibil  terra, 
E  maledico  il  di  ch'io  vidi  il  sole. 

Petrarca. 

We  must  now  return  to  Count  Rosenlein, 
whom  we  left  a  prisoner  in  Werner's  camp, 
suffering  from  the  dangerous  wounds  he  had 
received.  His  life  was  almost  miraculously  pre- 
served by  the  exertions  of  Lischen,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  for  him  the  compassion  of 
the  Lady  of  Anholtz,  and  the  poor  girl  was  al- 
lowed to  attend  to  all  his  wants,  and  administer 
medicine   to   his   wounds.      Under   her    skilful 
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management  he  recovered,  but  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner  in  his  gloomy  cage  for  nearly  two  months. 
Here  he  probably  was  destined  to  linger  out 
his  existence,  had  not  the  sudden  departure  of 
the  camp,  the  night  of  King  Andrew's  murder, 
caused  so  much  confusion,  that  Lischen  gladly 
seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  effect  his  and 
her  own  escape.  They  succeeded  in  leaving  the 
camp  unobserved,  and  hastened  towards  Naples ; 
but  on  their  road  they  were  near  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  band  of  Wernerites,  headed  by 
the  chief  himself,  who  carried  before  him  on  his 
horse  a  slender  female  form  ;  her  face  was  con- 
cealed, but  it  was  evident  that  the  barbarous 
chief  was  bearing  her  off  against  her  will.  Ro- 
senlein  was  indignant  at  the  sight,  and  longed 
to  stop  the  armed  ruffian  ;  however,  he  consi- 
dered how  utterly  hopeless  would  be  the  at- 
tempt :  retiring  a  little  from  the  high  road,  Lis- 
chen and  he  fortunately  escaped  observation. 
They  reached  Naples  in  the  morning  without 
farther  impediment. 

Here  Lischen  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  her- 
self, not  liking  to  seek  protection  from  Antonio  ; 
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but  Rosenlein,  divining  her  thoughts,  offered  his 
palace  as  an  asylum  as  long  as  he  remained  at 
Naples ;  and  to  set  her  mind  completely  at 
rest,  appointed  her  to  superintend  his  house- 
hold. 

As  they  proceeded  through  the  crowded  street, 
vague  rumours  reached  their  ears  of  the  King's 
murder ;  but  every  report  they  heard  contra- 
dicted the  other,  as  nothing  was  yet  known  for 
certain.  They  passed  the  Durazzo  palace,  and 
here  the  populace  was  gathered  in  multitudes, 
hoping,  perhaps,  to  obtain  more  intelligence 
near  the  abode  of  the  Queen's  sister  ;  or  per- 
haps their  object  was  to  hail  her  as  their  Queen  ; 
for  it  was  believed  by  some  that  Joanna  Lad 
committed  suicide  after  murdering  her  husband  ; 
and  "  Long  live  Queen  Maria  !"  was  shouted 
occasionally  by  some  of  the  more  impatient 
among  the  people, 

Rosenlein  heard  these  reports  with  deep  sor- 
row .  his  admiration  for  Queen  Joanna  was  ex- 
treme, and  he  was  fully  determined  not  to  be- 
lieve in  her  guilt. 

His  reflections  were  soon  disturbed  by  an  ex- 
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clamation  of  joy  from  Lisclien,  who  had  recog- 
nized Antonio  among  the  crowd. 

The  latter  had  been  again  sent  by  his  mis- 
tress to  the  Durazzo  Palace,  and  was  waiting 
at  the  entrance,  when  he  beheld  his  long-lost 
Lischen  in  company  with  Count  Rosenlein. 
The  lovers  were  now  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  joy  to  think  of  the  dread- 
ful event  which  had  occurred  ;  but  after  some 
time,  Antonio  turned  to  Count  Rosenlein  with  a 
face  of  sorrow,  and  related  to  him  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder,  and  the  suspicions  at- 
tached to  the  Queen,  Bertha,  and  the  Taranto 
party,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  own 
firm  belief  that  some  malicious  person  had  so 
managed  as  to  attach  the  blame  to  the  inno- 
cent. 

"  I  would  give  my  head,"  said  the  honest 
fellow,  "  to  know  what  they  have  done  with  that 
sweet  angel,  the  Lady  Bertha." 

For  several  succeeding  days,  Rosenlein  was 
doomed  to  be  tortured  with  suspense  and  anxi- 
ety, while  he  listened  to  the  execrations  of  the 
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people,  directed  against  Bertha,  and  their  cries 
for  her  condemnation  to  the  stake. 

In  despair  he  made  repeated  inquiries  at  the 
Castle  Nuovo,  and  requested  to  see  Giacinta, 
in  hopes  she  might  give  him  more  favourable 
information ;  but  the  miserable  inmates  were, 
according  to  etiquette,  not  allowed  to  see  any 
person  from  without,  or  receive  any  letter  or 
messenger ;  at  last  Antonio  suggested  to  him 
the  idea,  that,  as  most  of  the  conspirators  had 
fled  to  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Taranto,  he  might,  perhaps,  there  gain  some  in- 
telligence. Rosenlein  did  not  like  this  idea  ; 
what  could  be  Bertha's  motive  in  flying  with 
the  guilty  ?  or  what  inducement  could  the  con- 
spirators have  had  to  take  an  innocent  person 
along  with  them,  when  they  had  scarcely  time 
to  save  themselves  ?  In  this  dilemma,  he 
happened  one  day  to  meet  the  poet  Boccaccio, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  adventure  of 
the  cave  at  Posilippo,  and  knowing  him  to  be 
a  sincere  admirer  of  his  young  pupil  Bertha,  he 
communicated  all  his  fears  on  her  account.     Boc- 
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caccio  had  indeed  suffered  much  anxiety  about 
her,  and  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  PersanOj  having  just  received  a  press- 
ing invitation  from  Prince  Louis.  The  latter 
felt  real  sorrow  for  the  dreadful  event  which 
had  occurred,  and  of  which  he  had  received  an 
account  from  the  fugitives  who  sought  refuge 
in  his  castle.  He  repulsed  them  with  indigna- 
tion, and  they  continued  their  flight  to  his  mo- 
ther's possessions,  at  Taranto,  in  the  south  of 
Calabria.  It  was  a  severe  trial  for  the  Prince 
to  see  among  those  who  scarcely  attempted  to 
conceal  from  him  their  participation  in  the  mur- 
der, his  mother's  intimate  and  devoted  friends, 
and  horrid  suspicions  darted  through  his  mind, 
which  were  fearfully  strengthened  by  the  en- 
treaties made  by  the  fugitives  that  he  would 
not  venture  to  approach  Naples,  lest  he  should 
be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace. 

To  be  considered  guilty  was  an  idea  too  hor- 
rible to  be  endured.  In  despair  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Boccaccio  to  come  and  visit  him  in 
his  forlorn  and  perplexing  situation.  Rosenlein 
entreated  the  poet  to  make  every  inquiry  con- 
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cerning  Bertha's  fate,  adding  that  he  himself 
would  remain  at  Naples,  that  in  case  she  ap- 
peared, he  might  endeavour  at  all  hazards  to 
save  her  life. 

Boccaccio  reached  Persano  the  following  morn- 
ing, and,  having  learned  that  Prince  Louis  was 
walking  in  his  favourite  orange  grove,  he  went 
there  to  meet  him  :  the  friends  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  such  earnest  conversation,  that  they 
knew  not  whither  they  were  bending  their  steps, 
and  it  was  only  when  quite  overcome  by  the  heat, 
they  discovered  that  they  were  far  away  from 
the  orange  grove,  and  near  the  temples  of  Pses- 
tum.  Boccaccio  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
these  antiquities,  and  gladly  found  himself  in 
their  vicinity.  He  urged  the  Prince  to  \isit  them, 
in  spite  of  his  objection  on  account  of  the  dan- 
gerous malaria,  and  they  proceeded.  Boccaccio 
was  now,  with  true  antiquarian  spirit,  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation  ;  the  Prince,  too,  for  a 
moment,  forgot  his  perplexity  on  beholding  these 
beautiful  buildings,  which  it  is  impossible  to  see 
without  feeling  calmed,  and  almost  indifferent 
to  the  concerns  of  this  fleeting  world ;   so  com- 
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pletely  does  the  solemn  gi-andeur  of  the  scene 
transport  the  thoughts  to  other  times. 

The  Temple  of  Ceres  was  the  first  they  ex- 
amined. It  is  less  perfect,  though  evidently 
built  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  Neptune, 
which  lies  more  to  the  south,  and  is  of  all  the 
temples  the  best  preserved.  On  approaching 
the  latter,  they  beheld  a  figure  lying  at  the  base 
of  one  of  the  beautiful  columns  :  surprised  at 
seeing  any  human  being  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  (for  even  the  few  shepherds  and  cattle- 
drivers  leave  these  plains  in  the  autumn  months.) 
they  hastened  onwards,  and  great  was  their 
amazement  when  they  recognized  the  well-known 
features  of  Bertha.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and 
her  face  whiter  than  the  marble  on  which  she 
lay  ;  her  fair  hair,  which  was  of  unusual  length, 
descended  to  her  feet,  and  covering  almost  the 
whole  of  her  slender  figure,  served  instead  of 
the  hood  and  muffler  which  had  been  torn  off 
on  the  preceding  night.  Boccaccio  anxiously 
seized  her  hand ;  it  was  cold  as  death.  Prince 
Louis  gently  parted  the  glossy  ringlets  that 
overshadowed  her  countenance,  which  was   calm 
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and  serene,  while  a  smile  seemed  to  play  upon 
her  lips ;   but  all  was  still  and  cold  as  marble. 

Boccaccio  with  tears  lamented  over  the  sad 
fate  of  his  pupil.  "  Never,"  said  he,  "  was  so 
fair  a  form  inspired  by  such  a  soul.  Dearest 
child  of  the  Muses,  alas  !  alas  !  you  have  not 
lived  to  immortalize  your  name  as  I  fondly 
hoped  you  would  have  done.  This  scene,  where 
you  have  breathed  your  last,  is  worthy  of  your 
genius  ;  and  be  assured,  gentle  spirit,  your  name 
shall  not  be  forgotten  !  your  immortal  master, 
Petrarch,  will  unite  his  efforts  to  mine  to  hand 
it  down  to  posterity."' 

While  the  poet  thus  continued  his  rhapsody, 
Prince  Louis,  with  less  romance  but  more  good 
sense,  was  wisely  endeavouring  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  restoring  animation  :  he 
repeatedly  felt  her  pulse,  but  could  not  discern 
its  beating ;  he  then  laid  his  hand  on  her  heart, 
and  thought  he  perceived  a  slight  movement ; 
he  ran  to  the  little  stream  which  Bertha  had 
so  joyfully  hailed,  and  sprinkled  her  temples 
with  its  refreshing  waters. 

"  If  we  had    but   assistance,"  said  he,  ''  she 
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might  yet  be  saved.  Hasten,  Boccaccio,  to  Per- 
sano,  and  send  the  old  nurse,  Agata,  who  is  skilful 
in  the  healing  art,  and  a  covered  litter  to  bear 
her  to  the  palace  ;  I  will,  in  the  mean  time, 
carry  her  towards  home  till  we  meet." 

Boccaccio,  with  renewed  hope,  hastened  across 
the  burning  plain,  for  the  distance  of  four  miles, 
till  he  reached  the  thick  wood  of  orange  and 
chestnut-trees,  which  surrounded  the  palace.  He 
ardently  wished  for  Bertha's  recovery,  nor  did 
he  allow  himself  an  instant's  repose  during  the 
whole  of  the  long  burning  walk ;  still  he  could 
not  avoid  composing  as  he  went  an  epitaph  for 
the  occasion.  The  whole  scene  was  poetic;  the 
glorious  temple,  that  finest  effort  of  art,  now 
rendered  sacred  as  the  last  resting-place  of  de- 
parted genius ;  the  noble  pillar,  and  Bertha's 
beautiful  form  at  its  base ;  the  desolation  and 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  formed  altogether  a  sub- 
ject which  was  quite  irresistible. 

Prince  Louis  gently  lifted  Bertha  from  her 
position,  which,  however  poetic,  was  far  from 
comfortable,  and  proceeded  homewards  with  his 
lovely  burden,  endeavouring  to  shelter  her  head 
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from  the  burning  sun.  He  had  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  gazing  on  her  lovely  countenance  ; 
she  recalled  forcibly  to  his  mind  the  happy  hours 
he  had  passed  with  his  beloved  cousin  Joanna, 
and,  oh  !  how  happy  would  he  now  be  if  he 
could  save  the  life  of  this  her  dearest  friend  ! 
his  every  feeling  was  absorbed  in  his  affection 
for  his  royal  cousin,  and  the  knowledge  that 
she  loved  any  object,  sufficed  to  engage  for  it  at 
at  once  his  best  services  and  sympathies. 

The  cousins  had  been,  from  earliest  youth, 
educated  together,  and  though  Joanna  was  be- 
trothed to  Andrew  from  the  age  of  seven, 
yet  Louis  had  never  entertained  a  single  jealous 
feeling ;  nor,  indeed,  was  he  aware,  till  very 
lately,  that  his  feeling  amounted  to  more  than 
a  devoted  friendship.  Strange  to  say,  it  was 
his  parent,  his  mother,  who  was  the  first  to 
instil  the  subtle  poison  into  his  breast :  she  art- 
fully awakened  his  heart  to  know  itself,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  fostering  the  dangerous 
feeling ;  still  he  resisted  her  further  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  declare  his  love  :  his  tongue  never 
confessed  it,  nor  would  he  breathe  a  single  un- 
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holy  thouglit  towards  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion. 

The  ambitious  Empress,  while  she  fanned 
this  fatal  flame,  used  every  art  to  cause  dissen- 
sion between  the  Queen  and  her  youthful  hus- 
band ;  having  failed  in  this,  she  endeavoured  to 
separate  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  succeed- 
ed in  some  degree,  owing  to  the  power  she  possess- 
ed as  the  Queen's  nearest  relative ;  so  that  it  was 
not  till  her  visit  to  Aversa  that  Joanna  had  become 
acquainted  with  her  husband's  real  character. 

But  to  return  to  Bertha.  Prince  Louis  at 
length  met  old  Agata  and  the  litter  hastening 
towards  Psestum  :  the  aged  attendant  shook  her 
head  on  beholding  the  pale  and  motionless  form 
of  the  maiden. 

"  I  doubt  if  all  my  efforts  will  avail,"  said 
she,  kneeling  down  and  placing  her  hand  on 
Bertha's  heart ;  however,  the  unfortunate  girl 
was  laid  in  the  litter  with  the  old  woman,  who  ap- 
plied various  remedies  as  they  moved  slowly  along. 

On  arriving  at  the  palace.  Prince  Louis  and 
the  poet  had  the  happiness  to  see  Bertha's  eyes 
slowly  open  :  she  smiled  on  beholding  the  well- 
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known  faces  around  her,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh 
closed  them  again. 

Agata  watched  long  by  her  bedside  ;  it  was 
evident  her  patient  was  suflPering  under  a  ma- 
laria-fever of  the  worst  description.  Bertha  soon 
became  delirious,  in  which  state  she  remained 
for  several  days ;  she  inquired  repeatedly  after 
the  King  and  Queen,  as  if  apprehensive  that 
some  evil  had  happened. 

Prince  Louis  was  glad  to  hear  this,  as  it 
showed  her  innocence  ;  for  so  many  people,  whose 
integrity  he  never  doubted,  had  in  this  instance 
proved  guilty,  that,  like  the  Queen,  he  sus- 
pected everyone.  So  great  was  his  horror  of 
the  crime,  that  had  he  for  an  instant  suspected 
Joanna  of  being  in  any  way  accessory  to  it,  even 
though  love  to  himself  had  been  her  motive, 
he  would  have  rejected  with  horror  the  idea  of 
sharing  the  crown  with  so  polluted  a  heart. 
But  his  confidence  in  her  was  such,  that  he 
would  scarcely  have  believed  his  own  eyes  had 
he  witnessed  the  deed,  much  less  could  he  give 
faith  to  the  malicious  reports  circulated  against 
her ;  he  heard  Bertha,  in  her  ravings,  repeatedly 
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call  to  Mabrice  for  the  Queen's  handkerchief, 
the  one  she  had  embroidered  for  the  King,  and 
demand  the  reason  why  the  maid  of  honour 
had  stolen  it. 

"  Mabrice  !"  she  would  cry,  "  restore  the 
kerchief;  you  have  some  evil  design  in  taking 
it ;  I  read  it  in  your  looks."  Many  other  things 
she  said,  which  induced  Louis  to  suspect  Ma- 
brice, though  among  the  reported  murderers  her 
name  had  never  been  mentioned.  Sancha  and 
Giacinta  were  universally  considered  guilty.  Ma- 
brice was  a  protegee  of  his  mother's  the  Empress, 
and  had  been  raised  to  the  situation  of  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Queen,  solely  by  her  influence. 
She  was  beautiful,  though  an  unpleasant  expression 
was  sometimes  visible  on  her  proud  features. 
It  was  said  she  loved  King  Andrew  —  at  least 
she  endeavoured  to  win  his  affections  ;  she  failed 
in  this  attempt ;  and  perhaps  disappointed  love, 
and  the  desire  of  vengeance,  had  induced  her  to 
participate  in  the  dreadful  deed. 

For  many  weeks  Bertha  remained  in  a  hope- 
less state  ;  she  knew  no  one,  and  her  mind  con- 
tinued painfully  excited.     Rosenlein,  on  learning 
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tlie  place  of  her  retreat,  instantly  set  out  to  see 
her,  and  Lischen  entreated  so  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him,  that  as  he  had  him- 
self experienced  her  great  medical  skill,  he  gladly 
consented.  Antonio  was  easily  reconciled  to  the 
departure  of  his  love,  when  he  heard  she  was  to 
attend  upon  his  adored  young  mistress,  the  Lady 
Bertha,  of  whose  death  or  murder  he  had  fully 
expected  to  hear.  Rosenlein  cautioned  him  not 
to  betray  to  any  one  the  place  of  Bertha's  con- 
cealment, as  the  furious  populace  would  soon 
drag  the  poor  girl  from  her  secure  asylum  to 
a  speedy  and  painful  death.  Antonio  promised 
to  be  discreet,  and  never  even  to  mention  Bertha's 
name ;  they  travelled  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
for  Prince  Louis  had  despatched  such  an  alarm- 
ing account  of  her  illness,  that  Rosenlein  hardly 
expected  to  see  her  alive. 

Lischen  was  much  affected  on  beholding  Ber- 
tha, whom  she  had  never  yet  seen.  "  How 
like  my  poor  dear  mistress,  the  Lady  of  Dros- 
berg,"  she  whispered  to  Rosenlein,  who  stood 
with  folded  arms,  gazing  on  that  thin  pale  face, 
which  seemed  already   touched  by  the  hand   of 
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death.  The  likeness  had  not  struck  him  be- 
fore, nor  could  he  ever  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary interest  she  had  excited  from  the  first 
moment  he  beheld  her.  In  fact,  the  playful, 
animated  expression  of  her  laughing  features 
was  very  different  from  his  aunt'^s  mournful 
countenance ;  but  now  that  those  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  suffering,  that  her  cheeks  were 
hollow,  and  the  blue  veins  in  her  forehead 
seemed  starting  through  her  fair  skin — ^now  that 
her  lips,  too,  had  lost  their  rosy  hue,  oh,  how 
like  his  dear  aunt*'s  pale  face,  did  that  once 
blooming  countenance  now  appear. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  and  is  there  no  hope  ?"  said 
Lischen.  Long  and  anxiously  they  watched,  and 
at  last  the  sufferer  seemed  to  revive ;  her  eyes 
met  those  of  Rosenlein  fixed  with  intense  anxiety 
upon  her.  On  seeing  him  a  smile  animated 
her  countenance  for  a  moment ;  but  it  quickly 
passed  away,  and  again  she  sank  into  insensi- 
bility. 

"  She  will  recover  now,  mark  my  words," 
said  old  Agata,  who  had  attentively  watched 
her  patient ;    "  already  I  see  her  reason   is  re- 
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turned — she  remarked  the  stranger  :  but,  hush  ! 
and  let  everyone  leave  the  room  ;  she  must  have 
perfect  rest,  or  all  is  lost  I" 

Rosenlein  obeyed,  his  mind  relieved,  and  his 
sinking  spirit  cheered  by  Bertha's  smile.  "  My 
presence,  then,  is  not  really  hateful  to  her,*" 
thought  he.  "  Oh,  joy  !  Perhaps — but  Rudolf  ! 
his  image  recurs  to  my  mind,  with  all  the  mys- 
tery and  perplexity  which  surrounds  him.  God 
grant  he  may  prove  worthy  of  such  a  treasure  ! 
Yet  why  should  he  abandon  her  at  such  a  mo- 
ment of  danger,  —  and  where  can  he  have  fled  ?" 

In  the  night  Bertha  again  became  delirious, 
and  Rosenlein  and  Lischen  watched  by  her  bed- 
side while  old  Agata  enjoyed  a  short  repose. 
From  Bertha's  ravings,  Rosenlein  conjectured 
that  she  had  been  carried  off  by  Werner  on  the 
evening  before  the  King's  murder  ;  and  then  he 
recalled  to  mind  the  female  form  he  had  seen 
borne  along  on  Duke  Werner's  horse.  Ah  ! 
had  he  then  known  it  was  Bertha,  no  earthly 
consideration  would  have  prevented  his  endea- 
vouring to  rescue  her.  She  raved  also  of  the 
mysterious  figure  of  the  black  lady,  whose  ap- 
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pearance  had  caused  her  flight  from  Werner"'s 
camp.  Rosenlein  had  no  doubt  but  this  was 
the  same  figure  -u'hich  had  occasioned  Ber- 
tha to  faint  in  the  Fondi  garden,  and  he  re- 
solved, at  all  hazards,  should  she  recover  from 
this  dreadful  illness,  to  carry  her  off  to  some 
retreat,  where  she  would  be  safe  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  infuriated  populace,  and  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  black  lady,  who  seemed  to  be 
aided  in  her  doings  by  the  outlaw  Werner. 
Yes,  he  would  take  her  to  his  own  strong  for- 
tress of  Rosenlein  ;  and  if  she  had  no  relations, 
he  would  be  her  father,  her  brother,  her  guardian  ; 
he  would  devote  his  life  to  her  happiness  ;  and 
if  Rudolf  proved  really  worthy  of  her  hand,  he 
would  himself  see  them  united.  All  these  dreams 
for  the  future  passed  through  Rosenlein's  mind, 
as  he  Avatched  Bertha's  pale  countenance,  at 
times  distorted  with  the  frenzy  of  delirium,  and 
at  others  turned  to  him  with  a  gentle  melan- 
choly smile. 

A  month  was  passed  in  suspense  by  her  anxi- 
ous friends,  before  Bertha  at  last  began  gradually 
to   recover   her   reason,    and    the    burning    fever 
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left  her.  All  her  anxiety  was  then  about  the 
Queen  ;  they  dared  not  yet  inform  her  of  the 
dreadful  event  that  had  occurred,  lest  it  should 
bring  on  a  return  of  the  malady.  Rosenlein 
succeeded  in  quieting  her  apprehensions,  and  then, 
with  a  blushing  countenance,  she  murmured  the 
name  of  Rudolf. 

"  He  has  never,'''  replied  Prince  Louis ; 
"  been  heard  of  since — since — ,"  but  here  he 
hesitated,  and  looked  so  mournful,  that  Bertha 
was  alarmed. 

Rosenlein  added  hastily,  "  — Since  the  night 
he  quitted  you  at  Aversa."*' 

Bertha  mused  for  awhile,  then  suddenly  turned 
to  Prince  Louis,  and  said  :  "  Wherefore  does  your 
Highness  appear  so  dejected,  and  why  this  dis- 
mal dress  ?"  she  added,  pointing  to  his  mourn- 
ing :  then  raising  her  feeble  frame,  she  exclaimed, 
"  something  has  occurred  which  you  conceal 
from  me  ;  speak  !  oh,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you, 
why  is  your  Highness  at  Persano,  now  that  all 
Naples  must  be  rejoicing  ?" 

"  A  distant  relative, — a  cousin — a — " 

"  The   Princess  Mary  of  Bourbon,  cousin  to 
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his  Highness,  is  dead,"  said  Rosenlein,  with 
much  presence  of  mind,  and  the  great  relief  of 
Louis,  whose  agitation  had  nearly  betrayed  all. 

Thus  they  continued  to  keep  Bertha  in  igno- 
rance of  the  painful  truth,  and  they  had  the 
happiness  to  see  her  daily  regain  her  health 
and  strength.  But,  now  another  embarrassment 
occurred  ;  for  Bertha  entreated  that  she  might 
return  to  her  beloved  Queen,  and  she  was  so 
earnest  in  her  request,  that  at  last  Rosenlein 
was  obliged  cautiously  to  inform  her  of  what 
had  happened.  At  the  same  time,  he  told  her 
of  his  wish  to  convey  her  to  a  place  of  safety, 
away  from  the  dangers  with  which  she  was 
surrounded  ;  for  though  at  present  the  exaspe- 
rated people  were  ignorant  of  her  retreat,  some 
unforeseen  event  might  betray  it,  and  then  no- 
thing could  preserve  her  from  a  cruel  death ; 
or  else  she  might  again  fall  into  the  power  of 
Werner  and  the  black  lady. 

Bertha  was  touched  at  his  kind  and  disin- 
terested offers  of  protection  ;  but  nothing,  she 
said,   would  induce  her  to  quit  Naples,  unless 
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by  the  Queen's  desire,  and  she  still  persisted 
in  her  wish  of  going  there. 

"  If  I  remain  here  any  longer,  the  Queen 
herself  may  think  me  guilty,"  said  she ;  ''  I 
would  rather  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people, 
than  allow  my  sovereign  to  suspect  me  of  this 
foul  deed ;  besides,  she  will  require  my  presence. 
Oh  !   let  me  devote  to  her  my  useless  life." 

Rosenlein  assured  her,  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  involve  her  in  certain  destruction, 
without  any  benefit  to  the  Queen,  to  whom, 
when  the  present  excitement  had  passed  away, 
she  might  be  able  to  render  important  service. 
Influenced  by  this  consideration.  Bertha,  at 
length,  consented  to  remain  in  her  retreat  under 
the  roof  of  Prince  Louis  at  Persano. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

'Twixt  this  probation  hour  and  final  doom, 
In  pause  of  destiny,  that  ends  the  war 
Of  good  and  ill  within  each  spirit  waged 
From  birth  to  death,  in  peace,  o'er  which  is  hung 
Rapture  of  bliss  or  woe,  to  which  the  thrill 
Of  utmost  joy  or  grief  that  in  this  sphere 
May  shake  the  heart,  were  coldest  apathy. 

Seymer. 

But  see,  the  traitor 's  yet  alive, 

Lo  !  where  he  stalkes  among  the  deade, 

Nowe  bitterlye  he  shall  abye. 

And  vengeance  fall  upon  his  head. 

King  Arthur  s  Death. 

Queen  Joanna  still  remained  plunged  in 
a  state  of  lethargic  inactiTity,  totally  insensible 
to  every  outward  occurrence.  She  seldom  spoke, 
and  no  one  had,  as  yet,  seen  a  tear  moisten  her 
eye.  .    Her   apartments   in    the    Castel    Nuovo, 
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were,  according  to  etiquette,  hung  entirely  with 
black  cloth.  All  daylight  was  excluded  from  the 
gloomy  chambers,  in  which  torches  were  kept  con- 
stantly burning.  The  unhappy  Queen  never  mov- 
ed from  her  bed,  which  was  covered  with  a  pall 
of  black  velvet,  instead  of  the  usual  embroidered 
coverlet.  A  mournful  silence  prevailed,  and  Gia- 
cinta  was  the  only  person  who  had  really  endea- 
voured to  arouse  the  Queen  from  her  hope- 
less state  of  woe  ;  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Christmas  was  fast  approaching,  at  which  time 
Joanna  was  expected  to  give  birth  to  her  first 
child. 

On  the  28rd  of  December,  the  Bishop  of 
Cavaillon,  having  at  last  obtained  the  Pope's 
consent  to  retire  to  his  native  country,  and 
resign  his  share  in  the  regency  at  Naples,  em- 
barked for  his  happy  seclusion  in  Provence. 

This  was  another  cause  of  sorrow  to  Joanna, 
who  anxiously  wished  that  he  might,  at  all  events, 
have  remained  until  he  should  have  christened 
her  child. 

The  next  day  there  occurred  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  tempests  ever  known  in  the  Bay  of 
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Naples,  accompanied  by  a  violent  earthquake, 
which  overthrew  many  buildings,  and  destroyed 
a  number  of  lives.  From  all  parts  of  the  shore 
were  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  terrified  people, 
who  beheld  with  dismay  the  roaring  sea  encroach- 
ing fast  upon  the  town.  Numbers  who  had 
escaped  from  the  falling  houses  were  carried 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The  churches 
were  crowded  with  women,  who,  with  dishevelled 
hair  and  bare  feet,  were  invoking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  saints.  The  beautiful  gardens  of 
Castel  Nuovo  were  entirely  covered  by  the  rag- 
ing ocean  ;  the  castle  itself  was  surrounded 
by  water,  and  on  one  side  the  massive  walls  were 
beat  in  with  a  tremendous  crash.  It  was  at 
this  awful  moment  that  the  Queen  was  delivered 
of  a  son  !  Her  bewildered  attendants  expected 
every  instant  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
palace.  Many  fled,  but  were  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  town. 

The  Queen  would  have  been  left  alone  in 
her  helpless  situation,  had  it  not  been  for  her 
aged  nurse  Philippa,  who,  with  her  granddaugh- 
ters Sancha  and  Giacinta,  regardless  of  the  raging 
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storm,  devoted  themselves  to  their  beloved  sove- 
reign and  her  infant.  Not  so  Mabrice  di  Pace  ; 
she  had  not  courage  to  remain  in  this  danger- 
ous situation,  but  fled  towards  Naples,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  pier,  when  a  tremendous  wave 
washed  her  away,  and  she  was  heard  of  no  more  ! 

Giacinta  held  the  young  child  in  her  arms 
while  old  Philippa  and  Sancha  attended  to  its 
mother  ;  thus  they  passed  that  long  anxious  night  ; 
nor  had  they  any  other  attendants  to  assist  in 
their  cares,  for  a  universal  panic  had  seized  the 
numerous  household,  w^ho  ran  in  wild  despair 
from  one  end  of  the  palace  to  the  other,  filling 
it  with  their  shrieks. 

At  last  the  dawn  of  day  showed  that  all  was 
safe  again.  The  tempest  had  ceased  ;  the  sun 
rose  bright  and  clear  in  the  heavens,  disclosing, 
however,  the  havoc  which  the  tempest  had  oc- 
casioned. Numbers  of  mutilated  bodies  lay 
stretched  in  the  streets  and  along  the  sea-shore. 
Stately  palaces  were  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  and 
among  them,  was  the  Palazzo  Fondi,  which, 
though  not  so  near  the  sea  as  that  of  the  Queen's, 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  ocean  and  destroy- 
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ed.  The  people  beheld  with  surprise  the  Castel 
Nuovo  still  remaining,  and  at  once  attributed 
its  preservation  to  the  interposition  of  St.  Gen- 
naro ;  as  so  many  buildings  situated  far  more 
inland  had  been  utterly  ruined  or  washed  away. 
When  they  heard  that  a  Prince  had  been  born 
in  that  tremendous  night,  their  joy  and  wonder 
knew  no  bounds.  "  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !" 
they  cried ;  "  the  Queen  is  favoured  by  Hea- 
ven !  she  must  be  innocent  !"  And  again  the 
cries  of  ''  Viva  la  Joanna  ! "  resounded  far  and 
wide. 

Thus  was  the  fickle  populace  again  devoted 
to  their  sovereign.  Deputations  were  sent  to 
felicitate  the  Queen  on  the  birth  of  her  son  ;  and 
as  every  evil  is  counterbalanced  by  some  good, 
it  so  happened  that  the  tempest  had  driven 
back  the  ship  in  whicli  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
Cavaillon  had  embarked.  He  now  obeyed  the 
Queen's  summons  to  attend  at  the  baptism  of 
her  son,  and  represented  the  Pope,  who  was 
sponsor  to  the  young  Carobert ;  so  named  after 
Andrew's  father,   the   King   of  Hungary.     The 
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ceremony  was  performed  on  Christmas-eve,  and  the 
rejoicing  among  all  classes  was  enthusiastic  and 
sincere  :  Joanna's  wounded  spirit  was  in  some 
measure  revived  by  these  tokens  of  affection  in  her 
beloved  subjects,  and  as  she  gazed  on  her  child, 
the  son  of  her  dear  Andrew,  tears,  the  first  she  had 
shed  since  his  death,  flowed  profusely,  and  hope 
was  once  more  kindled  in  her  heart.  Her  former 
friends,  too,  old  Philippa  and  her  grandchildren, 
had  shown  such  heroic  proofs  of  their  devotion, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  any  longer  to 
entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  parti- 
cipation in  her  husband's  death.  She  again 
smiled  on  Giacinta,  who  had  begun,  at  last,  to 
despair  of  everything,  so  broken  was  her  spirit 
by  the  knowledge  of '  her  father  s  and  her  uncle's 
guilt ;  but,  now  that  the  Queen  looked  kindly 
on  her,  all  misfortunes  were  forgotten,  and  as 
she  sate  at  Joanna's  bed-side,  the  future  appeared 
less  gloomy  to  her  anxious  mind. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  her  unhappy  sister 
Sancha  ;  no  ray  of  hope  could  again  find  its 
way  into  her   poor  wounded  heart  :     not   even 
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Joanna's  smiles  or  her  grandmother's  joy  could 
call  up  a  passing  gleam  of  pleasure  into  her 
mournful  countenance.  The  husband  of  her 
choice  had  proved  a  murderer  ! — the  assassin  of 
his  King  !  Never,  never  could  she  recover  the 
effects  of  this  dreadful  blow.  She  had  not  seen 
him  since  the  fatal  deed  :  he  had  fled  with  the 
others  to  Taranto ;  perhaps  she  would  never  see 
him  again ;  perhaps,  oh  !  agonizing  thought,  he 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  die  a 
bloody  and  ignominious  death  ! 

As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  able  to  appear 
in  public,  deputations  were  sent  from  the  nobles 
and  governors  of  all  parts  of  her  dominions  to 
the  Castel  Nuovo,  to  offer  their  congratulations. 
These  advised  her  to  take  the  government  into 
her  own  hands,  as  she  had  now  completed  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  to  appoint  commissioners, 
and  use  every  means  to  ascertain  and  bring  to 
justice  the  murderers  of  the  late  King.  They 
did  not  disguise  from  her  the  painful  truth,  that 
many  evil-minded  people  had  accused  her  of  the 
crime,  and  her  having  remained   so  long  without 
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taking  any  measures  to  punish  tlie  murderers, 
was  hourly  increasing  the  prevalence  of  this  opi* 
nion,  though  the  people  certainly  ought  to  be 
aware  that,  as  a  minor,  she  had  no  power  to  bring 
them  to  justice. 

Joanna,  now  assured  of  having  a  large  party 
in  her  favour,  assembled  the  most  powerful  and 
esteemed  friends  of  her  grandfather,  the  good 
King  Robert,  and  without  waiting  for  the  Pope's 
sanction,  (which  she  felt  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
obtain,)  formed  a  council.  Her  first  act  was  to 
publish  a  severe  edict  against  the  murderers  of  her 
husband,  which  was  affixed  to  her  own  palace  and 
to  all  public  buildings,  and  by  the  advice  of 
her  council,  she  commissioned  Hugh  de  Baux, 
a  powerful  nobleman  of  known  integrity  and 
ability,  to  execute  justice  on  all  the  guilty, 
without  respect  to  person  or  rank. 

Many  of  the  conspirators,  hearing  that  the 
Queen  had  gained  power,  and  that  all  was  now 
quiet  in  Naples,  returned  to  the  city,  thinking 
that  their  own  influence,  and  the  Queen's  pro- 
tection,  would   shield    them    from   suspicion   of 
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the  crime  ;  whereas,  if  they  remained  absent  at 
this  season  of  universal  rejoicing,  it  would  give 
rise  to  suspicion. 

The  Queen  joyfully  received  her  old  friends 
and  servants,  not  knowing  that  any  imputa- 
tion had  ever  been  attached  to  such  revered 
and  honoured  names,  as  the  Duke  of  Nocera, 
the  Counts  Eboli,  Trelice,  and  Murzano,  and 
many  others.  Indeed,  even  if  she  had  ever 
heard  any  unfavourable  report  respecting  them, 
the  impression  was  entirely  removed  by  seeing 
them  amongst  the  first  who  tendered  their  alle- 
giance. She  therefore  continued  Count  Mur- 
zano, Sancha's  husband,  in  his  office  as  a  mem- 
ber of  her  household,  and  the  others  resumed 
their  respective  stations. 

The  commissioner,  Hugh  de  Baux,  caused 
several  of  King  Andrew's  chamberlains  to  be 
seized,  who  were  suspected  of  being  implicated 
in  the  plot  against  their  sovereign's  life,  amongst 
others,  Jacob  di  Pace,  Mabrice's  brother; 
these  were  put  to  the  torture,  to  obtain  con- 
fessions ;  their  examination  was  to  have  taken 
place  in    the    public    hall    of  justice,    so    that 
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all  the  people  might  hear  their  depositions ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  powerful  Duke  of  Du- 
razzo,  the  Queen"'s  brother-in-law,  caused  them 
to  be  examined  in  his  palace.  The  suffer- 
ers accused  a  number  of  persons ;  the  Duke 
of  Nocera,  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  ;  Philippa, 
Countess  of  Montoni,  with  her  son,  Count 
Eboli,  and  son-in-law,  Count  Trelice  ;  her  grand- 
daughter, Sancha,  with  her  husband.  Count  Mur- 
zano  ;  Giacinta  and  Bertha  Linden  !  After  this 
confession,  Hugh  de  Baux  appeared  before  the 
Castel  Nuovo,  and  the  Queen  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  thrown  open  that  he  might  secure  all  the 
guilty ;  but  the  agony  of  her  feelings  cannot  be 
described,  when  she  learned  that  her  dear  nurse 
Philippa,  and  Sancha  and  Giacinta,  the  che- 
rished companions  of  her  youth,  were  to  be 
dragged  from  her  arms  to  torture  and  to  death. 
It  was  in  vain  she  expostulated  and  maintained 
their  innocence,  Hugh  de  Baux  was  inexorable, 
and  showed  the  commission  signed  with  her  own 
hand  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 

The  aged   Philippa  was    holding  little  Caro- 
bert  in  her   arms  when    the   fatal  news   arrived, 
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(he  was  tlie  third  generation  of  Princes  she  had 
nursed,)  and  Sancha  had  brought  her  child  to 
amuse  the  infant  Prince  :  old  Philippa  seemed 
less  dismayed  than  the  Queen  ;  she  calmly  placed 
the  Prince  in  its  mother's  arras,  and  drawing  up 
her  tall  thin  figure  to  its  utmost  height,  said,  ''  I 
have  devoted  my  life  to  your  Majesty's  family, 
and,  God  knows,  I  am  grateful  for  the  affection 
bestowed  on  me  by  four  generations  of  kings 
and  princes.  I  am  now  too  old  to  be  of  use, 
therefore  I  gladly  resign  my  life  for  your  sake : 
could  I  have  seen  my  beloved  sovereign  united 
to  her  illustrious  cousin.  Prince  Louis,  I  should 
have  died  content."  Here  the  cries  of  Sancha's 
child  caught  her  ear ;  her  voice  faltered,  her 
eye  grew  dim,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  Queen's 
feet,  she  cried,  "  Oh,  save  my  grandchildren  ! 
they  are  innocent  !  I  will  maintain  it  on  the 
rack  !  Torture  me  if  you  will, — tear  me  limb 
from  limb  !  but  oh,  spare,  spare  the  innocent 
children  !" 

Sancha  now  stepped  forward,  and  disengaging 
herself  from  the  weeping  child,  which  had  clasped 
its    little   arms    round    her   neck,    she    confided 
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her  darling  to  the  Queen.  ''  I  need  not  im- 
plore your  Majesty  to  be  kind  to  this  child, 
the  only  thing  in  this  world  I  regret  to  leave  : 
you  will  love  it  for  its  mother's  sake.  Oh ! 
be  a  mother  to  it, — take  pity  on  its  helpless 
orphan  state  !  but  grieve  not  for  me,  dearest, 
kindest,  Joanna :  I  go  to  a  world  where  no 
disappointment — "  Here  her  words  were  choked 
with  tears,  but  soon  repressing  her  emotion,  she 
continued,  "  Oh,  pray,  pray  for  my  husband's  soul, 
that  he  may  meet  me  in  a  better  world !  teach 
this  unconscious  babe  to  offer  up  its  prayers  day 
and  night  for  the  author  of  her  being ;  her  in- 
nocent petitions  for  a  father*'s  soul  will  be  heard 
and  granted  !  Now,  come,  let  us  meet  death  with 
fortitude.  But  Giacinta  I  must  she,  too,  be  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  while 
the  blush  of  innocence  is  still  mantling  on  her 
cheek  ?" 

"  Oh,  God  !  what  torments  am  I  doomed 
to  bear,"  exclaimed  Joanna,  tearing  her  hair 
in  agony ;  "all  those  I  love  the  most  are 
marked  out  for  destruction  !'' 

"  And  proud  shall  we  be   to  suffer  for  that 
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love  !"    exclaimed    Giacinta,    while   the    Queen 
folded  her  in  her  arms  in  a  last  long  embrace. 

"  Heroic  girl !  friend  of  my  happiest  days  !" 
sobbed  the  weeping  Joanna,  straining  her  to 
her  bosom  in  an  agony  of  grief.  "  Would  that 
I  could  save  thee  !  —  would  I  could  do  any- 
thing for  thee  in  this  hour  of  bitter  trial  !" 

"  You  can,"  said  Giacinta ;  ".  you  can,  my 
beloved  Queen,  grant  me  one  last  favour :  I 
ask  it  with  my  dying  breath  ;  and,  oh  !  if  you 
love  me,  deny  me  not,  I  implore,  this  last 
request.  It  is  this — do  not  suspect  Bertha 
of  the  foul  crime  they  lay  to  her  charge.  She 
is  innocent — innocent  as  ourselves  !  God  grant 
she  may  not  be  discovered  by  her  blood-thirsty 
persecutors.  Oh  !  restore  her  to  your  favour, 
urge  her  to  love  Rosenlein  for  my  sake,  and 
tell  him  that — that — " 

More  she  would  have  added,  but  Hugh  de 
Baux  became  impatient,  and  reminded  the  Queen 
of  his  commission. 

"  Is  there  then  no  hope  for  my  children?" 
said  old  Philippa ;  "  must  the  innocent  suffer 
for   the    guilty?      Oh,    save    them,    I    beseech 
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you  !   if  there  is  any  pity — any  justice  in  Na- 
ples, suffer  tliem  not  to  perish."' 

The  Queen  again  entreated  De  Baux,  with 
tears  and  supplications,  to  spare  the  two  com- 
panions of  her  happy  youth,  and  the  aged  woman 
who  had  been  appointed  her  governess  by  the 
good  King  Robert. 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  father  and  grandfather, 
whose  judgment  and  opinions  were  revered  by 
all  Europe,  suffer  not  this  my  preceptress,  chosen 
by  them — this  woman  who  was  honoured  by  the 
affection  of  my  sainted  predecessors,  and  the 
blessed  Queen  Sancha,  to  be  dragged  to  a  hor- 
rible death  ;  oh,  take  not  this  young  mother  from 
her  child  !" 

Even  Hugh  de  Baux's  stern  nature  was  touched 
for  a  moment  by  this  passionate  appeal  ;  but 
soon  resuming  his  firmness,  he  exclaimed,  "  Shall 
it  then  be  said,  that  your  Majesty  protects  the 
assassins  of  your  husband  ?  that  after  signing 
this  commission,  you  broke  your  sacred  word, 
and  would  not  deliver  the  murderers  to  justice  ? 
Come,  gracious  Queen,  remember  your  own 
dignity ;   it  is  a  painful,  but,  believe  me,  a  ne- 
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cessary  duty ;  they  must  depart.''  So  saying, 
and  without  giving  the  Queen 'time  to  reply, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  seize  old  Philippa. 

The  Queen's  arms  encircled  the  waists  of 
Sancha  and  Giacinta,  but  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  and  cries,  they  were  torn  from  her  pre- 
sence. 

The  unfortunate  Sancha  cast  one  last  part- 
ing look  at  her  beautiful  child,  as  the  rude  of- 
ficers bore  her  across  the  room ;  and  oh  i  the 
agonized  expression  of  that  look  was  ever  after 
engraven  on  Joanna's  heart. 

"  Stay,  oh,  stay  !"  she  cried :  "  how  is  it 
possible  these  feeble  women  could  commit  mur- 
der ?  Stay,  De  Baux,  upon  your  peril  !  Stir 
not !  listen  to  your  Sovereign.*" 

A  person  of  less  firm  spirit  than  De  Baux 
would  have  been  awed  by  the  commanding  ma- 
jesty of  Joanna's  tone  and  gesture,  as  she  rose  to 
follow  him  to  the  threshold  ;  but  this  old  man 
considered  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and,  therefore, 
was  blind  and  deaf  to  everything  but  the  ful- 
filment  of  it.      He  held  in  his   rude  hand  the 
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paper  signed  by  Joanna  and  her  council,  and 
according  to  law,  no  subsequent  act  of  hers 
could  disannul  it.  Had  he  been  himself  ac- 
cused of  the  crime,  it  is  probable  he  would  as 
unflinchingly  have  delivered  himself  up,  as  he 
now  did  the  two  beautiful  young  women  and 
their  aged  grandmother. 

Poor  Sancha  had  yet  much  to  suffer.  On 
reaching  the  court-yard,  the  first  object  she  be- 
held was  her  husband  in  irons,  his  proud  features 
convulsed  with  agony. 

"■  Sancha  !  dearest,  best  of  wom.en  I"  he  cried, 
on  seeing  her :  ''oh,  God  !  art  thou  to  suffer 
for  me  ?  I  confess  my  guilt ;  but  with  my 
dying  breath  I  maintain  her  innocence  ;  she  knew 
not  of  the  plot  !  Whither  are  ye  bearing  her  ? 
— Stop  !  oh  !  leave  her  with  the  Queen  ;  destroy 
not  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  !  Cursed  am- 
bition !  yet,  it  was  to  avenge  you,  my  Sancha, 
that  I  stooped  to  defile  my  hands  with  Hunga- 
rian blood ;  nor  do  I  regret  the  deed  or  the 
punishment.  I  am  doomed  to  suffer! — But, 
Sancha! — off  ye  fiends  of  hell!   take  your  ac- 
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cursed  hand  from  her  arm  !  Hear  me,  De  Baux, 
fiend — tiger — whose  only  virtue  is  not  to  feel  ! 
—  stop  !" 

He  continued   to  rave   on ;    but  the  yells   of 
brutal  joy  from  the  people  without,  drowned  every 
other  sound.    He  vainly  struggled  to  approach  his 
adored  wife.      The  guards  were  inexorable,  and 
the  suspected  criminals  were  all  dragged  at  some 
distance   from    each    other   through    the    furious 
mob  to  the  sea-shore,  near  Santa  Lucia,  where  the 
racks  and  instruments  of  torture  were  in  readiness. 
They   had  been   erected    on    a   raised    platform, 
that  the   populace  might  view  the  cruel  scene ; 
but  the  people  were   kept  at  a  certain  distance, 
to    prevent   their  hearing  the  confessions   of  the 
criminals  !      When  they  reached  the  fatal  spot, 
Giacinta  was  less  overwhelmed  by  the  horrors  of 
her  situation  than  the  others,  and  therefore  able  to 
see  and  hear  all  that  passed.      She  beheld  another 
train  of  criminals  arrive,  among   whom   a  dying 
woman  was   carried   past.      Her  face  and  figure 
were   so  torn  and  lacerated  as  scarcely  to  be  re- 
cognized ;   but  the  proud  expression  of  her  large 
black   eyes   seemed  to   belong  to  no  other  than 
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the  Duchess  of  Fondi.  '  Giacinta  gazed  earnestly 
upon  her,  and  soon  her  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed, when  the  chief  executioner  proclaimed  in 
a  loud  voice,  that  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  was 
first  to  undergo  torture  for  the  crime  of  high 
treason  and  murder. 

Giacinta  now  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
other  prisoners,  who  stood  awaiting  their  doom. 
To  her  surprise  and  utter  dismay  she  beheld 
Count  Rosenlein  among  them.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her,  and  he  appeared  anxious  to  com- 
municate something  of  importance.  But  an 
exclamation  of  horror  from  the  people,  in  which 
even  the  executioners  joined,  now  caused  her  to 
turn  suddenly  round  in  the  direction  of  the  rack. 
The  Duchess  of  Fondi  had  expired  before  she 
was  placed  upon  the  torturing  instrument  !  Her 
body  was  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner then  proclaimed  Philippa,  Countess  of 
Montoni,  commonly  called  the  Catanese,  as  next 
to  suffer.  The  old  woman  cast  one  hasty  glance 
at  the  prisoners,  and  not  beholding  her  son, 
Count  Eboli,  among  them,  she  thanked  God  for 
preserving  one,   at   least,   from  the  ruin  of  her 
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family,  and  calmly  laid  her  aged   body  on  the 
rack.     The  torture  there  inflicted  was  dreadful 
to  endure,  yet  she  never  uttered  a  murmur  of 
complaint   or  a  word   of   confession.      She  was 
then  lifted  into  a  sledge,  in  which   she  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  St.  Elmo,  where  the   criminals 
were   doomed  to    be   burnt   alive.      Her   limbs 
were  dislocated,  and  her  flesh  torn  by  the  rack, 
yet  sufficient  consciousness  remained  to  allow  her 
to   see    the   beautiful    Sancha    next   led   to    the 
machine.      Her   long   glossy  hair  drooped   over 
her   fair   shoulders.       But   it    is   too   painful   to 
dwell     on    the    dreadful    suflPerings    which    this 
young  creature   underwent    with  surprising    for- 
titude.     Giacinta  tried   to  avert  her  eyes  from 
the  scene  of  her  beloved  sister's  agony  ;  her  soul 
sickened  at  the  thought,  and  she  could  only  put 
up  her  earnest  and  fervent  prayers  that  she  might 
be  supported  under  them,  while  she  herself  stood 
by,  expecting  the  next  turn  would  be  hers ;   but 
just  as  Sancha  was  placed  upon  the  sledge  with 
her   old  grandmother,   a  trumpet   sounded,    and 
several  officers  of  justice  rode  up.     After  a  hasty 
consultation  with  Hugh  de  Baux,  Giacinta,  with 
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Count  Rosenlein  and  some  other  prisoners,  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned,  were  ordered  to  the 
prison  of  St.  Elmo,  there  to  await  a  further 
judgment. 

The  unfortunate  sufferers  on  the  sledge  heard 
the  respite  proclaimed  in  the  midst  of  their 
agony.  "  Thank  God,  Giacinta  will  be  saved 
from  this  agony,"  said  Sancha  to  her  grand- 
mother, who  was  quite  exhausted  with  pain,  and 
whose  every  breath  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  her 
last.  Count  Murzano  was  not  among  the  number 
respited ;  he  was  next  surrendered  into  the  exe- 
cutioner's hands,  and  then  thrown  into  the  sledge 
with  his  unfortunate  fellow-sufferers.  Other  cri- 
minals, or  suspected  persons  of  a  lower  rank,  were 
then  led  to  the  torture ;  but  they  did  not  bear 
their  punishment  with  equal  patience  ;  their  cries 
and  shrieks  were  dreadful,  yet  they  gratified  the 
savage  populace,  who  had  not  relished  the  pa- 
tient and  mute  behaviour  of  the  first  three  who 
suffered.  The  fatal  sledge  was  now  full,  and 
it  was  dragged  through  the  mob  along  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city  to  the  heights  of  St. 
Elmo,  the  very  same  spot  where  jousts  and  tour- 
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naments  were  usually  held,  and  where  now  the  fire 
and  stake  were  ready  prepared  to  terminate  the  suf- 
ferings and  existence  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners. 

Old  Philippa  was  spared  this  additional  pu- 
nishment, for  she  had  expired  by  the  way.  Her 
body  was  doomed  to  undergo  fresh  indignities 
to  satisfy  the  furious  mob,  who  were  enraged 
that  this  hated  witch  (as  they  always  called  her) 
should  have  died  before  she  suffered  the  penalty 
due  to  her  sorceries.  Her  head  was  cut  off,  and 
nailed  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  and  her 
body  delivered  up  to  their  fury.  And  truly 
did  they  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  it.  Some 
among  the  savage  wretches  tore  it  with  their 
teeth  and  nails,  and  were  not  satisfied  till  it 
was  mangled  into  a  thousand  pieces  and  tram- 
pled under  foot. 

Sancha  with  her  husband  and  the  others  were 
then  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  fatal  fire  was 
kindled. 

But  this  dreadful  scene  has  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon.  We  will  hope  that  the  sufferers 
soon  became  insensible  to  their  pangs  ;  that  the 
spirit   of  the  innocent  Sancha  was  released  from 
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its  earthly  tabernacle  only  to  be  joyfully  usher- 
ed into  the  presence  of  her  Creator,  and  that  the 
others,  though  guilty,  repented  before  it  was 
too  late,  and  found  pardon  in  another  "world  for 
the  crimes  committed  in  this. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Go  tell  the  court  it  glowes 
And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 

Go  tell  the  church  it  showes 

What's  good,  and  doth  no  good  : 

If  church  and  court  reply, 

Then  give  them  both  the  lye. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  tranquil  life  of  Bertha  and  of  the  other 
inmates  of  Persano  had  been  interrupted  on 
Christmas-day  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Anto- 
nio, who  came  to  entreat  Rosenlein  instantly 
to  repair  to  Naples,  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
his  relative,  the  Duchess  of  Fondi.  She  had 
been  severely  wounded  by  the  fall  of  her  palace, 
and  had  lain  buried  beneath  the  ruins  the  entire 
of  that  awful  night.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, search  was  made,  and  she  was  dug  out  alive, 
but  so  mutilated  and  bruised,  that  she  could 
not  hope  or  wish   to   survive  many  hours.     She 
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expressed  deep  anxiety  to  see  Rosenlein  before 
she  expired,  having  some  important  secrets  to 
communicate.  Antonio  was  despatched  instant- 
ly, and  so  touched  was  he  by  the  miserable 
and  penitent  state  of  his  mistress,  that  he  used 
every  exertion  to  reach  Persano  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Rosenlein  immediately  obeyed  the 
summons.  Bertha  saw  depart,  with  much  regret, 
him  whom  she  could  not  but  consider  as  her 
best  friend.  A  presentiment  seemed  to  tell  her 
they  would  never  meet  again.  She  was  now 
left  alone  with  Prince  Louis,  who  was  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  anxiety  on  the  Queen's  account,  her 
palace  being  situated  in  a  much  more  dangerous 
situation  than  the  Palazzo  Fondi  ;  and  Antonio 
could  give  no  account  of  anything  but  what  had 
passed  in  his  mistress's  abode.  Bertha  sympa- 
thised most  sincerely  in  his  fears,  and  the  even- 
ing was  passed  in  gloomy  forebodings  ;  however, 
the  next  morning,  royal  messengers  arrived,  who 
were  sent  express  to  all  the  princes  of  the  blood 
to  inform  them  of  the  birth  of  Prince  Caro- 
bert,  and  the  Queen's  well  being.  The  mes- 
sengers at  the  same  time  added,  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  joy  of  the   Neapolitans  at  the 
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happy  event,  and  no  further  danger  to  the  Ta- 
ranto  family  was  expected.  This  was  indeed 
gratifying  intelligence,  but  still  Prince  Louis  re- 
solved not  to  go  to  Naples. 

"  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  Queen,"  thought 
he,  "and  my  presence  might  be  injurious." 

The  messengers  proceeded  onward  to  Taranto, 
and  informed  the  Empress  of  Constantinople, 
who  with  her  daughters  instantly  prepared  to 
start  for  Naples,  and  congratulate  her  niece. 
She  used  all  endeavours  to  persuade  her  son 
Louis  to  accompany  her,  but  he  was  resolute 
in  his  determination  not  to  quit  Persano. 

Lischen  remained  with  Bertha,  who  became 
every  day  more  attached  to  the  gentle  girl,  who 
had  been  of  such  service  to  Rosenlein  and  her- 
self, and  Lischen  loved  her  young  mistress  with 
as  much  devotion  as  if  Bertha  had  really  been 
born  of  the  race  of  Drosberg.  Days,  weeks, 
and  even  a  month  passed,  without  any  intelli- 
gence of  Rosenlein  or  Antonio.  Lischen  sat 
the  whole  day  in  a  balcony  which  overlooked 
the  road  from  Naples,  and  the  embroidery  in 
her  hand  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  her  eyes  were 
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often,  fixed  in  a  different  direction.  Bertha,  too, 
would  sometimes  come  and  sit  there  with  her 
book,  or  drawing,  and  would  sing  to  her  mando- 
line for  hours  together.  One  day  a  large  party 
of  soldiers  was  seen  advancing  towards  the  cas- 
tle, but  neither  Antonio  nor  Rosenlein  were 
among  them.  They  seemed  to  be  stem-look- 
ing officers  of  justice,  and  Lischen  turned  pale 
at  their  appearance. 

"  Oh,  fly !  fly  !  dearest  lady,"  she  cried, 
''  perhaps  they  are  come  to  seize  you  !" 

But  it  was  too  late ;  they  saw  the  party  com- 
pletely surround  the  castle,  and  old  Agata  came 
hobbling  up  stairs  with  a  woful  countenance, 
followed  by  some  of  the  officers.  Prince  Louis 
was  not  in  the  castle,  or  he  probably  would  have 
closed  the  gates,  and  defended  Bertha  even  against 
the  Queen's  commissioners.  Bertha  was  seized 
without  ceremony,  and  hurried  off.  Lischen  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her  to  prison, 
but  was  brutally  refused  by  the  men,  who  said, 
"  they  had  enough  of  real  criminals  without  any 
voluntary  ones  to  take  charge  of."  The  poor  girl 
ran  in  despair  through  the  orange  grove,  in  search 
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of  Prince  Louis,  but  could  not  find  him  till 
long  after  Bertha's  departure.  She  then  im- 
plored him  to  send  her  to  Naples,  and  fly  there 
instantly  himself  to  intercede  with  the  Queen  for 
the  life  of  her  young  mistress.  Louis  was  deeply 
affected  on  hearing  of  Bertha's  fate,  and  Lischen 
had  not  much  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  try 
and  save  her,  though  he  felt  how  hopeless  was 
the  attempt.  He  immediately  gave  orders  for 
departure,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue, 
was  soon  on  the  road  to  Naples  with  Lischen 
riding  by  his  side.  Would  his  cousin  see  him, 
was  a  question  he  asked  himself  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  whole  day's  ride,  but  without  being  able 
to  return  any  satisfactory  answer.  How  entirely 
did  his  fate  seem  to  depend  upon  this  one  point  ! 
All  the  happiness  of  his  life  rested  upon  the 
sentiments  of  Joanna  towards  him,  and  he  dread- 
ed lest  the  bright  visions  he  had  of  late  so 
often  indulged  in,  would  now  vanish  for  ever. 
Poor  Bertha,  too  !  perhaps  her  fate  might  be 
decided  upon  the  result  of  this  interview  ! 

We  left  the  Queen  in  a  state  of  indescribable 
agony   and   despair    after   her    only  —  her   best 
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friends,  had  been  rudely  torn  from  her  embrace. 
Again  she  heard  those  furious  threats  from  the 
people,  which  brought  painfully  to  her  mind  her 
sad  return  to  Naples,  after  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  She  in  vain  looked  around  for  one 
sympathising  countenance.  Cold  etiquette  was 
stamped  upon  the  features  of  the  remaining  at- 
tendants. She  felt  there  was  not  a  heart  left 
to  beat  in  unison  with  her  own  !  The  beloved 
companions  of  her  childhood  and  youth  were 
gone !  She  desired  now  to  be  left  alone  with 
her  baby  and  poor  Sancha's  child,  and  gave  vent 
to  her  grief  in  a  torrent  of  tears :  little  Sancha 
wept  bitterly  also,  though  she  was  too  young 
to  be  aware  of  her  mother's  fate. 

The  Empress  of  Constantinople  and  her 
daughter  in  vain  tried  to  gain  admittance,  that 
they  might  administer  consolation  to  their  re- 
lative. They  waited  in  an  outer  apartment,  and 
could  distinctly  hear  Joanna's  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions. In  this  state  she  remained  till  the  evening 
was  far  advanced,  when  a  stir  was  heard  in 
the  courtyard,  and  the  Empress  was  informed 
that   her   son,    Prince    Louis,  had  arrived,    and 

D    2 
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craved  audience  of  the  Queen ;  the  delighted 
mother  ran  into  Joanna's  room  in  spite  of  eti- 
quette, and  informed  her  Majesty  of  her  son's 
request. 

*'  No,  I  cannot  see  him — not  yet,  not  yet," 
said  the  Queen,  still  sobbing  with  the  violence 
of  sorrow.  "  I  have  lost  all  my  friends,"  con- 
tinued she. 

"  Say  not  so,  fair  niece  ;  you  have  yet  the 
truest  and  best  of  all  remaining." 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me  to  my  wretchedness," 
cried  the  weeping  Joanna. 

"  But  Louis  has  something  of  real  import- 
ance to  communicate — something  that  concerns 
the  fate  of  your  dearest  friend,"  said  the  per- 
severing Empress. 

"  Can  they  then  be  saved  ?  oh,  if  it  concerns 
them — if  he  has  any  means  of  rescuing  them, 
let  him  approach." 

Prince  Louis  now  entered,  and  with  a  timid 
yet  devoted  air  knelt  and  kissed  his  cousin's 
hand. 

"  Speak,  what  have  you  to  say .?"  inquired 
Joanna,   with   dignified  sorrow; — "can  they  be 
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saved,  my  dearest  Sancha  and  Giacinta  ?  oh,  are 
they  not  already  destroyed  ?" 

Prince  Louis  was  so  completely  overcome  at 
the  sight  of  his  sovereign's  sorrow,  that  for 
several  moments  he  could  not  utter  a  word ; 
at  last  he  informed  her  of  all  that  had  be- 
fallen Bertha  since  the  night  she  had  been 
seized  at  Aversa  to  her  present  unfortunate 
captivity. 

"  I  had  fondly  hoped  one  day  to  have  re- 
stored to  your  Majesty  that  devoted  girl,  who 
so  well  deserves  the  affection  I  know  you  bestow 
on  her ;  but,  alas  !  she  is  now  in  the  prison  of 
St.  Elmo." 

"Oh,  God!"  said  Joanna;  "and  must  I 
also  suffer  this !  must  the  innocent  perish  ! 
must  I  cause  the  misfortune  of  all  I  love  ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  discover  the  real  author  of  this 
infernal  plot  ! "  The  Queen  wept  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  then  resuming  her  usual 
dignified  air,  she  said,  "  Prince  Louis,  I  have 
pledged  my  royal  word  not  to  interfere  in  this 
matter;  De  Baux  and  the  other  commissioners 
have  power  to  act  as  they  judge  most  expedient  ; 
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gladly  would  I  give  up  my  life  to  save  those 
I  love,  but  I  am  utterly  powerless  :  if  you  can 
devise  any  means  ; — yet  no — I  have  been  sur- 
rounded with  treason,  my  every  word  is  inter- 
preted falsely,  I  have  learnt  to  distrust  every 
human  being; — go,  my  cousin,  I  wish  not  to 
distress  your  feelings,  but  horrible  things  have 
been  said." 

"I  know  it — I  know  it  all!"  said  Louis 
with  a  dejected  air ;  then  throwing  himself  at 
the  Queen's  feet,  he  said,  "  Pardon  !  oh,  par- 
don me  for  intruding  thus  rudely  on  your  pre- 
sence ;  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  ven- 
ture had  I  not  thought,  on  Bertha's  account, 
you  would  forgive  my  temerity :  but  it  shall  not 
be  renewed.  Farewell !"  He  rose  with  calm 
dignity  and  quitted  the  apartment,  his  heart  more 
deeply  oppressed  than  before. 

Not  so  the  Queen ;  her  heart  revived  at  the 
sight  of  her  cousin,  the  companion  of  her  youth, 
the  valiant  and  gifted  Louis,  and  had  she  not 
possessed  extreme  influence  over  her  feelings, 
she  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  depart  with- 
out some  word  of  kindness  and  regard. 
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At  the  outer  gate  of  the  castle,  Lischen  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  their  interview. 
"  Is  there  any  hope  ?"  said  she,  when  Louis 
appeared.  He  shook  his  head  and  exclaimed, 
"  None  from  the  Queen." 

Lischen  burst  into  tears.  ''  If  I  could  but 
find  Antonio,  perhaps  I  might  assist  her  escape  ; 
but  the  Fondi  palace  is  destroyed,  and  I  know 
not  where  to  seek  him."" 

Louis  and  his  attendants  now  repaired  to  the 
palace  belonging  to  the  Princes  of  Taranto,  and 
Lischen  followed  with  a  heavy  heart. 

We  must  now  return  to  Bertha,  who  had 
been  carried  with  great  expedition  to  Naples  :  her 
death  seemed  inevitable,  but  she  was  calm  and  re- 
signed ;  her  awakened  heart  experienced  the  con- 
solation of  religious  faith,  and,  now  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  she  felt  the  full  value  of  its  blessed 
hope,  and  was  able  with  true  resignation  to  say, 
"  Thy  will  be  done  ! "  While  borne  swiftly 
along,  her  thoughts  were  busied  in  prayer,  and 
in  preparing  for  the  awful  event  that  awaited 
her,  as  she  fully  expected  to  die  the  instant 
she  reached   Naples  ;    but   the   sixty  miles   be- 
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tween  Persano  and  the  city  could  not  be  ac- 
complished before  dark,  so  that  she  was  pre- 
served for  that  night  from  the  furious  people. 
As  she  was  conducted  to  the  dungeons  of  St. 
Elmo,  she  passed  by  the  spot  which  had  wit- 
nessed Rudolfs  triumph  at  the  tournament,  and 
where  she,  too,  had  won  the  golden  violet.  Im- 
mense crowds  were  still  collected  round  the 
place  where,  in  the  morning,  the  victims  had 
been  executed ;  and  now  the  words  of  the  po- 
pulace, and  the  smouldering  fires,  proclaimed 
but  too  plainly  to  Bertha  the  dreadful  truth. 
She  wept  over  the  sad  fate  of  her  friends — her 
beloved,  her  beautiful  Sancha !  Was  it  really 
tiius  ?  was  she  too,  gone, — and  oh,  by  what  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death  !  Bertha  shud- 
dered and  turned  her  face  from  the  spot ;  in 
another  moment  she  was  lifted  from  the  horse, 
and  carried  into  the  prison ;  she  was  then  dragged 
up  a  narrow  winding  staircase,  and  through  a 
dark  passage,  and  lastly  thrust  into  a  small 
vaulted  room,  where  she  was  left  in  darkness 
and  solitude,  having  been  informed  that,  early 
on   the  following  morning,   she  was  doomed  to 
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suffer  the  penalty  of  her  crimes  of  sorcery  and 
murder. 

For  a  few  moments  Bertha's  heart  sank,  but 
falling  on  her  knees,  she  implored  God  to  endue 
her  with  fortitude  to  bear  these  trials,  as  well  as 
to  forgive  her  sins.  Most  fervent  was  her  prayer 
for  Rudolf,  that  he  might  be  saved,  and  meet  her 
in  another  world :  after  this  she  was  more  tran- 
quil ;  and  when  the  rough  turnkey  brought  her 
a  light,  and  some  bread  and  water,  he  was  struck 
with  her  cheerful  countenance,  and  imagined  she 
could  not  be  aware  of  her  dreadful  destiny ; 
he  therefore  informed  her,  in  an  abrupt  and 
brutal  manner,  of  all  the  horrid  details  of  her 
approaching  execution,  and  was  extremely  pro- 
voked to  find  her,  as  he  thought,  so  utterly  in- 
sensible to  her  fate. 

"  I  suppose  you  expect  the  Queen  will  free 
you  from  this  place,"  said  he  ;  "  but,  believe 
me,  she  has  no  power  to  do  so  ;  or,  perhaps^ 
you  think  the  devil  will  help  you,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  he  has  often  done  before  this  ;  but  that 
is  impossible  now,  for  all  this  place  is  undet 
the    blessed   protection    of   St.    Elmo    and    St. 
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Gennaro.  There,  eat  your  last  meal  in  this 
world,"  so  saying  he  hurried  away  as  if  afraid 
of  being  longer  in  the  presence  of  a  reputed 
witch. 

Bertha,  however,  had  gained  from  him  the 
important  intelligence  that  many  prisoners  were 
to  suffer  with  her  to-morrow,  amongst  whom 
were  Giacinta  and  Rosenlein.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined how  deeply  she  sympathised  with  them  ; 
when  left  again  alone,  she  wept  bitterly,  not  for 
her  own  fate,  but  for  theirs.  Could  she,  but 
for  a  moment,  have  seen  and  bid  farewell  to 
Rudolf  and  the  Queen,  she  would  have  been 
almost  satisfied  to  die:  "but  it  is  better  as 
it  is,"  thought  she  ;  "the  Queen's  sufferings 
might  be  increased  to  see  another  of  her  faithful 
servants  torn  from  her  presence."  How  Rosenlein 
could  in  any  way  be  implicated  in  the  affair, 
was  to  her  a  complete  mystery ;  nor  could  she 
understand  how  they  should  dare  to  lay  hands 
on  a  foreigner  of  such  rank  and  power  ! 

Bertha's  reflections  were  soon  again  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  gaoler,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance muttering,  "  I  knew  the  devil  would  help 
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her  out,  after  all,"  and  admitted  a  man  enveloped 
in  a  large  black  cloak  and  slouched  hat,  which 
quite  concealed  his  face.  He  vras  of  so  lofty 
a  stature,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  entered 
by  the  low  door.  After  making  a  sign  for  the 
gaoler  to  withdraw,  he  began  in  a  low  and,  as 
Bertha  thought,  a  disguised  voice,  to  inform 
her  that  he  had  the  power  to  save  her  life  if 
she  consented  to  do  his  bidding.  At  his  en- 
trance, Bertha's  heart  beat  high  in  expectation 
of  some  favourable  event,  for  his  figure,  at  the 
first  glance,  appeared  strongly  to  resemble  Ru- 
dolfs, but  the  moment  she  heard  his  voice,  the 
charm  was  dispelled  ;  though  disguised,  she 
fancied,  it  was  quite  familiar  to  her  ear.  He 
proceeded  cautiously  to  inform  her,  that  if  she 
would  undertake  to  poison,  or  in  any  manner 
make  away  with  the  Queen,  she  should  not  only 
instantly  be  liberated  from  her  present  danger- 
ous situation,  but  might  depend  upon  protec- 
tion, and  even  expect  rank  and  honour. 

She  listened  awhile  in  silence,  till  at  last  her 
indignation  broke  forth,  and  she  exclaimed, 
"  Who  dares  to  make  this  proposal  ?  who  would 
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conspire  to  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  his  so- 
vereign ?  ay,  ^vho  would  gain  by  her  death, 
but  Charles,  Duke  of  Durazzo  !  Yes,  I  know 
you,  arch-traitor,  as  you  are  !  'tis  needless  to  dis- 
guise your  voice,  and  conceal  your  person,  such 
sentiments  could  proceed  from  no  heart  but 
yours.  I  am  your  victim,  a  defenceless  orphan  ; 
yet  I  tell  you,  proud  Duke,  your  infamous  con- 
duct will  not  remain  unpunished  :  at  this  time 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  far  happier  than  you  ever 
can  be.  Think  not  you  can  enjoy  happiness  in 
this  world,  and  eternal  misery  will  be  your  por- 
tion in  the  next.  May  God  protect  Queen  Jo- 
anna from  your  base  treachery  ! "  She  uttered 
these  words  with  such  a  calm  dignity,  that  the 
stranger  was  awed,  and  turning  round  he  gazed 
upon  her  delicate  features  and  frail  form  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  He  could  not  bear 
the  searching  expression  of  her  steady  penetrat- 
ing eye,  and  his  sank  beneath  her  gaze.  Ber- 
tha was  right — his  were  indeed  the  well-known 
features  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  the  Queen's 
brother-in-law,  who  had  treacherously  carried  off 
her  younger  sister   Maria,  and  was  now  seeking 
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every  means  to  establish  himself  on  the  throne. 
Bertha  now  feared  for  the  Queen,  and  deter- 
mined to  exert  all  her  powers  of  eloquence  to 
deter  him  from  his  object,  in  the  hope  that  the 
words  of  one  so  soon  to  die  might  make  some  im- 
pression even  on  his  obdurate  heart.  She  calmly 
showed  him  that  if  he  accomplished  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  and  even  that  of  her  young  son,  the 
enraged  King  Louis  of  Hungary,  whose  brother 
had  been  so  basely  murdered,  would  never  leave 
him  in  possession  of  his  usurped  throne.  King 
Louis  had  never  pardoned  him  for  carrying  off 
his  intended  bride,  and  now  this  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional pretext  for  his  marching  against  Naples 
and  taking  possession  of  the  kingdom,  (to  which 
Louis  had,  in  fact,  as  good  a  right  as  any  of 
the  other  princes  ;)  he  would  then  consider  Du- 
razzo  as  the  destroyer  of  his  brother  Andrew, 
and  avenge  his  murder.  "  Who  knows,"  con- 
tinued Bertha,  a  prophetic  fire  kindling  in  her 
eye,  "  that  you  may  not  be  doomed  to  suffer 
the  same  bloody  death  !  Go,  abandon  this  ab- 
surd scheme,  and  swear  allegiance  to  Joanna ; 
use   every  means  to  uphold   the  throne, — your 
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wife  will  then  regain  a  sister's  love,  you  will 
redeem  your  lost  character,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
next." 

Durazzo  gazed  with  surprise  and  admiration 
on  the  heroic  girl,  who  thus  joyfully  submitted 
to  a  cruel  death,  and  was  able  at  this  trying  mo- 
ment to  exert  those  powers  of  eloquence,  for  which 
she  was  so  famous  at  the  Queen's'  court,  in  her 
sovereign''s  behalf.  His  heart  was  not  yet  wholly 
hardened  in  vice,  nor  could  he  think  of  her  doom 
without  regret ;  but  to  save  Bertha  would  now 
be  impossible, — she  knew  too  much  for  his  safety. 
He  was  about  to  depart,  when  Bertha  begged 
his  attention  for  one  instant  longer. 

''  I  find  you  are  possessed  of  power,"  said 
she ;  '*  if  you  could  have  effected  my  escape 
with  such  ease,  you  can  surely  save  Giacinta, 
who  is  doomed  to  suffer ;  but  remember,  she  will 
not  listen  to  your  base  proposals  :  if  you  have 
any  feeling,  any  humanity,  save  her  and  another 
innocent  person,  the  Count  Rosenlein  :  attempt 
not  to  tamper  with  these  honourable  minds,  but, 
oh,  save  them,  I  beseech  you  {" 
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Durazzo,  without  appearing  to  listen  to  her 
entreaties,  hastily  withdrew. 

Bertha  was  now  again  left  to  the  solitude  and 
darkness  of  her  dungeon  ;  the  wind  howled  mourn- 
fully through  the  small  unglazed  window ;  it  was 
the  end  of  January,  and  the  cold  intense.  Ber- 
tha was  so  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  that  she 
sat  down,  and  leaning  her  head  against  the  stone 
wall,  fell  asleejl !  How  long  she  remained  in  this 
happy  state  of  oblivion,  is  uncertain  ;  but  her 
repose  was  sound  and  sweet,  and  she  probably 
would  not  have  awoke  till  the  gaoler  came  to  con- 
duct her  to  torture  and  death,  had  not  something 
gently  touched  her  head.  She  roused  herself,  and 
for  a  moment  she  could  not  imagine  where  she 
was,  or  what  had  happened  ;  but  the  painful  truth 
returned  but  too  soon  in  all  its  horror  to  her 
awakened  sense.  It  was  still  dark,  but  surely 
she  had  felt  something  move,  and  on  searching 
with  her  hands  round  the  cell,  she  grasped  a 
rope  which  seemed  to  be  fastened  to  the  win- 
dow above  her  head,  and  which  she  knew  was 
certainly  not  there  when  she  first  came  into  the 
cell  :   a  ray  of  hope  flashed  through  her  mind  ; 
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she  applied  her  weight  to  the  rope ;  it  was  firm, 
and  drawing  herself  up,  she  reached  the  window. 
Here  she  saw,  by  the  faint  starlight,  a  ladder 
of  ropes  fastened  :  but  now  another  difficulty 
presented  itself, — the  window  was  so  deep  and 
small  she  scarcely  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
through  it ;  this,  however,  thanks  to  her  slight 
figure,  she  accomplished  ;  and  having  reached 
the  ladder  of  ropes,  effected  in  safety  her 
long  and  perilous  descent,  and  found  herself 
in  the  arms  of  Lischen,  who  almost  sobbed 
with  joy  at  once  more  embracing  her  lost  mis- 
tress. 

"  Haste,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  ! "  said  an- 
other voice  close  by :  it  was  Antonio's. 

Three  horses  were  waiting,  on  which  the  little 
party  mounted,  and  in  another  instant  were 
galloping  swiftly  from  the  town.  For  two  hours 
they  continued  their  career  without  interruption  ; 
but  at  last  Bertha  slackened  her  pace,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whither  they  were  flying,  as  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory  she  could  not  hope  for 
safety. 

''  To  the  Tyrol,"  said  Lischen ;   "  to  our  own 
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dear  country.  The  generous  Prince  Louis  has 
furnished  us  with  money  and  the  means  for  your 
escape :  at  Itri  we  will  leave  these  tired  horses, 
purchase  fresh  ones,  and  never  tarry  for  rest  till 
we  are  beyond  Gaeta,  and  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples."  She  then  informed  Bertha  of  all 
that  happened,  with  the  assistance  of  Antonio, 
who  liked  always  to  speak  for  himself:  he  had 
been,  fof  some  time  past,  using  every  exertion  to 
effect  Rosenlein's  escape,  but  without  success : 
the  Count  had  been  imprisoned  in  a  low  dun- 
geon of  St.  Elmo,  since  the  Duchess  of  Fondi 
was  taken,  and  it  was  supposed  would  have  been 
executed  with  Sancha  and  the  other  prisoners. 
Owing  to  the  secret  influence  of  Durazzo,  he, 
with  Giacinta  and  a  few  more,  were  respited  for 
a  time  ;  but  it  was  now  confidently  affirmed  they 
were  to  be  executed  with  Bertha  on  the  following 
day. 

Antonio  said  he  had  been  running  about 
the  town  all  day  in  despair  at  the  sad  news, 
when  he  met  Prince  Louis's  cortege  coming 
from  the  Queen's  palace,  and  beheld  his  beloved 
Lischen,  who  had  informed  him  of  all  that  had 
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passed.  The  result  was  a  plan  for  Bertha's 
escape,  which  was  successful,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  now  they  hurried  forward  towards 
Itri,  not  without  many  apprehensions  of  pur- 
suit and  danger. 

Bertha  feared  it  might  excite  suspicion  if  they 
entered  the  town  of  Itri  to  purchase  fresh  horses, 
it  was  therefore  resolved  that,  instead  of  doing 
so,  they  should  leave  the  high  road  and  conceal 
themselves  in  the  wood,  while  the  horses  rested, 
and  Antonio  procured  them  some  refreshment. 
They  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  exactly  suited 
to  their  purpose,  desolate  and  wild,  as  if  never 
visited  by  a  human  being. 

The  day  had  dawned,  and  the  sun  soon  rose 
to  cheer  them  with  its  light,  and  dispel  the 
wintery  mists  that  hung  over  the  mountains. 
Here  Antonio  left  them  to  seek  food  for  their 
horses,  and  Bertha  had  leisure  to  thank  God 
for  this  fresh  proof  of  his  mercy,  in  again  pre- 
serving her  from  a  cruel  death. 

Antonio  was  successful,  and  returned  loaded 
with  provisions.  After  an  hour's  rest  they  re- 
sumed  their  journey,    pursuing   the    most    un- 
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frequented  paths  towards  Gaeta,  which  beautiful 
spot  they  passed  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  into 
the  blue  waters.  Bertha  turned  to  take  her 
last  survey  of  Vesuvius  and  the  islands  near 
Naples  ;  their  pale  outline  was  scarcely  visible, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  thought 
of  the  Queen,  of  Rosenlein,  Giacinta,  and  the 
many  friends  who  probably  that  day  had  suffered 
intense  agony  in  mind  and  body.  She  gazed 
till  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  mountains,  blended 
with  the  horizon,  could  no  longer  be  distin- 
guished. The  travellers  were  afraid  to  enter 
Gaeta,  and  therefore  passing  it  by,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  darkness  for  many  miles  beyond. 

The  night  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  fresh 
invigorating  sea-breezes  enabled  them  to  travel 
much  further  than  they  expected,  until  they 
reached  the  boundary  of  Naples,  and  entered 
the  states  of  the  Church.  Here  all  fear  of  pur- 
suit ceased,  but  a  new  cause  for  alarm  now 
suggested  itself  to  their  minds  :  the  Pope's  ter- 
ritory, particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  Ter- 
racina,  was  infested  by  banditti ;  and  though  at 
that   time  the  celebrated   orator,  Rienzi  the  Tri- 
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bune  of  Rome,  boasted  of  having  rid  the  country 
of  these  marauders,  yet  many  affirmed  he  had 
only  taken  them  into  his  own  pay,  to  support 
his  infant  power,  and  that  they  occasionally  re- 
turned to  their  accustomed  haunts  and  employ- 
ments. 

The  party  now  approached  a  little  village,  and 
being  no  longer  obliged  to  shun  the  abodes  of 
men,  boldly  entered,  and  soon  found  shelter  and 
rest  in  an  hospitable  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

And  look,  I  pray,  how  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  fragrant 
The  dewy  morning  is, — there,  o'er  our  heads. 
The  birds  convened,  like  busy  gossips  sit, 
Trimming  their  speckled  feathers.     In  the  thick 
And  tufted  herbage,  with  a  humming  noise, 
Stirs  many  a  new-waked  thing ;  amongst  the  grass, 
Beetles  and  lady-birds  and  lizards  glide. 
Showing  their  shining  coats  like  tinted  gold. 

Baillie. 

He  confederation  makes 
With  grief,  who  on  a  future  woe  so  looks, 
That  of  the  present  calm,  (haply  replete 
With  cure,)  he  takes  no  note. 

Seymer. 

At  an  early  hour  the  travellers  were  again 
on  the  road ;  they  passed  Terracina  at  sunrise, 
and  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  glad  to   have  traversed   the    dan- 
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gerous  mountains  of  Terracina  without  mo- 
lestation. On  the  following  day  they  hoped  to 
reach  Rome ;  but  had  many  weary  miles  to 
travel  along  the  marshes,  which  reminded  Ber- 
tha painfully  of  her  journey  through  the  desert 
plains  of  Psestum  ;  the  same  drowsiness  oppressed 
her ;  and  Lischen  dreaded  lest  the  malaria,  which 
prevailed,  should  bring  on  a  return  of  the  fever. 
She  urged  their  entrance  into  Veletri,  to  seek 
shelter,  suggesting  that  perhaps  some  convent 
might  afford  them  hospitality  ;  in  this  they  were 
not  disappointed.  The  holy  sisters  of  St.  Ur- 
sula opened  their  convent-gates,  and  kindly  mi- 
nistered to  their  wants,  without  either  question 
or  demur,  and  the  travellers  lingered  in  their 
comfortable  quarters  till  late  the  following  morn- 
ing :  the  nuns  cautioned  them  against  the  dangers 
of  banditti,  and  strongly  dissuaded  them  from  the 
attempt  to  reach  Rome  that  night,  but  advised 
them  to  sleep  at  Albano,  where  a  convent  of 
their  order  would  gladly  afford  shelter. 

They  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace;  Bertha's 
horse  had  become  lame,  and  the  sun  had  set 
long  before  they  approached  Albano  :  on  turn- 
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ing  an  angle  of  the  road,  which  now  led 
through  a  wild  mountainous  country,  they  be- 
held a  group  of  men  approaching,  attired  in  the 
picturesque  but  formidable  dress  of  banditti. 
To  retreat  was  impossible,  and  the  piercing  eyes 
of  these  armed  ruffians  had  already  descried 
their  prey  :  in  another  moment  the  travellers 
were  suiTounded,  and  robbed  of  everything  they 
possessed,  except  a  diamond  ornament,  the  gift 
of  Rudolf,  which  was  fortunately  concealed  in 
Bertha's  bosom,  with  the  golden  violet  of  Pro- 
vence, which  she  had  worn  at  the  tournament. 
The  banditti  also  carried  off  their  horses,  but  left 
the  travellers  without  having  inflicted  any  personal 
injury  on  them.  Lischen  and  Antonio  were 
quite  cast  down  and  overwhelmed  by  this  unto- 
ward misfortune;  but  Bertha  endeavoured  to 
cheer  her  companions  by  reminding  them  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  the  providence  of  God 
had  hitherto  preserved  their  lives,  and  urged 
them  to  trust  to  the  same  Almighty  power  for 
future  care  and  protection. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  reach  Drosberg,'"   said 
Lischen,  ''  without  money  or  horses  ?" 
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The  question  was  indeed  perplexing,  and  as 
they  proceeded  down  the  mountain  towards  Al- 
bano,  Bertha  occupied  herself  in  revolving  vari- 
ous schemes  for  prosecuting  the  journey,  as  she 
was  most  anxious  now  to  reach  the  convent  at 
Innspruck,  where  she  had  passed  many  years  of 
her  youth.  The  sister  Rosilda,  who  resided  there, 
seemed  the  only  person  in  the  whole  world,  out 
of  Naples,  with  whom  she  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected. Besides,  should  the  tidings  of  her  escape 
reach  Rudolf,  he  would  certainly  conjecture  she 
had  taken  refuge  at  Innspruck,  and  might  follow 
her  there.  All  these  considerations  made  her  de- 
termine to  find  some  means  of  continuing  their 
journey. 

When  the  travellers  reached  the  convent  at 
Albano,  and  craved  a  night's  lodging,  they  were 
much  hurt  at  the  hesitation  and  suspicious  looks 
of  the  lay-sister,  who  opened  the  gate ;  but 
Bertha  remembered  that  the  robbers  had  certainly 
not  left  them  in  a  very  respectable  plight, 
inasmuch  as  Antonio  had  been  despoiled  of  his 
outer  garments,  and  Bertha  had  lost  her  silken 
hood  and  muffler. 
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The  old  Touriere  rubbed  her  eyes,  held  the 
lamp  up  to  their  faces,  and  seemed  very  much  in- 
clined to  close  the  door  upon  them,  when  Ber- 
tha informed  her  of  the  misfortunes  they  had 
just  met  with,  and  at  the  same  time  of  their 
having  been  recommended  by  the  holy  sisters  of 
Veletri  to  tarry  at  this  convent. 

At  last  the  travellers  gained  admittance,  but 
Bertha  could  not  avoid  remarking  that,  even 
among  holy  nuns,  a  full  purse  and  a  good  dress 
were  better  recommendations  than  penury  and 
misfortune.  Lischen  was  much  distressed  at 
the  inhospitable  behaviour  of  the  sisterhood, 
and  began  again  to  despond,  declaring  she  could 
not  imagine  what  would  become  of  them,  for 
even  if  Bertha  were  to  sell  her  diamond  orna- 
ment at  Rome,  the  produce  would  not  suffice  to 
carry  them  half-way  to  T}to1. 

"  We  must  become  minstrels  and  jugglers," 
said  Bertha,  smiling  through  her  tears.  *'  I  will 
purchase  a  mandoline ;  my  songs  will  gain  us 
admittance  into  hall  and  bower,  and  thus  we 
shall  never  want  a  night's  lodging  from  Rome 
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to  Tyrol.     Antonio,  I  think,  can  perform  some 
juggling  tricks  ?" 

"  Oil,  yes,"  said  Lischen,  her  courage  reviv- 
ing at  the  idea ;  "he  can  throw  up  a  dozen 
knives  and  catch  them  on  the  tip  of  his  finger ; 
he  can  tumble,  and  jump  through  hoops,  and 
sing  comic  songs  ;  besides,  he  is  an  excellent  con- 
juror, and  frightened  many  of  our  Drosberg 
peasants,  who  believed  he  must  be  skilled  in 
magic." 

Bertha  readily  believed  this  ;  for  many  Neapo- 
litans of  the  lower  order  were  famous  for  their 
skill  in  *'jonglerie,"  and  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Italy  were  often  retained  in  great  families  for 
their  diversion  and  amusement.  Full  of  their  pro- 
ject, the  travellers  departed  at  an  early  hour,  and 
the  weather  being  cold.  Bertha  did  not  feel  much 
fatigued  with  the  walk.  They  reached  Rome  at 
mid-day,  and  proceeded  through  the  most  retired 
streets  in  search  of  a  jeweller  with  whom  to  treat 
about  the  diamond  ornament.  However,  they 
soon  encountered  an  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, and  not  being  able  to  proceed  against  the 
stream,  were  pushed  and  jostled  till  they  found 
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themselves  close  to  the  Forum,  where  the  Tri- 
bune Cola  di  Rienzi  was  holding  his  daily 
court. 

Bertha  was  much  pleased  to  see  this  celebrated 
man,  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much  from  his 
great  friend  and  admirer  Petrarch.  He  stood 
on  a  raised  platform,  attired  in  the  garments  of 
ancient  Rome,  which  displayed  his  commanding 
figure  to  great  advantage.  He  was  declaiming 
with  great  eloquence,  and  the  popular  words  of, 
country — ancient  rights — liberty  of  the  people, 
&c.  were  received  with  shouts  of  acclamation  by  his 
admiring  audience.  He  proceeded  to  inform 
his  devoted  subjects  that  the  fortresses  of  the 
Orsino  family  and  other  powerful  barons  had 
been  taken,  and  all  their  possessions  were  to  be 
divided  equally  amongst  the  free  citizens  of 
Rome. 

The  shouts  of  "  Long  live  Rienzi !"  and  the 
cries  of  ''  Down  with  the  t}Tants  !  Death  to 
the  Colonnas,  the  Scalas  !  Down  with  the 
nobles  !"  were  now  deafening. 

The  people  pressed  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
our  travellers  had   to  wait  until  Rienzi,  having 
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ended  his  speech,  and  decided  various  causes 
which  were  brought  before  him,  the  people 
separated,  and  with  elate  and  triumphant  looks 
returned  to  their  habitations. 

Bertha  and  her  companions  then  proceeded 
to  execute  their  several  projects.  The  orna- 
ment was  successfully  exchanged  for  money, 
with  which  they  purchased  dresses  suitable  to 
their  new  vocations. 

Bertha  was  soon  equipped  as  a  minstrel  or 
troubadour,  in  a  tunic  of  green  velvet  slashed 
with  white  satin,  which  descended  a  little  below 
her  knee,  and  she  wore  an  ample  cloak,  of  the 
former  costly  material,  but  of  purple  colour,  em- 
broidered in  gold.  A  lace  ruff  encircled  her 
slender  throat,  her  long  hair  was  carefully  con- 
cealed under  a  small  velvet  hat  of  the  same  co- 
lour as  the  coat,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  white 
feathers  ;  but  a  few  golden  ringlets  escaped  and 
played  on  her  fair  brow  and  throat  ;  silk-stock- 
ings and  shoes,  ornamented  with  bows  of  green 
satin,  completed  her  costume.  A  mandoline  was 
slung  across  her  shoulder  by  a  green  ribbon. 

Lischen  jumped  with  joy  at  seeing  how  beau- 
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tiful  Bertha  appeared  :  her  spirits  rose,  for  she 
now   felt    that    their  progress  would  be  one  of 
triumph   rather  than  of  difficulty,  a  skilful  min- 
strel being    always    welcome    among   all    classes 
from  the  king  to  the  peasant   or  bandit.     Lis- 
chen's  joy  was   complete  when  Antonio   entered 
the  room  attired  in  the  dress  peculiar  to  jugglers, 
which,    though  of  less  costly  material  than  that 
of  a  minstrel,  was  more  gaudy,  being  composed 
of  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow,  to  denote  the 
universal  genius   of  the   wearer,    who   professed 
equal  skill  in   the   song  or   dance,    the   tale   or 
tumble,   and  all  the  various   feats    of  jonglerie. 
Antonio's  dress  fitted  close  to  his  body,  so  as 
not  to  impede  his  movements ;   but  he  had  add- 
ed   a  cloak,   to    wear  when    not    performing  his 
feats.     A  powerful   though  humble  instrument, 
called  a  gigue, — a  sort  of  bagpipe,  was  slung  round 
his    shoulders,    and    he    brought   a    tambourine 
and  castinets  for  Lischen.     Antonio  was  in  high 
glee,   and   began   capering    about,    throwing   up 
knives  and  balls,   and  catching  them  with  won- 
derful dexterity. 

Bertha  smiled,  and  was  glad  to  see  her  com- 
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panions  so  happy.  She  could  not  join  in  their 
exultation,  for  her  heart  was  still  full  of  grief, 
and  weighed  down  with  the  loss  of  her  be- 
loved friends.  Sancha's  dying  groans,  and  Gia- 
cinta's  and  Rosenlien's  dreadful  fate,  were  con- 
tinually before  her,  and  she  looked  forward  with 
dismay  to  the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to  sing, 
recite,  and  laugh,  when  her  spirit  was  sad  with- 
in her.  However,  it  could  not  be  helped ;  she 
must  submit  to  her  destiny,  and  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  blessing  she  still  possessed — health 
and  strength,  and  talents  that  would  enable  her 
to  reach  her  own  country. 

The  following  morning  the  party  mounted 
three  good  horses,  which  Antonio  had  purchased, 
and  took  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia. 

It  will  be  needless  to  follow  Bertha  in  her 
long  progress ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  one 
of  complete  success.  The  minstrel  Ruggieri  of 
Provence,  as  she  styled  herself,  received  un- 
bounded applause  wherever  he  went.  The 
ladies  vied  with  each  other  in  bestowing  gifts 
and  tokens  of  their  admiration  on  the  hand- 
some youth  ;  and  the  Princess  Leonora  of  Este 
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entreated  her  brother  to  retain  Ruggieri  in  his 
ducal  court,  at  Ferrara  ;  but  the  young  trouba- 
dour could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  pro- 
posal so  flattering.  Next  to  Joanna's  court  at 
Naples  there  was  no  place  where  talent  was  so 
well  appreciated  as  at  Ferrara.  The  Duke  used 
every  means  to  entice  the  poets  and  painters 
away  from  Joanna,  and  was  enchanted  to  hear 
that  Ruggieri  came  from  her  court.  He  could 
not  comprehend  why  so  accomplished  a  minstrel 
should  direct  his  steps  towards  barbarous  Ger- 
many, where  his  talents  would  be  utterly  thrown 
away.  The  Princess  Leonora  expressed  a  hope 
that  at  least  he  would  return  again,  as  with  a 
deep  sigh  she  pressed  his  hand,  and  taking  an 
ornament  of  great  value  from  her  beautiful  fore- 
head, bestowed  it  with  many  fair  words  on  Bertha. 
Antonio  had  no  reason,  either,  to  complain  of  his 
success.  His  feats  and  gay  songs  excited  much 
merriment,  and  served  to  enliven  the  hearts  of 
those  who  had  been  moved  to  tears  by  Bertha's 
lays.  He  was  well  rewarded  both  in  kitchen 
and  hall,  and  gained  so  much,  that  he  looked 
forward  to  be   enabled   to   buy  some  land   and 
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a  cottage   in  the  valley  of  Drosberg,  and  more- 
over a  wedding-dress  for  Lischen. 

In  bending  towards  the  minstrel  to  take  leave 
of  her  favom-ite,  the  beautiful  Leonora  of  Este 
discovered  the  golden  violet  of  Provence.  This 
increased  her  veneration  for  his  talents  tenfold, 
being  aware  that  it  was  the  highest  prize  which 
a  minstrel  could  receive.  She  pointed  out  the 
valuable  trophy  to  her  brother,  who  was  all 
astonishment,  that  so  young  a  minstrel  could  at- 
tain the  perfection  required  for  such  an  honour, 
and  admired  his  modesty  in  thus  concealing  the 
proof  of  his  success  from  public  view.  Bertha, 
with  due  thanks,  at  last  took  her  leave,  and 
instead  of  directing  her  steps  on  the  high  road 
to  Padua  and  Verona,  went  directly  north,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Antonio,  who  longed  for 
the  speedy  termination  of  their  journey,  that 
he  might  be  united  to  his  Lischen,  who  now 
passed  for  his  sister.  However,  Bertha  was  re- 
solute, affirming  that  it  would  only  delay  them 
one  day  longer,  and  she  looked  so  animated, 
and  so  full  of  some  new  design,  that  Lischen 
was  delighted  at  beholding  her  beaming    coun- 
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tenance.     She  had  scarcely  seen  her  dear  mistress 
smile  since  they  left  Persano. 

After  crossing  the  Apennines,   on    the   south 
of  Bologna,   their  route   had  been   through  the 
vast   plains    of  Lombardy,    which,    though    re- 
sembling  at   all    times    a  beautiful  garden   in   a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  tires  from  its  continual 
sameness.     The   travellers    were    now   delighted 
to  approach  a  beautiful  cluster  of  hills  :    it  was 
towards  the  end  of  April,  the  trees  were  arrayed 
in  the  freshest  green,  all  nature  looked  young  and 
replete  with  newly-awakened  happiness,  the  hedges 
of  pomegranate   and  rhododendron  were  in   full 
bloom,  and  the  air  wafted  perfume   from    mul- 
titudes of  shrubs  and  flowers.     As  they  ascended 
the  side  of  one  of  the  hills,  a  view  of  great  ex- 
tent and  beauty  presented  itself.     Bertha  paused 
and  gazed  upon  it  with  delight.     To  the  west 
lay  the  vast  plain  of  Lombardy,  over  which  she 
had  travelled,  dotted  with  the  cities  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Modena,  and  many  others,  their  tall  cam- 
paniles and  white   palazzi  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  the  blue  Apennines  on  that  side  forming  a 
boundary  to  the  picture.    Bertha  then  turned  her 
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gaze  towards  tlie  south ; — what  endless  variety 
was  there  !  castles  and  convents  were  seen  among 
the  verdant  gardens,  and  far  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared the  Adriatic  like  a  silver  streak, — the 
domes,  palaces,  and  towers,  that  seemed  to  rise 
up  amid  its  glistening  waves,  proclaimed  the 
presence  of  glorious  Venice.  To  the  north, 
the  plains  of  Friuli,  the  Lago  di  Garda,  Padua, 
Verona,  and  many  other  interesting  towns,  ap- 
peared distinctly  among  groves  and  vineyards, 
bounded  by  the  Alps,  with  their  snow-clad 
peaks. 

On  these  Lischen's  glistening  eye  was  fixed, 
for  there  she  recognised  the  well-known  forms 
of  many  a  mountain  in  her  native  land  —  her 
own  dear  Tyrol.  "  That  pointed  cone,''  she 
exclaimed,  "  which  rises  there  just  over  the 
large  lake,  is  the  Monte  Tonal  ;  another,  a 
little  way  to  the  left,  is  the  great  Ortler  Spitz  ; 
that  with  a  rounded  top,  the  Monte  Stevio  : 
how  often  have  I  gazed  on  them  from  my  be- 
loved Drosberg."  Here  poor  Lischen,  overcome 
by  her  recollections,  burst  into  tears,  but  joyful, 
notwithstanding,  were  her  feelings. 
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Attracted  by  the  interesting  and  splendid 
view,  the  travellers  had  unconsciously  ascended 
until  they  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
but  instead  of  turning  back,  Bertha  decided  on 
continuing  the  same  route,  though  their  progress 
was  much  impeded  by  cherry  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  which  now  covered  the  hill  with  one  mass 
of  blossoms. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  summit,  Bertha 
looked  anxiously  down  and  beheld,  rising  from 
a  dark  wood  of  cypress  and  myrtles,  a  small 
white  tower,  and  near  it  appeared  the  roof  of 
a  house.  A  few  cottages  were  seen  in  this  se- 
questered valley,  which  was  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  the  fertile  hill  on  which  the  travellers 
stood,  but  opened  to  the  south,  and  admitted 
a  view  of  the  beautiful  plain  bounded  by  the 
distant  mountains  and  the  silvery  Adriatic. 
Bertha  hastened  towards  the  little  village,  and 
passed  by  the  church  whose  high  tower  had 
hitherto  been  her  guide. 

A  narrow  path  on  the  side  of  the  valley  led 
towards  a  house  deeply  embedded  among  laurels 
and  beautiful  shrubs   of  every  hue.      They  en- 
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tered  through  an  arched  gateway  into  a  garden 
filled  with  the  choicest  plants,  which  surround- 
ed the  house  :  here  Bertha  dismounted,  hastily 
arranged  her  dress,  and  pulled  the  hat  closer 
over  her  face,  so  as  to  conceal  her  features  as 
much  as  possible.  She  slung  the  mandoline 
round  her  neck,  and  proceeded  up  a  vine-covered 
staircase  to  an  open  balcony  before  the  house. 
Here  were  vases  filled  with  flowers,  and  among 
them,  basking  in  the  sun,  lay  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful cat,  who  lazily  turned  its  head,  and  gazed 
with  surprise  on  the  visiter.  Bertha  spoke  to 
the  petted  animal,  for  such  its  sleek  well-combed 
hair,  and  unwieldy  size,  proclaimed  it  to  be,  and 
in  return  for  her  civility,  it  left  its  flowery  bed 
and  preceded  Bertha  through  the  open  door  of 
the  house,  purring,  as  if  to  give  notice  of  a 
stranger's  approach. 

Bertha  struck  the  chords  of  her  mandoline, 
and  began  to  sing  a  beautiful  Provencal  air. 
The  cat  went  into  a  room  to  the  left,  but  soon 
returned,  followed  by  a  man,  whose  tall  and 
commanding  figure  was  clad  in  long  robes  of 
fine  snowy  wool,    confined   round   the  waist,  in 
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graceful  folds,  by  a  broad  leathern  belt.  His 
handsome  features  were  of  the  Grecian  cast,  and 
his  fine  eyes,  expressive  of  strong  intellect  and 
genius,  now  beamed  with  pleasure  and  curiosity. 
He  listened  in  silence  till  Bertha's  lay  was 
ended. 

"  Who  comes  from  fair  Provence  to  visit 
this  remote  spot,  and  rejoice  me  with  his  me- 
lody ?  Since  last  at  Avignon  I  have  not  heard 
the  sound  of  lute  or  mandoline.  Welcome, 
welcome,  fair  youth,  to  my  poor  dwelling ;  come 
and  partake  of  my  simple  fair,  and  relate  the 
last  news  from  the  land  of  poesy."  So  saying, 
he  led  Bertha  through  two  apartments,  fur- 
nished simply,  but  with  much  taste,  in  which 
various  books  and  papers  were  lying  about  in 
literary  confasion. 

The  third  room  was  smaller ;  a  chair  of  carved 
wood  was  placed  near  the  window,  which  com- 
manded an  enchanting  view,  and  before  it  a  table, 
on  which  were  some  writings,  a  vase  of  sweet 
flowers,  and  the  miniature  of  a  lady ;  another 
chair  and  a  bookcase  completed  the  furniture. 
The  marble  floor  was  newly  strewed   with   the 
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yellow  broom  and  scarlet  pomegranate,  which  gave 
it  a  pleasant  freshness.  Birds  were  hung  in 
cages  round  the  open  window,  but  the  doors 
were  unfastened,  and  several  flew  to  their  master 
when  he  seated  himself  in  his  carved  oak-chair, 
and  continued  warbling  their  melodious  strains, 
perched  upon  his  hand,  or  playing  with  the 
light  brown  hair  which  hung  in  luxurious  tresses 
over  his  shoulders. 

Bertha  seated  herself  opposite  her  host,  with 
her  head  averted  from  the  light,  and  in  answer 
to  his  questions  relating  to  Provence,  she  inform- 
ed him  that  she  came  last  from  Naples.  His 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  deep  me- 
lancholy, as  he  inquired  after  the  beautiful 
Queen  Joanna,  and  the  dreadful  events  which 
had  lately  occurred  ;  but  seeing  Bertha's  emo- 
tion, he  kindly  changed  the  subject,  and  asked 
about  the  "tournament  of  esprit,"  which  had  been 
held  at  Naples,  when  Joanna  bestowed,  for  the 
first  time,  the  golden  violet  of  Provence.  "  Who 
gained  the  prize  ?  Come,  gentle  troubadour,  I  '11 
warrant  me,  you  have  learnt  the  successful  lay ; 
you  must  sing  it  to  me  before  you  mention  the 
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composer's  name,  and  see  whether  I  shall  have 
sufficient  skill  to  divine  its  author/"* 

"  It  "was  "won  by  a  foreigner  ;  I  doubt  if  you 
can  ever  have  heard  him  perform,  for,  wonderful 
to  say,  he  is  not  a  troubadour  by  profession."' 

"  Then  I  feel  sure  it  was  Count  Rosenlein, 
the  poet  of  Tyrol,  or,  as  they  call  him,  the 
Minstrel  of  the  North." 

Bertha's  tears  flowed  fast  at  the  mention  of 
the  kind  companion  of  her  hours  of  sickness. 
"  Alas  !  I  fear  he  is  no  more  !"  said  she,  mourn- 
fully. "  He  suffered  a  cruel  death  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  perfectly  innocent," —  she  paused, 
and  then,  overcoming  her  emotion,  continued ; 
"  I  cannot  sing  his  lay  ;  it  would  recall  too  many 
painful  feelings  ;  but  you  shall  hear  that  com- 
posed by  a  young  girl,  who  won  the  ladies' 
golden  violet." 

She  accordingly  commenced  the  air  which  she 
had  composed  al  irnproviso  for  the  occasion. 
The  countenance  of  her  host  grew  more  and  more 
interested  and  excited  as  she  proceeded  ;  he  drew 
his  chair  closer,  and  even  looked  inquiringly 
under   her   minstrel   hat,   when    he   clapped   his 
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hands  together  with  a  half  suppressed  excla- 
mation of  joy,  that  he  might  not  interrupt  her. 
Bertha  no  longer  endeavoured  to  conceal  her 
features ;  and  when  she  had  ended,  playfully 
asked  him  if  he  had  divined  the  author. 

"  I  think  I  know  the  composer  as  well  as  the 
master,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand :  "  they  are 
the  words  of  my  pupil,  the  Queen'*s  favourite 
maid  of  honour,  the  beautiful  Bertha  Linden ; 
and  moreover,  I M  pledge  my  laurel  crown,  that 
it  is  her  own  melodious  voice  which  has  now 
sung  them  to  me,  and  right  glad  am  I  to  wel- 
come her  to  Arqua.'' 

"  Come,  puss,^'  said  he  to  the  cat,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  his  chair,  "let  us  make 
merry  and  rejoice  to  see  an  old  friend  in  this 
remote  country, —  nay,  you  need  not  explain, 
my  Bertha, — I  divine  all  ! — an  odious  and  un- 
founded accusation  has  obliged  you  to  fly  from 
Naples,  and  you  have  been  obliged  to  make  use 
of  your  talents,  which  happily  have  procured  for 
you  a  safe,  and  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  journey.'" 

In  the  mean  time,  Antonio  and  Lischen  had 
met   with  a  warm  reception  from    the   few   ser- 
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vants  of  Petrarch's  humble  establishment.  Ber- 
tha remained  an  hour  longer  with  her  venerated 
master,  who  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  to  pass 
a  few  days  with  him.  It  was  an  hour  of  great 
enjoyment  to  both  parties  ;  they  partook  of  a 
slight  repast  in  a  favourite  spot  of  the  garden, 
under  a  laurel-tree,  commanding  a  beautiful  view, 
and  Bertha  informed  the  poet  of  most  of  the 
principal  events  which  had  happened  at  Naples, 
and  wept  with  him  over  the  fate  of  Sancha  and 
all  those  who  had  perished  in  so  cruel  a  manner. 
Such  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen 
the  face  of  a  friend,  that  it  was  with  great  regret 
she  bade  farewell  to  her  kind  preceptor  and 
his  beautiful  tranquil  abode,  where  everything 
seemed  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  and 
enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Then  be  not  so  cast  down.     Last  night  the  air 
Was  still  and  pleasant ;  sweetly  through  the  trees, 
Which  moved  not,  look'd  the  stars,  the  crescent  moon; 
The  night-birds*  lengthen'd  note  with  fitful  lapse, 
And  the  soft  ceaseless  sound  of  distant  rills 
Upon  the  list'ning  ear  came  soothingly; 
While  the  cool  freshness  of  the  air  was  mix'd 
With  rising  odours  from  the  flowery  earth ; 
In  such  sweet  summer-nights,  be  we  well  assured, 
The  unhoused  head  sleeps  soundest. 

Baillie. 


The  brain  o'erwrought 


By  things  that  touch  our  waking  hours  with  joy 
Or  woe,  reposes  not  when  slumber  chains 
Each  sense ;  but  as  the  thunder-peal  which  breaks 
Amid  some  mountain  range,  o'er  crag  and  glen 
Is  flung  by  echo  wild,  so  when  we  sleep. 
Each  stronger  impulse  from  the  world  without 
Through  mazy  fancy  vibrates.     Dreams  are  but 
Thoughts  unconstrained  by  reason,  images 
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Of  shade  and  substance  mingled,  skeletons 
Of  truth  in  falsehood  clad  :  nor  hope  nor  fear 
Should  gather  light  or  darkness  from  the  hues 
Of  those  wild  pictures. 

Seymer, 

A  FEW  more  days  brought  our  travellers  to 
the  confines  of  the  Tyrol.  On  leaving  Arqua 
their  route  led  them  through  the  cities  of  Vicenza 
and  Verona  to  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  now  the 
great  Ortler  Spitz  rose  in  proud  majesty  before 
them,  and  the  air  blew  fresh  and  cool  from  its 
glaciers  and  snowy  peak.  Following  the  course 
of  the  Adige,  they  entered  the  romantic  vale  of 
Sole.  It  was  late  in  the  day,  and  they  looked 
anxiously  for  some  village  or  castle.  But  Lischen, 
turning  dreadfully  pale,  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  terror;  "  Dearest  lady,  stop,  I  beseech 
you ;  the  shades  of  evening  are  falling  ;  let  us  not 
proceed.  I  had  forgotten  we  were  so  near  Sa- 
lurn  :  look  at  that  gigantic  wall  of  rock,  its  red 
hue  gleaming  like  fire  in  the  beams  of  the  setting 
sun — round  that  point  is  the  Castle  of  Salum  : 
a  magic  spell  is  over  it,  for  it  belonged  to  the 
wicked  Baroness  of  that  name,   who  bequeathed 
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it  to  Duke  Werner.  Nothing  now  can  exist 
within  its  walls,  but  her  ghost  is  sometimes  seen 
standing  on  the  parapet  of  the  highest  turret, 
amidst  flames  of  fire,  and  a  lurid  light  often 
shines  through  its  windows.  The  Baroness  was 
the  deadly  foe  of  the  race  of  Drosberg  ! 

Bertha,  though  free  from  superstition,  could 
not  avoid  shuddering,  for,  according  to  Rosen- 
lein's  account,  the  fearful  being  who  seemed  to 
possess  an  invisible  influence  over  her  destiny, 
exactly  resembled  the  figure  that  was  called  the 
ghost  of  the  Baroness  Salurn.  However,  she 
was  determined  not  to  give  way  to  foolish  appre- 
hensions, and  she  encouraged  her  companions  to 
continue  their  route  to  the  nearest  village ; 
they  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  castle  which  is 
perched  on  an  apparently  inaccessible  height,  and 
overshadowed  by  vast  precipices.  Its  appear- 
ance was  indeed  most  spectral,  and  it  seemed 
a  fit  abode  for  evil  spirits.  The  whole  valley 
now  assumed  a  wilder  character.  The  river  dash- 
ed impetuously  through  the  precipitous  rocks, 
which  were  of  the  same  gloomy  dark-red  hue 
as  the   castle  wall.     They  passed  a  village,  but 
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no  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen :  all  was  dreari- 
ness and  desolation. 

The  shades  of  night  were  fast  approaching, 
the  horses  completely  tired ;  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  Antonio  repeatedly  crossed  himself, 
and  invoked  the  aid  of  St.  Gennaro,  as  he 
looked  back  with  a  shudder  on  the  haunted 
castle,  and  then  at  the  deserted  cottages. 

"  Why  should  we  fear  to  pass  the  night  in 
one  of  these  habitations  ?''"  said  Bertha ;  "  and, 
as  the  horses  can  proceed  no  farther,  we  may  as 
well  be  under  shelter,  as  remain  all  night  exposed 
to  the  weather  in  this  cold  dreary  valley." 

"  Oh,  do  not  enter  one  of  them  !"  said  the 
terrified  Lischen ;  "  there  may  be  evil  spirits 
within,  in  league  with  our  mortal  foe,  to  whom 
this  valley  belonged.  Oh  !  I  fear  we  shall  never 
get  out  of  it  alive." 

Bertha  felt,  to  confess  the  truth,  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  arrangement ;  however,  there 
was  no  alternative,  and  she  endeavoured  to  laugh 
at  their  fears,  and  looking  about  for  a  cottage 
of  the  least  forbidding  aspect,  and  boldly  entering, 
she  mounted  the  old  dark  staircase,  on  the  out- 
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side,  having  directed  Lisclien  to  gather  some 
sticks  to  kindle  a  fire.  The  cottage  was  large, 
and  built  like  those  of  the  present  day  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Switzerland  ;  a  gallery  or  balcony  went 
entirely  round  the  second  story,  where  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  were  situated,  and  over  these 
projected  a  large  sloping  roof.  Antonio,  with 
many  a  sigh,  was  obliged  to  grope  about  in  the 
dark  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  tired  horses. 

The  moon  occasionally  sent  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing ray  through  the  clouds,  and  enabled  Lischen 
to  find  some  wood,  and  she  quickly  followed 
Bertha  up  the  creaking  staircase,  and  implored 
her  not  to  enter  the  open  door  till  Antonio 
came. 

"  I  cannot  bear  even  to  look  within,"  said 
Lischen,  her  teeth  chattering  with  terror  ;  "  me- 
thinks  I  see  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  That  would  indeed  be  fortunate,"  said  Ber- 
tha laughing ;  "  though  I  much  fear  the  reverse, 
and  that,  instead  of  your  all  sorts  of  things,  we 
shall  find  the  place  is  quite  empty ;"  and  taking 
Lischen's  hand  she  playfully  drew  her  into  the 
room  ;  the  faint  light  which  entered  through  two 
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windows  and  the  door,  showed,  indeed,  that  it 
contained  nothing,  and  Lischen  proceeded  to 
place  the  wood  in  the  huge  black  chimney. 

"  Something  moved,"*'  cried  Lischen  ;  "  oh  ! 
dear  lady,  leave  me  not,"  she  continued,  seeing 
Bertha  was  looking  into  the  next  apartment ; 
'^  wait  till  I  have  kindled  the  fire.  I  know  I 
saw  something  go  up  the  chimney.'" 

''  Probably  a  bird  frightened  from  its  resting- 
place,"  said  Bertha,  who  returned  and  assisted 
the  frightened  Lischen  to  light  the  fire  :  it  soon 
blazed  up,  and  cast  a  cheerful  light  over  the 
blackened  walls  and  raftered  ceiling. 

Antonio  entered  with  a  cheese  and  a  hand- 
kerchief full  of  corn,  which  he  had  found  in  the 
stores  beneath.  ''  Here  is  food  indeed,"  said 
he ;  "  but  I  like  not  the  place,  for,  depend 
upon  it,  the  owners  must  have  had  some  good 
reason  for  running  away  and  leaving  such  pos- 
sessions as  these  behind.  God  grant  we  may  not 
awake  in  the  morning,  either  dead  or  fairy- 
stricken." 

Bertha  now  went  exploring  over  the  other 
rooms,  and  called  to  Antonio  to  assist  in  bringing 
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some  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture  she 
had  discovered,  while  Lischen  prepared  a  cake 
with  the  corn  and  barley,  such  as  are  usually- 
eaten  by  the  peasants  of  Tyrol.  Bertha  was 
much  amused  by  their  strange  position,  having 
entirely  overcome  her  fears,  and  was  determined 
to  enjoy  the  romantic  occurrence.  The  moon  now 
shone  bright  over  the  landscape  :  Bertha  went  to 
the  window  and  gazed  upon  the  old  spectral -look- 
ing castle,  which  was  distinctly  visible,  far  up 
the  steep  mountain  sides,  overhanging  the  valley, 
and  she  tried  to  repress  the  shudder  which,  at 
that  sight,  stole  over  her,  and  banish  such  foolish 
ten*or.  A  scream  from  Lischen  arrested  her  at- 
tention. 

"  The  boards  are  stained  with  blood,"  said 
she.  "  Look  !  I  see  traces  of  it  all  across  the 
floor.  Oh,  pray  let  us  go  ;  I  cannot  remain  in 
this  place, — we  shall,  indeed  we  shall,  all  be 
murdered !"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Bertha  hastily  examined  the  spot  towards 
which  the  sobbing  Lischen  pointed,  and  saw  that 
the  girl  was  right,  and  for  an  instant  her  courage 
failed ;  however,  she  soon   vanquished  her  fears, 
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and  again  tried  to  infuse  some  of  her  own  cou- 
rage into  the  minds  of  her  companions,  by  ob- 
serving that  they  were  certainly  as  safe  within 
the  walls  of  a  deserted  cottage,  as  on  the  public 
road,  exposed  to  cold,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
wild  animals  which  infested  the  country.  Her 
great  firmness  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  Lis- 
chen  and  Antonio.  After  a  few  murmurs,  and 
sundry  invocations  for  the  protection  of  the 
blessed  San  Gennaro,  they  proceeded  to  spread 
on  the  table  their  frugal  fare.  In  spite  of  fear 
and  terror,  they  had  excellent  appetites,  and 
Bertha  was  delighted  with  Lischen's  barley- 
cakes.  After  supper  Bertha  tuned  her  mando- 
line, and  Antonio,  strengthened  by  his  repast, 
offered  to  accompany  her  on  his  gigue  ;  Lischen 
took  out  the  tambourine  and  castinets,  and  the 
old  walls  rang  with  loud  and  joyous  sounds. 
Though  it  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  harmony 
that  Bertha  could  enjoy,  she  was  glad  to  see 
the  good  effect  these  mirthful  tones  produced 
upon  the  spirits  of  her  companions :  more  effec- 
tually to  drive  away  their  fears,  she  struck  up 
the  lively  air  of  a  Neapolitan  tarantella.     Antonio 
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had  taught  his  betrothed  that  beautiful  dance, 
and,  encouraged  by  Bertha's  approving  smile,  they 
now  danced  it  with  great  spirit,  Antonio  continu- 
ing to  play  on  his  gigue  all  the  time.  The 
wooden  walls  and  heavy  rafters  of  the  cottage 
quite  shook  with  the  unwonted  merriment,  and 
in  this  most  inspiriting  employment,  the  dancers 
soon  entirely  forgot  the  ominous  stains  of  blood  on 
which  they  so  recklessly  trod.  Suddenly  a  loud, 
wild,  unearthly  laugh  was  heard,  proceeding  from 
the  window  ;  in  an  instant  the  still  vibrating  in- 
struments were  dropped  on  the  ground,  and 
horror  was  depicted  on  every  countenance,  for 
they  beheld  the  dreaded  object  of  their  appre- 
hension, the  black  Lady  of  Salurn  !  Her  fiendish 
eyes  were  fixed  with  an  expression  of  malicious 
joy  on  Bertha,  and  her  pale  unearthly  counte- 
nance was  illumined  by  the  flickering  glare  of 
the  expiring  fire ;  again  she  uttered  a  long  loud 
laugh,  and  then  disappeared. 

Bertha  stood,  pale  as  death,  transfixed  to  the 
spot,  her  eyes  still  riveted  on  the  open  window, 
nor  could  she  shake  off  a  dreadful  sense  of  terror 
and  apprehension,  which  now  seemed  to  paralyse  | 
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every  faculty  of  her  mind.  And  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible even  to  account  for  the  reason  of  her  strange 
apprehension.  She  had  experienced  scarcely  any 
fear  when  she  beheld,  at  Naples,  the  smoulder- 
ing flames  which  were  to  consume  her  body; 
nor  did  she  tremble  when  menaced  by  the 
treacherous  Durazzo,  in  the  prison  of  St.  Elmo  ; 
she  believed  not  in  ghosts,  wherefore  then  should 
the  sight  of  an  old  woman  affect  her  so  violently  r 
Reason,  however,  was  of  no  avail ;  she  felt  her 
heart  sink,  and  courage  utterly  fail.  In  vain 
she  endeavoured  to  regain  her  composure  and 
console  her  terrified  companions,  who  had  cast 
themselves  upon  their  knees,  and  were  crying 
and  praying  in  despair.  Bertha,  too,  applied  for 
protection  and  courage  from  a  never-failing  source. 
Her  prayers  were  fervent  and  sincere,  and  she  was 
beginning  to  feel  more  calm,  when  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  an  exclamation  from  Lischen. 

"  Oh,  the  castle  !  the  castle  is  illumi- 
nated !" 

Bertha  raised  her  eyes  towards  the  castle,  and 
beheld,  indeed,  a  red  lurid  glare  shining  through 
every  casement,  and  this  strange  appearance  was 
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rendered   more  striking,  as  the  moon  had  now 
set,  and  a  total  darkness  prevailed. 

"  The  building  must  be  on  fire,"  said  Ber- 
tha. 

Lischen  shook  her  head  mournfully.  *'  Fire 
does  not  burn  so  blue  :  believe  me,  lady,  no 
mortal  hand  could  kindle  that  unearthly  flame." 
In  another  instant  all  was  dark  again,  nor  could 
even  the  outline  of  that  mysterious  building  be 
distinguished. 

Perplexed  and  terrified  as  she  was,  Bertha 
felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  sleep  :  the  night 
before  her  intended  execution,  she  had  slept 
soundly ;  but  the  vision  of  the  black  lady  had 
a  power  over  her  mind,  that  the  anticipated 
rack  and  burning  stake  at  Naples  could  not 
exercise :  she  was  glad  to  see  that,  however 
great  had  been  Lischen'*s  terror,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  gradually  sinking  to  sleep,  and 
sundry  melodious  indications  which  proceeded 
from  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  proclaimed 
that  Antonio  was  also  in  that  happy  state.  Ber- 
tha occasionally  replenished  the  fire,  and  at- 
tempted  to   read,    firmly  resolved   not    to   raise 
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her  eyes  towards  the   casement   lest  she  should 
again  see  the  black  lady. 

Never  was  the  cheering  dawn  of  day  hailed 
with  greater  pleasure  than  by  Bertha,  after  that 
long  weary  night.  Before  the  sun  had  tinged 
with  its  rosy  hue  the  snow-capped  mountains, 
our  travellers  were  on  horseback,  and  with  joy 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  castle  and  valley  of 
Sal  urn. 

After  an  hour^s  quick  riding,  they  reached  a 
valley  of  a  totally  different  character,  where  all 
was  smiling  verdure  and  cheerful  repose.  The 
mountains  were  not  less  high,  but  they  were 
covered,  even  up  to  the  very  confines  of  their 
snowy  summits,  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  forest- 
trees  ;  the  river  Adige  was  here  a  clear  and  tran- 
quil stream,  flowing  through  sloping  meadows, 
where  the  cattle  grazed  among  lovely  flowers  of 
every  hue.  Here  and  there  a  thin  line  of  smoke 
issuing  from  among  the  trees,  showed  that  in  this 
valley  the  cottages  were  not  deserted  by  their 
possessors.  Soon  a  turn  in  the  road  disclosed 
another  beautiful  and  extensive  view,  with  the 
spire  of  Botzen  church  in  the  distance. 
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Lischen  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and 
nearly  sprang  from  her  horse  with  delight,  for 
she  descried  the  Colman  Spitz,  a  rocky  moun- 
tain, which  reared  its  gigantic  head  immediately 
over  her  own  dear  valley  of  Drosberg.  They 
reached  Botzen  at  mid- day,  from  whence  they 
pursued  their  course  along  the  beautiful  valley, 
which  presented  at  each  step  some  new  charm 
in  its  ever- varying  and  magnificent  scenery.  Lis- 
chen was  acquainted  with  every  peak  that  raised 
its  snowy  head  far  into  the  blue  sky,  every  cas- 
cade and  mountain-stream  which  rushed  into  the 
broad  river.  All  were  hailed  with  acclamations 
of  delight ;  but  when  at  last,  in  the  evening, 
they  fairly  entered  her  own  native  valley,  and 
she  beheld  the  splendid  Castle  of  Drosberg, 
towering  in  proud  majesty  over  the  foaming 
torrent,  her  transports  of  joy  were  beyond  all 
bounds. 

The  beautiful  vale  was  illuminated  by  the  last 
glowing  rays  of  a  setting  sun  :  Bertha  gazed  with 
admiration  and  surprise  on  the  whole  scene.  It 
seemed  like  a  fairy  vision  in  some  delightful  dream ; 
she  was  not  aware  of  ever  having  seen  anything 
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resembling  it,  and  yet  the  lovely  scene  appeared 
familiar  to  her  eye.  "  Surely,''  thought  she,  "  I 
must  have  dreamed  of  this  place,  and  the  castle, 
which  appears  totally  inaccessible ;  and  yet  I 
fancy  the  entrance  is  round  by  yonder  eminence, 
over  a  long  narrow  bridge," 

A  turn  in  the  road  soon  brought  to  view  the 
very  bridge,  and  it  appeared  exactly  as  she  ex- 
pected. 

'•  Well  !  this  is  strange  ;  but  it  must  be  from 
poor  Rosenlein's  description,"  and  she  continued 
to  muse  deeply  on  all  he  had  told  her,  till  she 
felt  quite  to  love  the  dear  old  castle  for  his 
sake,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  ride, 
perhaps  Rosenlein  engrossed  rather  more  of  her 
thoughts  than  Rudolf  might  have  wished.  "  Is 
not  that  the  Countess  of  Drosberg's  chamber  ?" 
she  asked,  pointing  upwards  to  a  balcony  which 
projected  over  the  roaring. torrent. 

"  It  is  !  it  is  !  ""*  exclaimed  Lischen  ;  "  and 
I  see  her  near  the  window,  in  her  white  dress. 
Thank  God  it  is  she  !  praised  be  the  good  St. 
Antony  for  blessing  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
my  liege  lady  again  ;   but,  remember,  we  must 
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not  say  a  word  about  her  nepliew''s  death  ;   she 
would  never  survive  the  dreadful  intelligence." 

They  ascended  the  winding  road,  and  reached 
the  long  bridge  which  was  thrown  across  the  yawn- 
ing abyss.  On  being  challenged  by  the  warder, 
Lischen  made  herself  known  to  her  old  friend 
Max,  who  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation  as  he 
lowered  the  portcullis,  and  the  great  gate,  which 
probably  had  not  been  opened  since  the  Duchess 
of  Fondi  left  Drosberg,  now  groaned  on  its  pon- 
derous hinges,  and  the  fat  warder  could  scarcely 
draw  back  the  rusty  bolts.  The  travellers  then 
passed  under  the  massive  archway,  and  across  a 
grass-grown  court-yard,  where  they  dismounted 
from  their  horses.  Bertha's  emotion  was  extreme 
when  she  considered  this  was  the  place  where 
Rosenlein  had  passed  his  youth.  Here,  under 
his  poor  aunt^^s  care,  had  been  formed  that  fine 
character  which  made  him  so  superior  to  the 
nobles  of  his  time.  Those  walls,  to  which  he 
was  so  devotedly  attached,  would  never  echo  to 
his  glad  footsteps  again.  Bertha  still  felt  as 
if  she  dreamt,  yet  surely  she  had  seen  this  old 
hall  before,  and  traversed  that  long  gallery. 
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Lischen,  wild  with  joy,  had  run  off  to  see 
and  embrace  her  grandmother,  and  begged  that 
Bertha  would  remain  in  the  hall  till  she  prepared 
the  Countess  for  her  arrival. 

Bertha  longed  to  explore  the  different  parts  of  the 
building ;  she  fancied  that  a  door,  opposite  to  the 
one  through  which  Lischen  had  gone,  would  lead 
through  several  apartments,  to  a  garden.  All  was 
silent,  and  seemed  deserted,  therefore,  she  gave 
way  to  the  impulse  which  impelled  her,  and  open- 
ed the  door.  The  first  room  was  not  quite  as  she 
had  expected :  being  furnished  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  statues  and  an- 
tique vases  of  porphyry  and  lapis-lazuli ;  the  walls 
were  hung  with  rich  damask  satin,  and  at  the  end 
was  a  dais  of  purple  velvet  and  gold  ;  the  high 
Gothic  windows  were  of  painted  glass  ;  this  and 
the  two  next  apartments  destroyed  the  illusion  of 
her  dream.  They  were  splendid,  indeed,  yet  a 
strange  sensation  of  disappointment  was  produced 
by  the  sight.  At  the  end  of  this  magnificent  suite 
of  apartments  was  a  garden,  which  Bertha  thought 
was  the  most  beautiful  she  had  ever  seen.  It 
extended  along  the  entire  southern  front  of  the 
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castle,  sloping  gently  downwards  for  some  dis- 
tance till  it  was  terminated  abruptly  by  a  wall, 
beyond  which  was  a  precipice  of  great  depth, 
which  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  broad  river. 
Large  forest-trees  mixed  with  the  choicest  shrubs 
and  flowers  gi*ew  in  wild  luxuriance,  yet  the  lat- 
ter seemed  to  have  been  tended  by  a  careful  hand, 
for  there  were  many  which  Bertha  had  never  seen 
to  thrive  further  north  than  Italy.  A  thick 
grove  of  orange-trees  afforded  her  now  a  shelter 
from  the  sun''s  rays,  and  under  one  of  them  she 
found  a  seat,  on  which  lay  a  well-used  Bible  : 
she  opened  the  first  page,  and  there  saw  written, 
in  a  childish  hand,  "Albert  Rosenlein,  from  his 
dearest  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Drosberg,  August 
20,  1880."  Bertha  gazed  upon  the  words  till 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  agitated  by  con- 
tending emotions,  she  sat  down,  and  leant  over 
the  sacred  volume,  till  her  lips  unconsciously 
touched  the  name. 

A  slight  sound  among  the  trees  caused  her 
suddenly  to  raise  her  head,  when  she  beheld 
a  lady  whom  she  supposed  to  be  the  Coun- 
tess.    Her  still  beautiful  countenance  was  turned 
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full  on  Bertha,  T\'ith  a  mingled  expression  of 
sorrow,  joy,  and  curiosity.  She  continued  to 
gaze  alternately  at  her,  then  at  the  book,  for 
some  minutes ;  at  last  she  advanced  with  an 
air  of  timidity,  and  taking  up  the  book,  pointed 
to  Rosenlein''s  name,  and  kissed  it  with  af- 
fection, as  if  she  would  say  that  she  had  seen 
Bertha  do  the  same ;  then  pointing  to  the  tears 
which  still  glistened  on  Bertha's  cheeks,  like 
dewdrops  on  a  rose,  she  seemed  anxious  to  know 
why  those  tears  had  flowed.  Bertha  blushed. 
The  Countess  pointed  to  the  south,  then  at 
Rosenlein's  name,  as  if  to  ask  if  Bertha  came 
from  thence,  and  had  seen  him.  Upon  recei^dng 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  a  faint  smile 
of  hope  she  took  Bertha's  hand,  and  gently  led  her 
towards  the  castle,  and  into  her  own  chamber. 
There  everything  again  seemed  familiar  to  Ber- 
tha's eye.  The  lady,  seeing  that  she  gazed 
around  with  interest,  led  her  into  another  room, 
which  was  her  sleeping  apartment,  and  pointed 
mournfully  to  a  little  bed  near  her  own.  Bertha 
well  knew  that  there  the  unfortunate  little  Ga- 
brielle    had    slept ;    she    wept    to   see    the    sad 
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and  melancholy  expression  on  the  mother''s  pale 
face.  The  Countess  seemed  pleased  at  behold- 
ing this  indication  of  sympathy  for  her  distress, 
and  imprinted  a  soft  kiss  on  Bertha^s  fair  brow, 
and  wiped  the  tears  from  Ler  eyes.  They  re- 
turned again  into  the  outer  room,  and  the  poor 
lady,  opening  the  Bible,  pointed  to  Rosenlein'*s 
name,  then  to  a  chair,  as  if  to  say  there  he 
usually  sat ;  and  Bertha  was  greatly  surprised 
to  be  placed  in  it,  for  she  had  heard  Lischen 
often  say  that  the  Countess  would  never  allow 
any  one  even  to  touch  that  sacred  chair,  and 
that  she  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a 
stranger. 

Lischen  and  her  aged  grandmother,  who  had 
been  searching  for  Bertha  all  over  the  castle,  now 
entered.  The  old  nurse,  Ziller,  gazed  long  and 
fixedly  at  Bertha,  surveying  her  from  head  to 
foot,  with  an  appearance  of  extreme  curiosity  and 
interest,  scanning  minutely  every  feature,  and 
with  the  blunt  freedom  of  a  favourite  domestic, 
even  stroked  the  glossy  fair  ringlets  that  de- 
scended on  Bertha's  shoulders.  She  addressed 
a  long  string   of  questions  to    the  surprised  girl 
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relative  to  her  age,  name,  parents,  &c. ;  the 
Countess  leant  over,  and  listened  to  her  answers 
with  intense  anxiety,  while  an  expression  of  hope 
at  some  moments  flashed  across  her  speaking 
countenance. 

When  Bertha  related  the  manner  in  which 
the  Duchess  of  Fondi  had  taken  her  to  Naples, 
she  looked  displeased,  as  if  some  bright  vision 
of  her  fancy  had  been  dispelled,  and  an  air  of 
settled  resigned  melancholy,  far  more  touching 
than  passionate  despair,  was  depicted  on  her 
beautiful  features.  The  old  woman  occasion- 
ally looked  up  to  her  mistress,  in  order  to  find 
out  what  she  was  to  ask  Bertha,  as  from  long 
experience  she  had  learnt  to  understand  all  the 
wishes  of  the  Countess. 

The  nurse  again  pointed  to  the  Bible. 
"  Lady,"  said  she,  "  I  know  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  our  adored  Count  Rosenlein  ; 
answer  the  Countess  candidly ;  does  he  love 
you  ?"  Bertha  blushed  deeply.  Lischen,  wish- 
ing to  spare  her  the  perplexing  answer,  came 
forward,  and  said  he  did.  "  He  does,"  she  add- 
ed, with  embarrassment,  for  they  had  agreed  to 
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keep  his  death  a  secret.  The  Countess  again 
embraced  Bertha  more  affectionately  than  before, 
and  appeared  delighted  with  the  idea. 

'*  You  have  no  relatives  living,  did  you  say, 
fair  damsel  ?"  inquired  the  nurse,  after  musing 
awhile. 

"  At  my  convent,  the  nuns  said  I  had  an 
aunt ;  and  to  ascertain  who  this  aunt  can  be, 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  induces  me  to 
return  there." 

"  But  you  will  come  to  us  again,"  eagerly 
exclaimed  the  old  woman  ;  for  she  saw  how  much 
the  idea  of  parting  with  Bertha  grieved  her  dear 
mistress. 

*' If,"  said  Bertha  hesitating;  "if  I  find 
I  have  no  relatives  on  earth,  most  gladly  will 
I  return  and  consecrate  my  existence  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  this  dear  interesting 
lady  ;  indeed,  I  feel  I  could  never  be  so  happy 
in  any  part  of  the  world  as  here.  You  like 
music,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  Coun- 
tess. "  Lischen,  fetch  my  mandoline,  and  I 
will  try  and  be  as  successful  in  my  late  avocation 
as  I  was  at  Ferrara." 
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The  Countess  listened  to  tlie  air  Bertha  sans 
with  intense  delight,  a  slight  smile  played  round 
her  pale  lips,  her  speaking  eyes  were  animated 
with  an  expression  of  affectionate  admiration, 
and  her  very  soul  seemed  absorbed  by  the  me- 
lodious sounds ;  even  after  they  had  ended,  she 
remained  in  the  same  attitude  of  earnest  atten- 
tion, as  though  unwilling  to  disturb  the  echo  of 
that  beautiful  lay. 

The  nurse  appeared  almost  as  much  pleased 
as  her  mistress,  and  tears  of  joy  glistened  in  her 
old  eyes  when  she  beheld  the  smile  on  her  be- 
loved lady's  countenance.  After  a  long  silence 
she  said  to  Bertha.  "  You  cannot,  indeed  you 
cannot,  leave  us  ;  you  must  stay  and  be  my 
Lady's  daughter.'' 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  Countess  threw 
her  arms  round  Bertha's  neck,  her  lips  moved, 
but,  alas  !  she  could  not  articulate  a  sound  ;  the 
old  nurse  tried  to  speak  for  her,  and  used  every 
entreaty  to  prevail  on  Bertha  to  remain  at  Dros- 
berg,  but  in  vain  ;  she,  however,  promised,  what- 
ever might  happen,  to  return  soon. 

The   Countess   still   appeared  dissatisfied  and 
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uneasy  at  the  idea  of  Bertha''s  departure ;  but 
the  old  nurse,  who  divined  her  thoughts,  said 
that  an  escort  should  be  sent  with  her  to  Inn- 
spruck,  and  assured  the  Countess  that  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended  ;  but  the  poor  lady  pointed 
mournfully  to  the  window  and  torrent,  as  if  to 
say  danger  was  everywhere;  again  she  pressed 
Bertha  to  her  bosom,  and  clasped  her  thin  hands 
round  the  beautiful  girl's  waist,  as  if  to  prevent 
her  from  going. 

Bertha  was  enchanted  at  having  excited  so  much 
interest  in  the  afflicted  heart  of  the  Countess, 
it  seemed  almost  miraculous,  and  she  thought 
what  happiness  Rosenlein  would  have  felt  could 
he  have  foreseen  the  consolation  his  adored  aunt 
would  experience  from  her  society.  There  was 
something  so  extremely  interesting  in  the  Coun- 
tess, such  a  union  of  intense  feeling  with  gentle 
resignation,  that  Bertha  could  now  easilv  com- 
prehend  the  extraordinary  influence  she  possessed 
over  the  mind  of  Rosenlein.  When  the  even- 
ing repast  was  brought,  the  Countess  smiled 
with  pleasure,  she  led  Bertha  to  the  chair  which 
she  had  placed  where  Rosenlein  was  wont  to  sit, 
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then  raised  her  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  to  implore 
God  to  restore  him  to  her  again. 

Bertha  retired  to  rest  that  night  with  a  feeling 
of  greater  happiness  than  she  had  experienced 
since  the  dreadful  catastrophe  at  Naples ;  she 
could  scarcely  account  for  the  extreme  animation 
and  pleasure  which  now  filled  her  heart  :  and 
though  much  fatigued  by  the  long  journey,  and 
the  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  preceding  night, 
still  she  scarcely  closed  her  eyes,  so  mysteriously 
joyful  were  her  feelings,  so  highly  interesting 
and  familiar  was  every  object  on  which  she  gazed. 
Again  and  again  was  the  old  tapestry,  which 
covered  the  walls  of  her  bedroom,  examined, 
and  each  grotesque  figure  excited  as  much  at- 
tention as  if  they  had  been  painted  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Giotto.  She  repeatedly  declared  that 
she  must  have  seen  the  tapestry  before ;  but 
Lischen  said,  that  was  quite  impossible,  as  it 
was  the  work  of  the  late  Count's  mother,  and 
related  to  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to  the 
family  of  Drosberg  several  centuries  ago.  They 
conversed  about  it  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
Bertha  allowed  her  sleepy  attendant  to  depart. 
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The  lamp  was  extinguished,  but  the  moon 
shone  brightly  through  a  large  Gothic  window 
of  stained  glass,  which  disclosed  to  Bertha's  de- 
lighted gaze,  the  coats  of  arms,  and  various 
figures  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  wamors,  depicted 
in  bright  colours  between  the  rich  stone  tracery. 
Long  after  she  was  in  bed  did  her  eyes  conti- 
nue to  wander  towards  the  glowing  picture,  and 
the  beautiful  reflection  of  it  on  the  stone  floor, 
till,  as  the  moon  gradually  sank,  the  broad  and 
lengthened  rays  of  variegated  light  extended  over 
her  couch,  and  shone  full  upon  the  opposite 
wall. 

The  last  object  which  riveted  her  attention, 
was  a  rude  representation  of  a  mountain,  over 
which  hovered  an  eagle  with  a  crown  in  its  claw. 
Whilst  gazing  at  this  she  fell  asleep  :  her  dreams 
were,  at  first,  full  of  pleasing  imagery.  The 
Lady  of  Drosberg  appeared  to  her,  radiant  with 
happiness,  having  regained  her  reason  and  speech  ; 
then  the  mountain  eagle,  holding  the  crown,  came 
soaring  above  their  heads,  and  gradually  ap- 
proached the  ground,  when  the  bird  assumed 
the  form  of  Count  Rosenlein,   and  placed  the 
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crown  on  Bertha's  head,  and  their  hands  were 
united  by  the  Countess  of  Drosberg  ;  a  chorus 
of  beautiful  music  was  heard.  Soon  the  vision 
passed  away,  and  the  melodious  sounds  were 
suddenly  changed  to  a  loud  fiendish  laugh, 
and  the  black  lady  appeared,  leading  a  mail- 
clad  warrior ;  with  a  rude  grasp  the  old  fiend 
tore  the  crown  from  Bertha's  head,  and  raising 
the  warrior's  vizor,  disclosed  the  features  of 
Rudolf;  but  they  wore  not  their  usual  fasci- 
nating expression ;  his  eyes  glared  with  wild 
ferocity,  and  his  lip  curled  with  that  cruel  and 
malicious  sneer  which  Bertha  had  once  seen  at 
A  versa.  As  he  gazed  on  her,  the  ferocious  air 
gradually  vanished,  but  he  appeared  pale  and 
haggard,  and  mournfully  withdrew  his  hand, 
which  the  old  w^oman  vainly  endeavoured  to 
unite  with  Bertha's  :  it  was  covered  with  blood  ! 

Bertha  awoke,  weeping  and  oppressed,  full  of 
apprehension  about  Rudolfs  fate ;  she  reproached 
herself  bitterly  for  not  having  of  late  thought 
of  him  as  much  as  she  ought.  His  miserable 
yet  affectionate  look,  now  haunted  her  imagina- 
tion,  and   she  felt    quite    unhappy,   and   fearful 
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lest  some  misfortune  should  have  befallen  him ; 
she  longed  to  arrive  at  her  convent,  where  she 
fancied  some  tidings  of  him  might  be  heard. 
This  expectation  diminished,  in  part,  lier  sor- 
row at  parting  from  the  Countess,  though  she 
shed  many  tears  when  that  unfortunate  lady, 
with  a  mournful  expression,  raised  her  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  implore  a  blessing 
on  her  head. 

The  escort  was  ready,  and  Lischen,  who  re- 
solved not  to  part  from  her  young  mistress  till 
she  could  be  fully  satisfied  of  her  safety,  fol- 
lowed with  Antonio  in  the  train,  which  consisted 
of  a  body  of  brave  and  well-armed  Drosbergers, 
who  had  fought  valiantly  with  their  late  master. 

The  Countess  stood  in  the  porch,  and,  with 
anxious  looks,  followed  the  cortege,  as  it  crossed 
the  bridge  and  wound  along  the  mountain-side, 
till  a  turn  in  the  road  concealed  it  from  her 
view. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

There  is  power 
Breathed  from  the  sullen  glory  of  the  night, 
To  calm  and  yet  exalt — even  as  an  eagle 
Soars  on  the  upper  air ;  ye  cannot  see 
The  stirring  of  his  wings,  and  yet  he  soars  ! 
Thus  silently,  as  though  'twere  motionless, 
The  soul  of  man  floats  in  a  rapture  up — 
Up  to  the  beaming  heavens  on  nights  like  these. 
Alive  —  ay,  thrilliugly  alive  !  it  feels 
The  stars  enlarging  as  it  bounds  aloft ; 
It  hears  the  peon  of  the  choir  that  peal 
Their  thunderous  music  round  the  Eternal's  throne. 
It  hovers  on  those  regions  uncreate 
Which  only  thought  can  reach. 

Dublin  University/  Mag. 

On  the  following  day  Bertha  reached  Inn- 
spruck,  and  found  the  sister  Rosilda  in  good 
health,  and  overjoyed  at  again  beholding  her 
dear   pupil,   of  whom    she   had    heard  nothing 
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since  the  Duchess  of  Fondi  had  taken  her  away 
from  the  convent. 

Rosilda  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  short 
and  deformed,  and  yet  no  one  could  see  her 
pale  face  without  feeling  interested ;  the  calm 
benevolent  expression  of  her  large  brilliant  eyes, 
and  the  contented  smile  that  played  upon  her 
lips,  were  sure  to  win  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. She  was  adored  in  the  convent, — not  for 
her  sanctity,  for  there  was  nothing  of  austerity 
or  cold  formality  in  her  religion,  but  as  a  being 
who  lived  for  others  alone,  and  whenever  quar- 
rels or  misfortune^  disturbed  the  community, 
sister  Rosilda  was  sure  to  restore  happiness  and 
peace  the  moment  she  opened  her  persuasive 
lips. 

The  bed  of  death  was  almost  deprived  of 
its  teiTors,  when  Rosilda  was  there  to  comfort 
and  console  the  sufferer;  and  when  the  nuns 
met  for  recreation  in  the  evening,  Rosilda's 
voice  was  the  merriest  among  them, — no  laugh 
was  so  joyous  so  heartfelt  as  hers.  She  had  em- 
braced the  holy  order  of  St.  Ursula  because 
she  could  do   more  good  in   that  vocation  than 
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in  any  other  way  of  life  ;  for  these  nuns  were  sis- 
ters of  charity,  and  devoted  themselves  to  relieve 
the  distressed,  and  comfort  the  broken-hearted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  fatal  night 
in  which  the  followers  of  Werner  had  plundered 
the  convent,  and  slaughtered  its  unresisting  in- 
habitants, the  lives  of  Bertha  and  Rosilda  had 
been  saved  by  the  bravery  of  Rudolf.  Since 
then,  Rosilda  regarded  the  vanquisher  of  the 
dreaded  Werner  with  peculiar  feelings  of  gra- 
titude and  veneration,  and  she  now  listened  to 
Bertha's  history  with  the  greatest  interest. 

"  My  daily  prayers  have  been  heard,"  said 
she  ;  "  you  have  been  protected,  and  wonder- 
fully guided  by  Providence  in  a  dangerous  world, 
and  your  heart  directed  to  your  Maker  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  admiration  you  have  received. 
I  scarcely  expected  to  see  you  come  so  pure 
out  of  the  ordeal,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  for,  be- 
lieve me,  there  is  much  safety  in  an  ugly  face. 
My  deformity  has  enabled  me  to  pass  through 
the  world  without  a  single  disappointment." 

In  answer  to  Bertha's  anxious  inquiries  re- 
specting her  own  relations  she   could   give  but 
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little  information  ;  all  that  Rosilda  knew  was,  that 
an  old  lady  had  consigned  Bertha  to  the  care  of 
the  late  abbess,  who  had  been  murdered  with 
the  rest  by  Werner.  That  old  lady  was  Ber- 
tha's aunt ;  Rosilda  had  only  once  seen  her,  and 
then  her  appearance  w^as  anything  but  prepos- 
sessing. 

"  But,  what  was  her  name  ?  where  can  she 
be  found .?"  said  Bertha,  who  clung  with  a  feel- 
ing of  extreme  tenderness  to  this  her  only  re- 
lation. Rosilda  knew  nothing;  her  inquiries 
proved  equally  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  Ru- 
dolf. Rosilda  had  never  seen  him  or  heard 
his  name  mentioned  since  the  day  he  saved  their 
lives.  Bertha  was  most  sorely  disappointed  at 
not  gaining  the  intelligence  she  had  expected. 
Lischen  urged  her  then  to  return  to  Drosberg ; 
but  Bertha  would  not  so  soon  give  up  all  hopes, 
she,  therefore,  dismissed  the  escort  of  Dros- 
bergers,  and  resolved,  for  the  present,  to  remain 
in  the  convent. 

Rosilda  was  much  pleased  with  Bertha's  deci- 
sion ;  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  again  parting 
with  her  till  she  could  confide  her  to  a  husband's 
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care ;  and  that  husband,  she  hoped  and  trusted, 
would  be  Rudolf. 

Bertha  presented  to  the  Lady  Abbess  all  the 
jewels  and  money  she  had  received  during  the 
journey  from  Naples,  when  disguised  as  a  min- 
strel, reserving  only  enough  to  bestow  a  hand- 
some present  on  Lischen  and  Antonio. 

The  convent  was  situated  a  short  distance 
from  Innspruck,  on  the  woody  side  of  a  steep 
mountain,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
extensive  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  its  gigantic 
wall  of  mountains  ;  the  edifice  had  been  entire- 
ly rebuilt  on  the  same  spot  where  the  former 
one  stood,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Wer- 
ner. The  garden  was  almost  unchanged,  and 
Bertha  joyfully  recognized  many  of  her  old  fa- 
vourite trees.  The  one  she  viewed  with  most 
pleasure,  was  a  large  chestnut-tree,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  garden,  whose  wide-spreading  branches 
overshadowed  a  clear  winding  rivulet  which  flow- 
ed peacefully  through  its  green  and  flowery  banks 
till  it  reached  a  large  projecting  rock,  a  few  steps 
from  the  chestnut-tree,  where  hastening  its  still 
even  and  unbroken   course,  the  broad  sheet   of 
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water  was  suddenly  precipitated  into  a  natural 
basin  two  hundred  feet  below.  The  murmur- 
ing sound  of  this  waterfall  was  particularly  pleas- 
ing to  Bertha,  and  on  the  rocky  seat  under  the 
chestnut-tree  had  many  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  her  childhood  been  passed. 

Now,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  Ro- 
silda's  numerous  occupations  and  duties  were 
ended,  they  would  sit  for  hours  in  that  lovely 
spot.  Bertha's  eyes  wore  often  directed  south- 
wards to  the  road  which  may  be  traced  for  many 
a  league  over  the  distant  Brenner,  while  she 
talked  of  the  beloved  Queen  Joanna,  her  vir- 
tues, talents,  and  misfortunes,  and  of  poor  King 
Andrew  and  his  most  unaccountable  murder, 
till  Rosilda's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
Bertha's  sobs  choked  her  utterance ;  yet,  there 
was  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  talking  to  a  person 
who  sympathised  so  warmly  in  all  her  sorrows. 

"  There  is  but  one  person,"  continued  Bertha, 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  affectionate  enthusiasm  ; 
"  there  is  but  one  person  on  whom  I  can  rest 
any  hope,  or  from  whom  I  can  expect  any  com- 
fort for  the  poor  Queen.     He  will,   I  ardently 
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trust,  watch  over  her  like  some  good  genius, 
and  be  able  to  counteract  the  wicked  designs 
of  Durazzo,  though  I  fear  an  overstrained  deli- 
cacy towards  the  widowed  Queen  will  prevent 
his  ojffering  that  consolation  which  I  know  his 
presence  would  afford ;  that  person  is  the  noble, 
generous  Prince  Louis.  God  grant  they  may 
one  day  be  united  !" 

"  But  see  !  what  is  that  cloud  of  dust  moving 
on  the  Brenner's  farthest  height  ?  Look,  Ro- 
silda,  there,  in  a  straight  line  over  St.  Martin's 
steeple  :  it  is  a  troop  of  warriors,  and  the  setting 
sun  tinges  their  armour  with  a  ray  of  gold.'' 

"■  Whom  do  you  expect,  that  your  cheek  thus 
glows  with  pleasure  ?  your  eyes  beam  with  re- 
newed hope,"  said  Rosilda,  looking  inquiringly 
in  Bertha's  face ;  "  tell  me  candidly,  whom  do 
you  most  wish  to  see,  Rudolf  or  Rosenlein  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  this  ?"  said  Bertha  :  "  am  I  not 
betrothed  to  Rudolf  ?  he  who  saved  our  lives  ; 
he  who  long  ere  this  would  have  been  my  hus- 
band, had  not  the  King's  foul  murder  so  fatally 
interfered." 

<'  Well,  then,  my  child,  prepare  yourself  to 
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receive  your  chosen  husband,  for  I  can  distin- 
guish his  form  even  at  this  distance.*" 

"  It  is,  it  is  !  you  are  right,  dearest  Rosilda  ; 
I  see  his  dark  armour,  and  the  red  lion  on  his 
shield.     Let  us  hasten  down  to  the  convent.''"' 

"  Nay,  there  is  no  need  of  haste ;  it  will  be 
a  full  half  hour  before  they  can  reach  this ;  but 
I  will  go  and  prepare  the  Lady  Abbess  for  his 
reception.  Poor  lady,  she  will  not  be  less  pleas- 
ed that  he  comes  as  Count  Lowensberg,  with  a 
"brilliant  retinue.  Go,  dear  child,  and  arrange 
your  dress,  and  place  these  white  roses  in  your 
glossy  hair,^"*  continued  the  kind  nun,  as  she 
plucked  them  from  the  tree,  which  grew  among 
the  rocks  where  they  had  been  sitting. 

"  They  remind  me,"  said  Bertha,  "  of  the 
dear  Queen  Joanna ;  how  often  has  she  herself 
placed  roses  in  my  hair  !"  and  Bertha  sighed  at 
the  recollection  of  past  scenes,  even  in  the  midst 
of  her  present  joy. 

When  they  reached  the  convent.  Bertha  sought 
in  vain  for  Lischen  to  assist  at  her  toilette.  Nei- 
ther she  nor  Antonio  couldbe  found.  She  proceed- 
ed to  attire  herself  alone,  and  then  mounted  to  the 
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highest  tower,  to  watch  for  Rudolfs  approach. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  brilliant  troop  :  its 
leader  soon  discovered  Bertha's  form,  and  then 
Rudolfs  banner  waved  on  high,  in  token  of 
proud  and  joyful  recognition,  and  a  triumphal 
march  resounded  through  the  valley.  Rudolf 
galloped  forward,  leaving  his  followers  far  be- 
hind ;  he  soon  reached  the  convent-gate.  The 
old  touriere  had  already  hobbled  out,  the  great 
gate  flew  open,  the  echo  of  his  horse's  feet  re- 
sounded through  the  court-yard.  Bertha  is  no 
longer  on  the  turret, — she  is  behind  the  grating 
in  the  reception-room  ;  and  in  another  moment 
Rudolf  entered. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of 
their  meeting.  By  Rosilda's  kind  management, 
the  lovers  were  left  alone  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  by  that  time  Bertha  had  promised,  in  com- 
pliance with  Rudolfs  ardent  entreaties,  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  should  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

It  appeared  from  his  narration,  that  when  he 
left  her  so  mysteriously  at  A  versa,  his  object 
was  to  liberate  Rosenlein  from  Werner's  power. 
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to  enable  him,  according  to  Rudolfs  promise, 
to  be  present  at  their  marriage  ;  but  instead  of 
succeeding  in  this  attempt,  Rudolf  himself  fell 
into  that  outlaw's  hands.  However,  he  at 
last  most  fortunately  contrived  to  leave  his 
prison,  and  fled  to  Naples,  where  he  first 
heard  of  Bertha's  miraculous  escape  from  St. 
Elmo.  Thinking  she  would  take  refuge  in 
the  convent  where  her  childhood  had  been 
passed,  he  immediately  proceeded  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Bertha  interrupted  his  narrative  to  inquire 
anxiously  as  to  the  fate  of  Rosenlein  and  Gia- 
cinta. 

"  They  have  perished,'"  said  he,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  exultation  which  was  revolting  to  her 
sensitive  heart,  and  his  look  reminded  her  pain- 
fully of  the  scene  she  had  witnessed  at  Aversa, 
when  Rosenlein's  name  was  mentioned. 

"  Alas  !"  said  she,  while  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  "  I  know  you  never  loved  Count  Rosen- 
lein ;  but  now  that  he  is  no  more,  I  implore  you 
to  respect  his  memory." 

Rudolf  regarded  her  with  a  suspicious  scruti- 
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nizing  glance.  "  Bertha,"  said  he,  solemnly, 
"  have  I  not  reason  to  be  jealous  even  of  the 
dead,  when  in  the  first  joyful  hour  of  our  meet- 
ing I  see  you  shed  tears  on  his  account  ? — but 
I  forgive  thee,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  deep  me- 
lancholy. "  Alas  !  how  can  I  expect  to  possess 
exclusively  such  a  heart  as  yours,  dear  Bertha. 
Pray  weep  not, — I  am  satisfied ;  you  love  me 
far  more  than  I  deserve." 

At  this  moment  the  Lady  Abbess,  attended 
by  Rosilda,  entered.  The  worthy,  but  avari- 
cious old  lady,  was  prepared  by  Rosilda  to  meet 
the  powerful  Count  Lowensberg  with  smiles  and 
courtesy,  expecting  a  rich  donation  to  her  con- 
vent when  the  marriage  should  take  place ;  and 
in  this  she  was  not  disappointed,  for  Rudolf  at 
once  named  the  sum  he  intended  to  bestow, 
which  far  exceeded  her  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

The  good  old  lady  bustled  off  to  prepare  the 
hospitiuMf  or  stranger's  apartments,  and  ordered 
a  substantial  repast  to  be  taken  to  the  reception- 
room.  To  this  she  added  some  of  the  choicest 
condiments  and  wines,   which   were  usually  re- 
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served  for  the  visits  of  the  archbishop,  or  some 
travelling  prince  or  dignitary,  who  honoured  the 
convent  by  passing  a  night  within  its  walls.  Wax 
torches  were  lighted,  and  the  supper- table  placed 
close  to  the  grille^  that  Rudolf  might  enjoy  the 
presence  of  his  Bertha.  In  the  mean  time,  sister 
Rosilda  and  some  of  the  other  nuns  were  busily 
occupied  in  adorning  the  chapel  for  the  marriage 
ceremony ;  she  ordered  garlands  of  fresh  flowers 
to  be  prepared  early  in  the  morning  to  decorate  the 
altar,  and  the  young  girls  of  the  convent  school,  who 
were  all  of  noble  birth,  were  to  strew  flowers  before 
the  footsteps  of  the  bridal  pair.  It  was  arrang- 
ed, that  after  the  ceremony  Rudolf  should  con- 
duct his  bride  to  Andeck,  a  splendid  castle  he 
had  recently  purchased  in  Tyrol,  and  which  was 
an  easy  day's  journey  from  Innspruck.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening,  but  still  Rudolf  continued 
to  discourse  with  Bertha,  though  the  old  Abbess, 
who  remained,  out  of  respect,  in  the  room,  was 
nodding  in  her  chair,  and  Bertha  hinted  that 
they  were  infringing  the  convent  rules  by  de- 
aining  the  household  so  long  after  their  usual 
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hour.  Rudolf  again  pressed  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  at  last  allowed  her  to  depart  with  the 
delighted  Abbess. 

On  reaching  her  apartment,  Bertha  was  utterly 
dismayed  when  she  heard  that  Lischen  and  An- 
tonio were  still  missing.  '^  Surely  some  unfor- 
tunate accident  must  have  happened,"  thought 
she,  and  deeply  regretted  that  Lischen  could  not 
be  present  at  her  marriage.  Rosilda  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her  by  saying  they  had  probably  lost 
their  way,  and  that  in  the  morning  they  might 
still  appear. 

It  was  long  before  Bertha  could  close  her  eves ; 
her  thoughts  were  filled  with  the  important  event 
of  the  morrow  ;  she  reproached  herself  for  not 
feeling  as  much  joy  as  the  occasion  deserved, 
and  for  having,  even  for  a  moment,  distrusted 
her  lover  ;  his  melancholy  expression  when  he 
said,  "  You  love  me  far  better  than  I  deserve,'' 
haunted  her  thoughts,  and  recalled  to  her  mind 
her  dream  at  Drosberg.  She  wept  bitterly  at  the 
idea  that  she  had  never  given  him  sufficient  proof 
of  her  love  ;  that  she  had  not  been  grateful  enough 
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for  his  devoted  attachment  to  her,  a  poor  orphan, 
who  had  nothing  but  her  heart  to  bestow  in  re- 
turn for  all  his  worth. 

She  now  fervently  resolved  to  devote  her  life 
to  his  happiness,  to  have  no  other  thought  or 
wish  but  to  please  him,  and  determined  never 
again,  for  an  instant,  to  suspect  him  of  aught  that 
was  not  noble  and  good.  Towards  morning  she 
fell  asleep,  and  when  she  awoke,  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing brightly  upon  her  bed.  She  started  up,  and 
recalled  her  scattered  senses,  and  then  began  to 
array  herself  in  her  bridal  attire.  She  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  sound  as  of  voices  disputing  in 
the  corridor,  and  great  indeed  was  her  horror  and 
dismay  when  the  door  opened,  and  she  beheld 
the  being  who  of  all  others  inspired  her  with  ter- 
ror and  dislike,  the  black  Lady  of  Salurn  ! 

Bertha  shrieked,  and  let  fall  the  ornaments  she 
was  placing  in  her  hair.  Sister  Rosilda  hastened 
to  her  assistance,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  her 
fears  by  introducing  that  mysterious  being  as 
her  aunt,   the   person    who  had   brought  her   as 

child  to  the  convent :  still  Bertha  was  pale 
as  death,  and  could  not  behold  her  without  shud- 
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dering, — that  unearthly  figure,  "which  stood  un- 
moved before  her,  her  fiendish  black  eyes  in- 
tensely fixed  on  the  trembling  girl.  At  last  the 
old  woman  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  ap- 
proaching Bertha,  said, 

"  Fair  niece,  I  come  to  assist  at  thy  bridal ; 
suflTer  me  to  embrace  thee,  my  child,  and  place 
the  roses  among  these  glossy  tresses,"  and  again 
she  laughed  more  wildly  than  before. 

Bertha  threw  herself  into  Rosilda's  arms.  "  I 
cannot,"  said  the  weeping  girl,  "  indeed  I  can- 
not look  at  her,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  al- 
most deprives  me  of  reason." 

Rosilda,  though  much  agitated,  endeavoured  to 
calm  Bertha's  fears  ;  but  in  vain,  so  completely 
had  that  malignant  stare  paralysed  every  faculty. 
Rosilda,  herself,  was  not  exempt  from  its  in- 
fluence, when  she  saw  the  unearthly-looking  be- 
ing take  the  "\vreath  of  white  roses,  which  almost 
seemed  to  wither  beneath  her  touch,  and  place 
it  on  Bertha''s  head,  while  she  sang  in  a  sepul- 
chral voice  some  mysterious  and  ominous  words. 
During  this  wild  song,  which  sounded  like  an 
incantation,  she  waived  her  shrivelled  arms  over 
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Bertha's  head,  and  her  countenance  was  darkened 
with  an  expression  of  gratified  revenge. 

Bertha  continued  to  hide  her  face  in  Rosilda's 
bosom  long  after  the  wild  song  had  ceased  ;  but 
the  ominous  words  struck  like  a  funeral  dirge 
upon  her  ear,  and  filled  her  mind  with  terror 
and  dismay. 

"  She  is  gone,"  whispered  Rosilda,  and  endea- 
voured to  revive  Bertha's  drooping  spirits,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  arranged  her  dress,  and  smooth- 
ed the  flowing  tresses,  which  the  old  hag's  rude 
touch  had  disordered.  She  then  led  towards  the 
convent  chapel  the  pale  and  trembling  girl,  who 
now  looked  more  like  a  victim  adorned  for  sacri- 
fice than  a  bride  who  was  about  to  be  united  to 
the  man  she  loved. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  night  spent  in  the  tossings  of  despair, 
When  the  fierce  turmoil  of  contending  passions, 
To  deepest  self-abasement  and  contrition, 
Subside; — a  night  in  which  I  have  consented 
To  tear  my  bosom  up,  to  rend  in  twain 
Its  dearest,  only  ties ;  —  ay,  such  a  night 
Works  on  the  mortal  frame  the  scathe  of  years. 

Baillie. 

When  Count  Rosenlein  was  summoned  from 
Persano,  where,  in  the  society  of  Bertha,  he  had 
been  enjoying  real  happiness,  to  attend  the  death- 
bed of  his  relative,  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  he 
found  that  lady,  as  Antonio  had  described,  suf- 
fering the  greatest  agony  both  of  mind  and  body. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  reason  of 
her  sorrow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relate  some 
of  the    events    of  her   early  life,    and   the    cir- 
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cumstances  "which  gave  the  mysterious  Lady 
of  Salurn  an  extraordinary  influence  over  her 
mind. 

When  the  Duke  of  Fondi  died,  two  years 
after  his  early  marriage,  a  great  portion  of  his 
property  went  to  distant  relations,  and  the  beau- 
tiful young  Duchess  was  left  in  comparative  po- 
verty, which  ill  accorded  with  her  extravagant 
and  ambitious  tastes  and.  habits.  Her  vanity 
was  sorely  grieved  at  finding  she  was  no  longer 
a  leading  person  in  the  Neapolitan  Court,  and 
she  therefore  determined  to  return  and  visit  her 
native  country  and  her  brother  in  Tyrol.  Before 
she  reached  the  Castle  of  Drosberg,  she  heard 
with  real  sorrow  that  her  brother,  the  Count 
Roderic,  had  been  killed  in  battle :  had  he 
left  no  children  to  inherit  his  large  posses- 
sions, it  is  probable  her  grief  would  not  have 
been  so  great,  as,  in  that  case,  his  estates  and 
titles  would,  have  devolved  upon  herself. 

At  this  critical  period  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  young  Duke  Werner,  who  was  decidedly 
the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished,  though, 
at    the   same    time,    the  most  unprincipled  and 
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profligate  warrior  of  his  day.  He  was  not  then 
the  powerful  leader  of  that  dreaded  band  which 
afterwards  bade  defiance  to  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  and  devastated  whole  provinces  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  The  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Fondi  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  fascinating 
youth,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  con- 
sent to  the  murder  of  her  brother's  children, 
and  thus  secure  to  herself  a  splendid  inheritance. 
He  at  the  same  time  informed  her  that  the  Ba- 
roness Salum,  the  inveterate  foe  of  her  family, 
who  was  believed  to  have  been  dead  some  years, 
was  still  living  ;  and  that  she  threatened  to  pro- 
claim their  guilty  intrigue,  unless  the  Duchess 
would  consent  to  her  diabolical  scheme  of  ven- 
geance on  Count  Rodericks  children,  for  her 
daughter's  death  and  dishonour. 

It  is  useless  to  relate  the  arguments  and  sub- 
tle persuasions  urged  on  the  Duchess  by  her 
young  lover  and  by  the  vindictive  Baroness  Sa- 
lum, to  induce  her  to  consent ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
they  succeeded  but  too  well, — poison  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  boy  by  his  guilty  aunt,  and 
the   Lady  of  Salum  took  upon  herself  the  task 
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of  throwing  the  little  Gabrielle  into  the  river. 
A  secret  passage  led  through  a  trap-door  to  the 
sleeping-room  of  the  widowed  Countess  of  Dros- 
berg  ;  by  this  passage  the  Lady  of  Salurn  carried 
off  the  young  Gabrielle  on  the  6th  of  May,  the 
day  she  had  cursed  the  family,  intending  to 
drown  her  in  the  torrent,  when  suddenly  a 
more  satisfactory  scheme  of  vengeance  occurred 
to  her  mind.  "  She  shall  live  !"  muttered  the 
old  hag,  as  she  held  the  beautiful  child  over 
the  torrent ;  "  she  shall  live  to  suffer  the  pangs 
of  disappointed  love,  and  thus  my  child  Yolinda 
will  be  fully  revenged." 

Delighted  with  the  horrid  plan,  she  hastily 
threw  the  child's  dress  into  the  river,  that  it 
might  be  thought  young  Gabrielle  was  drowned. 
She  then  proceeded  to  a  cave  in  the  Schreckenthal, 
where  she  afterwards  lived  in  perfect  solitude. 
That  terrific  valley  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
only  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  no  human  crea- 
ture could  exist  within  its  precincts  ;  its  wild 
grandeur  suited  well  the  Lady  of  Salurn  ;  stern, 
gloomy,  and  desperate,  she  loved  to  stand  on 
the  brink  of  a  yawning  abyss  and  listen  to  the 
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mountain  torrent''s  roar,  while  brooding  over  the 
lofty  schemes  of  diabolical  revenge,  for  which 
she  only  lived ;  and  here  she  kept  the  little 
Gabrielle  for  many  days,  whilst  revelling  in  the 
thought  of  the  exquisite  gratification  she  should 
enjoy  to  see  the  only  remaining  child  of  Count 
Roderic,  suffer  every  species  of  torment  which 
her  cruelty  could  inflict.  This  was  now  the  last 
child  of  her  hated  enemy,  the  man  who,  besides 
being  the  hereditary  foe  of  her  family,  was  the 
seducer  of  her  only  child.  The  beautiful  Yo- 
linda,  heiress  of  Sal  urn.  The  delight  of  her  mo- 
ther's eyes  and  the  pride  of  her  life,  had  died 
after  giving  birth  to  a  child,  which  proclaimed 
her  shame ;  and  Count  Roderic,  soon  after  this 
dreadful  event,  had  slain  the  Baron  Salurn, 
who  had  taken  the  field  to  avenge  his  daugh- 
ter's honour.  It  may  then  be  imagined  what 
delight  the  injured  widow  now  experienced  in 
forming  plans  for  the  future  misery  of  the  de- 
voted Gabrielle. 

After  mature  deliberation,  she  resolved  to 
place  her  in  a  convent  near  Innspruck,  where, 
under   the    assumed    name    of    Bertha   Linden, 
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she  might  receive  a  brilliant  education,  and  thus 
become  more  susceptible  of  suffering  in  after 
life. 

The  Duchess  of  Fondi,  who  confidently  be- 
lieved in  Gabrielle's  death,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  castle  and  estates.  Werner  soon  proved 
as  faithless  to  her  as  to  all  his  other  mistresses ; 
she,  too,  had  ceased  to  love  him,  though  still 
he  possessed  great  influence  over  her,  by  some- 
times threatening  to  disclose  to  the  world  her 
crimes,  if  she  did  not  obey  his  wishes. 

From  her  first  step  in  guilt,  she  had  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  in  crime,  and  therefore 
easily  consented  to  the  Lady  of  Salarn's  scheme 
of  vengeance  on  the  young  girl,  Bertha  Linden, 
not  having,  however,  the  remotest  idea  that  she 
was  her  niece.  The  Duchess  agreed  to  take 
her  to  Naples,  where  she  was  about  to  return, 
and  to  follow  implicitly  the  instructions  of  the 
Baroness  as  to  the  manner  of  her  education. 
As  if  Satan  himself  had  conspired  to  forward 
the  Lady  of  Salurn's  project  of  vengeance,  every- 
thing she  attempted  prospered.  In  Werner  she 
found   a  willing   coadjutor   in   any    evil    design. 
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particularly  that  of  gaining  the  affection,  and 
ultimately  the  property,  of  a  beautiful  innocent 
young  girl.  He  was  enchanted  at  the  idea  of 
being  really  loved  under  a  new  character,  and 
promised  so  to  play  his  part,  as  fully  to  meet 
the  Lady  of  Salum*s  wishes.  For  two  years, 
however,  he  was  unexpectedly  detained  in  the 
north,  but  at  last  he  joyfully  bent  his  steps 
towards  Naples,  and  under  the  name  of  Rudolf, 
Count  of  Lowensberg,  he  succeeded,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  confirming  his  hold  upon  her  affections, 
the  foundation  of  which  he  had  laid,  by  appa- 
rently rescuing  her,  when  his  followers  plundered 
the  rich  convent  near  Innspruck,  where  she  had 
been  educated.  His  success  at  the  tournament, 
and  the  feigned  liberation  of  Giacinta  from 
Werner's  camp,  procured  for  him  a  most  fa- 
vourable reception  at  Joanna's  Court,  and  thus 
he  ultimately  obtained  the  Queen's  sanction  to 
his  marriage  with  Bertha. 

Yet  even  Werner,  who  had  never  before 
really  loved  any  mortal  but  himself,  who  had 
never  felt  the  sting  of  conscience  and  the  pangs 
of  remorse,    was    sometimes   awed   by    Bertha's 
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confiding  love,  and  he  almost  regretted  that  so 
perfect  and  lovely  a  creature  should  fall  a  victim 
to  revenge  so  atrocious. 

The  entire  scheme  was  only  gradually  un- 
folded to  the  Duchess  of  Fondi ;  and  it  was 
not  until  Bertha  had  excited  her  jealousy,  in 
various  ways,  that  she  fully  entered  into  the 
horrible  plot. 

A  few  days  after  the  storm  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  Fondi  palace,  and  so  dangerously 
wounded  its  unfortunate  mistress,  as  the  Duchess 
lay  upon  her  bed  of  suffering,  the  Lady  of  Sa- 
lurn  suddenly  appeared  before  her,  and,  with  great 
cruelty,  recalled  to  her  tortured  mind  the  crime  she 
had  committed.  The  agony  and  despair  of  the 
dying  woman  were  dreadful,  and  her  misery  was 
now  aggravated  by  the  overwhelming  intelligence 
that  it  was  her  own  niece  against  whom  she  had 
conspired,  and  whose  affections  she  had  excited 
for  Duke  Werner,  the  man,  of  all  others,  most 
dreaded  and  abhorred. 

The  Lady  of  Salurn  stood  by  the  bed  and 
bitterly  reproached  the  unfortunate  Duchess  with 
not  having  exerted  her  influence  sufficiently  to 
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hasten  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  she  had  been 
cheated  of  her  revenge,  since  Bertha  had  perished 
in  attempting  to  cross  a  mountain- torrent,  when 
escaping  from  Werner's  camp. 

The  Duchess,  now  full  of  remorse,  was  glad 
to  find  the  old  hag  believed  Bertha  to  be  dead, 
and  therefore  did  not  undeceive  her,  though 
she  had  learned  from  Antonio  all  the  subse- 
quent details  of  Bertha's  escape.  When,  at 
last,  she  was  relieved  from  her  tormentor  s  pre- 
sence, the  dying  woman  despatched  her  faithful 
servant  Antonio  to  Persano,  requesting  imme- 
diately to  see  Count  Rosenlein,  and  during  his 
absence,  she  committed  to  writing  a  full  con- 
fession of  her  crimes,  and  all  the  details  of 
Gabrielle's  removal  from  Drosberg  (of  which  the 
Lady  of  Salurn  had  just  informed  her)  so  that 
her  niece  might  find  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  her  titles  and  estates,  in  case 
she  ever  got  safe  out  of  her  present  difficulties ; 
having  done  this,  (and  it  may  be  imagined  it 
cost  her  many  a  pang  thus  to  publish  her  guilt 
to  the  world,)  she  felt  as  ir  some  of  the  load 
of  sin  was  removed  from  her  suffering  bosom  ; 
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still,  she  waited  most  impatiently  to  see  Rosen- 
lein,  and  her  almost  exhausted  strength  rallied 
for  an  instant  when  she  beheld  him  at  last  enter 
her  room. 

"  Thank  God  !"  said  she;  "  I  may  yet  be 
able  to  repair  some  of  the  dreadful  evils  my 
ambition  and  vanity  have  caused." 

Rosenlein  approached  her  bed,  and,  but  for 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  he  could  never  have 
imagined  that  the  pale  and  distorted  features, 
the  sunk  and  lustreless  eyes,  which  he  now 
beheld,  were  those  of  the  proud  and  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Fondi. 

"  You  are  surprised,"  said  she ;  "  yet  this 
wreck  which  you  now  behold-  is  not  occasioned 
solely  by  the  terrible  accident  which  buried  me 
for  nearly  twelve  hours  among  the  ruins  of  my 
castle  ;  no,  before  that  event,  the  pangs  of  dis- 
appointed ambition  had  preyed  on  my  once 
robust  frame,  and  extinguished  all  happiness 
from  my  heart :  yet,  what  do  I  say  ? — happiness  ! 
Oh!  that  indeed  I  have  never  known: — But  I 
am  wasting  the  precious  moments.      I  called  you 
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not  to  listen  to  the  confession  of  my  crime, 
as  a  warning,  your  pure  heart  does  not  re- 
quire such  a  lesson,  'twas  to  complete  my  own 
misery,  to  humble  my  stubborn  pride,  and,  if 
possible,  to  expiate  my  guilt  by  enduring  the 
torture  of  disclosing  to  you,  whose  good  opinion 
I  value  most,  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  my 
crimes.  I  loved  you,  Rosenlein,  yes,  I  loved 
you  more  than  aught  beneath  the  sun  ;  to  win 
your  heart  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  dearest 
and  most  cherished  wishes  ;  that  could  not  be — 
you  loved  another,  and  again  I  plunged  head- 
long into  guilt,  and  jealousy  induced  me  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  revenge.  It  was  I 
who  formed  the  fiendish  plan  of  causing  the 
innocent  Bertha  to  appear  guilty  of  having  mur- 
dered the  poor  young  King.  You  start !  yet, 
alas  !  this  is  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  wrongs 
I  endeavoured  to  heap  upon  her  devoted  head. 
Indeed  it  will  be  fortunate  if  she  fall  a  victim 
at  the  stake  for  this  supposed  murder,  before 
yet  greater  evils  assail  her." 

Here    the    Duchess   paused    for   breath,    and 
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Rosenlein  trembled  with  agony  of  apprehension 
on  Bertha's  account.  She  resumed,  and  her 
pale  lips  trembled  with  emotion. 

"  Rosenlein,  you  will  learn  to  curse  my  me- 
mory :  I  cannot  proceed  further  till  you  have 
solemnly  promised  to  implore  the  Almighty  to 
have  pity  on  my  guilty  soul ;  I  ask  you  not  to 
forgive, — alas  !  that  is  impossible  ;  but  swear  that 
you  will  pray,  oh  !  entreat  your  God  for  me. 
I  have  faith  in  your  prayers,  more  than  in  the 
thousands  of  masses  which  my  riches  could  pur- 
chase. Bertha,  thank  God,  is,  I  hear,  safe  at 
Persano ;  return  thither  without  loss  of  time ; 
hire  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and  rest  not  an 
instant  till  you  have  conducted  her  to  Drosberg  ; 
then  deliver  her  to  —  oh  !  for  courage  to  speak 
the  word, — to  her  mother — to  the  Countess, — she 
is  Gabrielle,  heiress  of  Drosberg  !  Stay  !  curse 
me  not, — it  was  not  I  who  tore  her  from  her 
mother's  embrace,  and  by  all  that  is  sacred  I 
swear  that,  till  three  days  ago,  I  knew  not  she 
was  my  niece  ;  though,  alas !  I  knew  she  was 
doomed  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  disappointed 
love,  and  to  fall  a  victim  to  diabolical  revenge. 
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The   Duchess  then  related  to   Rosenlein  all  the 
details  of  Bertha's  history. 

"  O  God  ! "  exclaimed  he  ;  "  is  Rudolf 
then  indeed  the  monster  Werner  ?  and  has  that 
dear  angelic  creature  bestowed  her  best  affec- 
tion, and  devoted  her  innocent  and  confiding 
heart  to  such  a  wretch  P"^ 

The  Duchess  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  sobbed  with  the  agony  of  despair.  She 
was  so  exhausted  that  she  had  scarcely  strength 
to  give  him  the  document  she  had  drawn  up, 
but  which  Rosenlein  promised  never  to  make 
public,  unless  absolutely  necessary  for  the  re- 
storation of  Bertha's  rights  ;  he  then  endea- 
voured to  lead  her  thoughts  to  God,  and  to 
soothe  her  despairing  mind ;  but  his  kind  in- 
tentions were  soon  interrupted  by  Antonio,  who 
rushed  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  ''  All  is  lost  ! 
alas !  the  officers  of  justice  have  entered  the 
house." 

Antonio  was  quickly  followed  by  the  troops, 
who  showed  Hugh  de  Baux's  commission  to  arrest 
the  Duchess  of  Fondi  and  Count  Rosenlein 
as  accused  of  high  treason,  and  being  accessory 
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to  the  King's  murder.  Resistance  was  utterly 
useless,  and  they  submitted  to  their  inevitable 
fate,  and  were  conveyed  to  the  dungeons  of  St. 
Elmo. 

The  tragic  death  of  the  Duchess,  who  expired 
as  she  was  borne   to  the  rack,   and  Rosenlein's 
respite,  has  been  already  related.      He  was  car- 
ried, with  Giacinta  and  some  others,  back  to  the 
prison  of  St.   Elmo.       On  that  very   night  he 
was  informed  by  the  exulting  gaoler  of  Bertha's 
capture,  and  of  her   intended  execution  on  the 
morrow.       The   disclosures  of  the  Duchess  had 
increased  tenfold  his  interest  for  Bertha.      She 
was  now  beyond  all   doubt    his   own   dear  lost 
Gabrielle,  the  beloved  child  of  his  adored  aunt, 
and  the  object  of  his  affection,  to  whom,  in  the 
days  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  he  had  sworn  eternal 
love :    when   he  thought  of  the  fate  that   might 
await  her,  the  victim  of  the  abandoned  Werner, 
and  of  his  fearful  accomplice,  he  felt  it  as  a  relief 
to  hear  she  was  in  prison,  and  condemned  to  die  ; 
she  would  thus  escape  the  suffering  of  knowing 
that  her  beloved  Rudolf  was  the  most  worthless 
of  mankind. 
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Rosenlein  passed  the  niglit  in  fervent  prayer 
for  her,  and  in  preparing  himself  to  render  up  his 
soul  to  God.  He  felt  some  consolation  at  the 
thought  that  they  would  suffer  the  same  death 
at  the  same  moment,  and  that  their  spirits  might 
be  united  in  a  better  world.  Poor  Giacinta,  too, 
was  remembered  in  his  prayers, — that  true  and 
devoted  heart  which,  alas  !  loved  him  with  all  the 
tender  purity  of  a  first  affection.  Perhaps,  she 
also  would  be  thus  spared  by  a  kind  Providence 
from  many  trials  and  disappointments  which 
might  have  fallen  to  her  lot  in  this  life. 

The  next  morning,  the  turnkey  came  to  him 
with  a  woful  countenance,  and  said : 

"  A  sad  misfortune  has  happened  to  disgrace 
the  prison  of  the  blessed  St.  Elmo.  The  devil 
came  last  night,  and  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
vigilant  guards  and  gaolers,  as  to  carry  off  that 
German  witch,  Bertha  Linden." 

A  weight  of  apprehension  was  removed  from 
Rosenlein's  mind  at  this  most  welcome  intelli- 
gence. He  fancied  he  had  been  quite  resigned 
to  her  sad  fate,  but  now  hope  once  more  ani- 
mated  his  heart,  and  he  inwardly  prayed  that 
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lie  too  might  be  spared  to  protect  her,  and  avert 
some  of  the  dreadful  danger  with  which  she  was 
surrounded.  Yet,  this  pleasing  train  of  thoughts 
was  not  of  long  duration  ;  again  he  feared  that 
it  might  be  through  Werner's  agency  that  she 
had  escaped  a  cruel  death,  only  to  fall  into  a 
deeper  abyss  of  woe.  Rosenlein  had  full  leisure 
to  ponder  over  these  painful  thoughts,  and  pic- 
ture to  his  mind  her  probable  fate ;  for  the  long 
hours  of  that  day  passed  away  without  the  ex- 
pected summons  to  death.  In  the  evening  he 
interrogated  the  gaoler  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
strange  delay.  The  man  informed  him,  to  his 
infinite  surprise,  that,  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  a  pardon  had  been  procured 
for  the  remaining  prisoners,  including  himself, 
Giacinta  and  others.  Whether  Bertha's  power- 
ful appeal  had  influenced  the  mind  of  the  Duke 
cannot  be  known ;  the  result,  however,  was, 
that  Charles  of  Durazzo  himself  came  on  the 
morrow  to  liberate  the  prisoners,  and  led  them 
to  the  Queen's  presence.  Joanna  was  grateful 
to  Durazzo  for  having  accomplished  this,  and  so 
delighted  at  beholding   her  dear  Giacinta,   who 
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was  the  only  remaining  companion  and  friend  of* 
her  youth,  that,  in  the  first  moment  of  joy,  she 
graciously  pardoned  her  artful  brother-in-law  for 
his  misconduct,  and  again  received  her  sister 
Maria,  whom  she  had  never  seen  since  her  un- 
lucky marriage. 

Rosenlein  remained  not  to  witness  the  joy 
which  this  reconciliation  gave  to  the  whole  court, 
and  to  all  ranks  of  the  people,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Empress  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ta- 
ranto  party;  he  only  stayed  one  day  to  obtain 
a  private  audience,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  lovely 
and  interesting  Queen. 

Joanna  was  much  altered  since  Rosenlein  had 
last  seen  her.  Before  the  dreadful  murder  of  King 
Andrew,  her  countenance  was  expressive  of  happi- 
ness and  youth  ;  her  step  was  buoyant,  and  a  smile 
of  confidence  and  affection  beamed  on  all  around. 
Now,  cares  and  sorrow  had,  as  it  were,  ma- 
tured her  whole  person,  and  developed  the  na- 
tural dignity  of  her  powerful  mind,  and  imparted 
a  new  character  of  melancholy  solemnity  to  her 
beauty.  Rosenlein's  principal  motive  in  request- 
ing  a  private   audience,   was   to  ascertain  if  the 
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Queen  could  inform  him  where  Bertha  had  fled, 
as  he  thought  it  possible  Joanna  might  have  con- 
trived that  her  favourite  should  escape  ;  but  he 
found  the  Queen  as  ignorant,  and  almost  as  much 
perplexed  on  the  subject  as  himself,  though  she 
hinted  that  Prince  Louis  of  Taranto  might  know 
something,  as,  a  short  time  since,  she  had  been 
visited  by  her  royal  cousin,  on  Bertha's  account. 
Whilst  relating  this  a  slight  blush  tinged  Joanna's 
pale  cheek,  and  Rosenlein  fancied  he  saw  a  tear 
glistening  through  the  long  brown  eyelash  which 
overshadowed  her  downcast  eyes.  There  Avas  a 
pause,  when  Rosenlein,  wishing  to  relieve  the 
Queen's  embarrassment,  informed  her  of  the 
Duchess  of  Fondi's  confession.  Joanna  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  surprising  details, 
and  half  raising  her  wasted  form  from  the  mourn- 
ful couch,  she  bent  forward  and  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand.  A  ray  of  joy  beamed  for  an 
instant  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  a  faint  smile  played 
round  her  beautiful  lips,  on  hearing  that  her 
favourite.  Bertha,  was  indeed  the  lost  heiress  of 
Drosberg  ;  but,  alas  !  this  joy  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  then  came  the  dreadful  disclosure,  that 
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Rudolf  of  Lowensberg,  the  pretended  saviour  of 
Bertha  from  Werner's  power,  was  himself  that 
dreaded  chief. 

Joanna  was  now  all  anxiety  that  Rosenlein 
should  depart  at  once  with  a  powerful  escort  to- 
wards the  Tyrol,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  dis- 
cover the  retreat  of  the  dear  innocent  girl,  who 
might  have  again  fallen  into  the  outlaw's  power. 
There  was  a  report,  too,  that  Werner's  dreaded 
band  had  returned  to  Germany. 

The  Queen,  whose  speaking  countenance  de- 
noted extreme  anxiety,  extending  her  hand  to- 
wards Rosenlein,  said  "  Delay  not  an  instant ; 
hasten  to  Tyrol,  and  may  God's  blessing  attend 
and  prosper  your  endeavours  to  save  the  un- 
happy girl !  If  you  find  your  dear  cousin,  give 
her  this  as  a  memorial  of  the  Queen," — and  she 
took  from  her  finger  a  ring  of  great  value, — "  and 
tell  her  that,  though  all  the  world  conspired 
against  her,  and  there  was  startling  evidence  of 
her  guilt,  Joanna  never  for  an  instant  doubted 
her  virtue  and  affection." 

Rosenlein  immediately  departed,  and  pursued 
his  journey  to  the  Tyrol.    But  we  must  not  leave 
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Naples  without  taking  some  notice  of  poor  Gia- 
cinta,  who  once  more  found  herself  restored  to  her 
beloved  mistress  ;  but  she  scarcely  valued  a  life 
which  had  been  so  miraculously  saved,  after  wit- 
nessing the  cruel  end  of  so  many  of  her  family. 
Her  only  remaining  relatives,  her  father,  Count 
Trelice,  was,  with  her  uncle,  Count  Eboli,  defend- 
ing themselves  in  their  strong  fortresses  against 
the  Queen's  forces,*  and  poor  Giacinta  daily  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  their  captivity  or  death.  The 
Queen  vras  indeed  kinder  to  her  than  ever,  but 
still  she  felt  how  solitary  was  her  lot,  how  lonely 
was  her  position  in  the  court,  where  so  many  of 
her  family  once  had  been  high  in  office,  and  had 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  :  of  all 
these  friends  and  relatives  none  remained  except 

*  Tliey  were  afterwards  taken  and  executed  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  1346,  and  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  others 
who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty,  Counts  Leonessa,  &c.  were 
also  executed. —  Villani,  Hist,  of  Naples. 

Charles  Artus,  Duke  of  Nocera,  and  husband  to  the  gay 
Princess  Maria  of  Sicily,  (the  Fiammetta  of  Boccacio,)  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  instigator,  and  per- 
petrator of  the  murder  of  poor  King  Andrew,  but,  from 
being  married  to  one  of  the  royal  family,  he  escaped  pu- 
nishment. 
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the  child  of  her  dear  sister  Sancha.  When 
Rosenlein  left  the  Queen,  she  immediately 
summoned  Giacinta,  and  informed  her  of  all 
that  had  befallen  Bertha.  Though  the  poor  girl 
felt  that  this  intelligence  was  a  death-blow  to 
her  own  hopes,  which  she  had  hitherto  conti- 
nued secretly  to  cherish,  yet  she  sincerely  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  her  friend's  happiness, 
should  Rosenlein  succeed  in  extricating  her  from 
all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  she 
was  surrounded. 

To  Giacinta  the  world  was  now  a  dull  lifeless 
void,  for  to  her  it  had  lost  all  its  attractions. 
Yet  she  was  too  unselfish  to  give  way  to  de- 
spondency, while  there  was  still  any  duty  to  per- 
form, and  she  appeared  in  the  Queen's  presence 
lively  and  amusing  as  ever,  and  endeavoured  to 
reanimate  in  her  sovereign's  heart  the  hope  and 
joy  which  had  for  ever  fled  from  her  own.  And 
she  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  her  efforts  gradu- 
ally crowned  with  success  ;  Joanna  felt  the  full 
value  of  this  only  remaining  friend  of  her  youth, 
during  the  subsequent   year  of  darkness,  danger, 

and  misfortune. 

H   5 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

I  also  err'd,  in  over  much  admiring 

What  seemed  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 

No  evil  durst  attempt  thee. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Spirits  speak  but  to  our  thoughts  ; 

And  in  the  hues  or  sounds  of  grosser  things 
Their  subtle  essence  folding,  through  our  sense 
Glide  to  their  kindred  nature,  and  within 
This  dark  organic  veil  their  secrets  breathe ; 
And  hence,  (if  of  such  mysteries  the  rhyme 
Of  mortal  may  essay  developement, 
Unblamed,)  the  lightest  pulse  that  beats  throughout 
These  elements,  may  to  the  world  unseen 
Our  being  bind  for  good  or  ill. 

Seymer. 

We  need  not  follow  Rosenlein  during  his  hur- 
ried journey  through  Italy.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  he  reached  Verona,  and  hearing  that 
Werner''s  troops  were  encamped  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Tyrol,  he  assembled  his  nume- 
rous vassals,  both  Italian  and  Tyrolese.     He  also 
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obtained  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Tyrol,  who  had  lately  married  the  pow- 
erful Duke  of  Austria.  Rosenlein  then  hastened 
to  Drosberg,  where,  to  his  infinite  surprise  he 
heard  that  Bertha  had  passed  only  a  few  days 
previously,  and  that  the  escort  which  had  con- 
ducted her  to  Innspruck  had  only  just  returned. 
Overjoyed  at  the  intelligence,  he  waited  only 
to  embrace  his  aunt,  but  did  not  venture  to  in- 
form her  of  the  important  discovery,  lest  she 
should  have  the  misery  to  hear  that  her  long 
lost  Gabrielle  was  in  Werner's  power.  He  even 
withstood  and  evaded  the  pressing  and  anxious 
inquiries  of  the  old  nurse  Ziller,  who,  from  the  first 
moment  she  saw  him,  did  not  cease  to  talk  of 
Bertha,  and  of  the  remarkable  fondness  of  the 
Countess  for  that  beautiful  girl. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  yet  he  would  not 
wait  even  for  his  troops  to  rest,  but  marched 
all  night,  and  soon  after  sunrise,  crossed  the 
Brenner,  and  beheld  the  distant  towers  of  Inn- 
spruck. With  a  beating  heart,  he  still  urged 
his  troops  onwards,  but  they  soon  met  with  un- 
expected resistance.  In  passing  through  a  nar- 
row defile,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  black 
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warriors  bearing  Wemer''s  dreaded  emblem  upon 
their  shields.  Wild  shouts  were  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  in  a  few  moments,  alarm-fires 
were  burning  on  the  surrounding  mountains. 
More  troops  came  pouring  in  upon  Rosenlein, 
while  large  rocks  and  stones  were  hurled  from  the 
heights  upon  his  surprised  followers.  Werner  had, 
probably,  been  informed  by  some  of  his  numerous 
spies  of  the  intended  attack,  and  with  his  usual 
forethought  and  sagacity  was  prepared  for  re- 
sistance. Rosenlein  was  confirmed  by  all  in  his 
apprehension  that  Bertha  had  fallen  into  the 
outlaw's  hands,  and  determined  to  save  her  or 
perish.  He  rallied  his  dismayed  troops,  and  in- 
formed the  band  of  Drosbergers,  (which  had  hasti- 
ly assembled  the  preceding  evening  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition,)  that  they  were  now  fighting 
for  their  lost  Gabrielle,  their  own  Countess,  the 
last  of  her  race,  whom  Werner  had  basely  torn 
from  the  castle  when  a  child.  These  words  act- 
ed like  magic  on  the  faithful  vassals ;  they  shout- 
ed their  loud  war-cry,  and  rushed  forward  with  a 
bravery  which  nothing  could  resist,  and  their  ef- 
forts were  nobly  seconded  by  the  other  troops. 
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The  Wernerites,  who  were  much  superior  in 
numbers,  made  an  obstinate  and  courageous  resist- 
ance, and  Rosenlein  was  doomed  to  see  many  of 
his  bravest  warriors  fall  around  him  :  still,  how- 
ever, his  troops  continued  steadily  to  advance, 
and  though  every  instant  their  ranks  grew  thinner 
and  thinner,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  termination  of  the  narrow  pass.  But  here 
new  difficulties  awaited  them.  The  Wernerites, 
though  defeated  in  their  first  object,  did  not 
despair  ;  they  received  a  reinforcement,  and  the 
combat  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  in  the 
plain,  where  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Wer- 
nerites now  gave  them  a  decided  advantage.  Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  little  hope  seemed  left  for 
Rosenlein  and  his  brave  companions,  who  still 
struggled  forwards  with  the  energy  which  courage 
sometimes  borrows  from  despair. 

But  where  was  the  unconscious  object  of  this 
fearful  contest,  the  fair  Bertha,  whom  we  left 
on  the  way  to  the  chapel,  attired  in  bridal  array  ? 
She  was  preceded  by  the  young  convent  girls, 
who  strewed  flowers  before  her  steps,  and  the 
nuns,  headed  by  their  delighted  abbess,  accom- 
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panied  the  joyful  procession.  In  the  chapel  a 
profusion  of  wax  torches  rivalled  by  their  light  the 
glare  of  sunshine  which  penetrated  through  the 
painted  glass  windows.  Bertha  was  almost  be- 
wildered by  her  emotions,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
beheld  Rudolf  standing  by  the  altar,  attired  with 
the  splendour  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  regarding 
her  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  most 
devoted  affection  and  exultation,  that  she  felt 
re-assured  and  happy,  and  forgot  the  Lady  of 
Salurn,  and  all  her  cares. 

Rudolf  advanced  to  meet  her  through  the 
crowded  church;  his  step  was  lofty,  and  his  air 
majestic,  but  the  commanding  sternness  of  his 
brow  was  softened  by  a  melancholy  expres- 
sion as  he  gazed  on  the  beautiful  girl,  whose 
speaking  countenance  told  him  how  ardently  he 
was  beloved.  There  seemed  a  slight  hesitation 
in  his  manner,  and  he  pressed  his  hand  with 
emotion  to  his  forehead  ;  but  at  that  moment  a 
loud  laugh  was  heard,  and  the  Lady  of  Salurn 
advanced,  seized  his  hesitating  hand,  and  said  in 
a  low  unearthly  voice,  "  Remember  !*'  His  eyes 
flashed  fire  at  the  sound,  his  proud  lip  quivered, 
and  his   tall   figure  looked    even    more    majestic 
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than  before.  He  advanced  towards  Bertha  with 
a  lofty  and  determined  air,  then  suddenly  sank 
on  one  knee  and  took  her  hand,  but  she  felt 
that  his  trembled.  Strange  sounds  and  cries 
were  now  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the 
Lady  of  Salurn  whispered  some  words  in  Ru- 
dolf's ear.  He  started  up,  and  with  almost  a 
ferocious  countenance,  impetuously  dragged  Ber- 
tha to  the  altar ;  —  she  could  scarcely  stand,  so 
dreadfully  was  she  terrified  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Lady  of  Salurn.  However,  she  kept  her 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Rudoirs,  hoping  to  find 
relief  and  consolation  in  him ;  but  his  strange 
emotion,  and  the  violent  feelings  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  added  to  her  perplexity ;  yet 
she  felt  some  consolation  to  behold,  through  all 
these  conflicting  passions,  the  unvaried  expres- 
sion of  tenderness  and  love. 

They  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  the  solemn 
service  began  :  the  choristers  chanted  the  hymn 
of  praise,  but  the  Lady  of  Salurn 's  wild  laugh 
sounded  in  Bertha's  ear  above  the  sacred  music. 
The  priest,  who  had  been  kneeling  at  the  altar, 
rose,  approached,  and  taking  Bertha's  hand, 
was  about  to  join  it  with  Rudolfs,  when  a  crash 
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was  heard,  and  an  armed  multitude  rushed  into 
the  church.  Rosenlein,  covered  with  dust,  stood 
before  them,  his  face  pale  as  death  with  anxiety 
and  fear. 

"  Hold!"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder; 
*'  thank  God  I  am  yet  in  time  to  save  you 
from  pledging  your  faith  to  the  outlaw  Werner," 
and  he  clasped  Bertha  in  his  arms. 

The  Lady  of  Salurn  uttered  a  loud  and  fearful 
shriek  ;  Rudolf,  or,  as  we  may  now  call  him  by 
his  proper  name,  Werner,  flew  to  extricate  his 
bride  from  Rosenlein's  arms  ;  but  he  was  seized 
by  a  dozen  brave  Drosbergers,  whose  joyful 
shouts  rang  through  the  chapel,  "  Long  live 
our  noble  Countess,  the  Lady  Gabrielle,  and 
her  deliverer,  Count  Rosenlein  !" 

Bertha,  for  a  moment,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
lost  all  consciousness,  when  she  heard  Rosenlein 
pronounce  the  awful  name  of  Werner  ;  on  again 
recovering  her  senses  she  beheld  her  intended 
husband  disarmed  and  surrounded,  his  proud 
features  expressing  the  direful  passions  of  hatred, 
despair,  and  revenge  ;  the  Lady  of  Salurn,  moving 
to  and  fro,  was  shrieking  wildly  ;  suddenly  she 
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drew  a  dagger  from  beneath  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  and  was  advancing  towards  Bertha,  when 
she  was  arrested  by  one  of  Rosenlein's  band ; 
but  her  aged  arm  seemed  endowed  with  super- 
natural strength, — she  shook  off  her  assailant^  and 
again  rushed  on  Bertha,  who  was  still  supported 
by  Rosenlein  ;  the  fatal  dagger  was  already  close 
to  her  victim's  heart,  when  Werner,  with  a 
giant's  strength,  broke  from  his  guards,  and 
seizing  the  old  hag  with  impetuosity,  dashed 
her  to  the  ground ;  then  with  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  he  knelt  before  Bertha. 

"  Gabrielle  of  Drosberg,"  said  he,  "  you  see 
kneeling  in  sorrow  at  your  feet,  the  proudest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  worthless  of  mankind, 
Duke  Werner, — he  has  deceived  you  in  all  but 
his  love.*" 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  warrior's  eye  ;  but, 
as  if  ashamed  at  having  indulged  a  momentary 
weakness,  he  started  up,  and  glancing  with  an 
expression  of  deadly  hatred  on  Rosenlein,  he 
said,  "  The  Lady  Gabrielle  need  fear  no  wrong 
from  me  ;  she  is  the  only  being  on  earth  I  ever 
have,  or  ever  can  love  ;  'twould  have  been  well 
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for  the  peace  of  mankind  had  we  been  united, 
for  then  her  God  would  have  been  my  God, 
her  faith  would  have  been  mine.  You,  Count 
Rosenlein,  have  prevented  this,  and  upon  you 
be  the  world's  curse  !  I  am  now  a  thousand  times 
more  than  ever  the  '  enemy  of  God,  of  pity,  and 
of  mercy.''"  With  a  slow  and  majestic  step  he 
turned  from  them,  and  proceeded  through  the 
aisle  :  the  brave  troops  who  filled  it  were  so 
struck  with  his  commanding  air,  that  they  did 
not  attempt  to  impede  him,  and  that  won- 
derful being  left  the  church,  unmolested  by 
the  numerous  enemies  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

"  Pursue  him  !  *"  cried  Rosenlein,  but  it  was 
too  late,  Werner  had  joined  his  scattered  fol- 
lowers, and  they  soon  disappeared  among  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Bertha's 
agonised  feelings  during  this  trying  scene.  Her 
first  impulse  had  been  to  disbelieve  Rosenlein 
when  she  heard  him  declare  that  her  adored 
Rudolf  was  the  dreaded  outlaw,  whose  very  name 
she  had  been  taught  from  infancy  to  abhor.     But 
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when,  after  having  saved  her  from  the  dagger  of 
the  Lady  of  Salum,  his  own  lips  made  the  fatal 
declaration,  every  hope  was  for  ever  gone,  and 
again  she  sank  into  total  insensibility.  When 
the  wretched  girl  recovered  her  senses,  she  found 
herself  in  the  reception-room  of  the  convent, 
still  supported  by  Rosenlein,  while  Rosilda  and 
Lischen  were  applying  remedies  and  rubbing  her 
cold  hands. 

"Rudolf!  Rudolf!"  she  wildly  cried  ;  "why 
is  he  gone  ?  where  am  I  ?'''  and  as  the  dreadful 
truth  flashed  upon  her  mind,  she  again  fainted. 

Rosenlein's  anxiety  for  Bertha  was  so  great, 
that  he  forgot  the  Lady  of  Salum,  that  revenge- 
ful and  dreaded  being,  the  origin  of  the  poor 
girl's  misfortunes.  He  now  saw  the  necessity 
to  ascertain  her  fate,  and  consigning  Bertha, 
for  a  few  moments,  to  Lischen's  care,  returned 
to  the  church.  He  penetrated  with  some 
difficulty  through  the  dense  crowd  which  still 
surrounded  the  altar;  but  the  object  of  his  search 
had  disappeared,  nor  could  any  of  the  bystanders 
give  the  slightest  information  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  Lady  of  Salurn ;  he  thought  she 
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could  scarcely  have  survived  the  shock  she  had 
received  when  Werner  threw  her  with  so  much 
violence  on  the  ground,  and  yet  she  had  been 
able  to  leave  the  church,  and  that,  too,  appa- 
rently without  assistance.  Rosenlein  was  much 
annoyed  that  his  search  had  proved  fruitless, 
for  he  could  not  but  feel,  that  so  long  as  that 
mysterious  being  lived,  she  would  never  cease 
to  conspire  against  Bertha.  This  conviction 
increased  his  solicitude  for  the  dear  girl,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  watch  over  her  safety  with  un- 
ceasing care. 

For  many  days  Bertha  was  alarmingly  ill,  and 
raved  continually  about  Werner,  and  often,  in 
her  delirium,  reproached  Rosenlein  for  having 
destroyed  her  happiness ;  but  Lischen  (whose 
skill  had  already  been  of  so  much  use)  again 
exerted  her  utmost  efforts  with  more  devotion 
than  ever,  for  she  had  the  happiness  to  know 
that  her  invalid  was  her  own  liege  lady,  the  real 
Countess  of  Drosberg. 

Poor  Lischen  had  not  been  without  her 
share  of  suffering  during  the  last  eventful  day. 
About     an    hour    before    Wemer'*s    appearance 
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at  the  convent,  she,  with  Antonio,  had  been 
seized  by  a  troop  of  Wemerites,  and  carried  to 
their  camp  in  the  mountains.  There  she  im- 
mediately requested  to  be  conducted  to  the  Lady 
of  Anholtz,  whose  protection  had  been  of  such 
eminent  service  during  her  previous  captivity  ; 
to  her  consternation  and  surprise  she  was  now 
informed,  by  the  rough  Captain  Max,  that  the 
Lady  of  Anholtz  was,  with  her  son,  imprisoned 
by  Werner  in  her  own  castle,  and  the  Duke 
was  to  marry,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
richest  heiress  of  Tyrol,  Gabrielle,  Countess  of 
Drosberg ;  the  cruel  Max  added,  with  a  sneer, 
that  Lischen  was  now  more  fortunate  than  ever, 
as  the  Duke,  aware  that  she  was  a  favourite  of 
the  future  Duchess,  had  appointed  her  to  super- 
intend the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  his 
bride  at  the  Castle  of  Andech.  Poor  Lischen 
was  utterly  bewildered  and  dismayed  on  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  and  yet  she  could  not 
repress  a  feeling  of  delight  at  having  her  sus- 
picions confirmed,  that  Bertha  was  indeed  the 
lost  Gabrielle.  Then  again  she  was  driven 
to  despair  at  the  prospect  of  the  dreadful  suffer- 
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ings  which  must  fall  to  her  share  when  united  to 
such  a  being  as  Werner,  of  whose  tyranny  and 
wanton  cruelty  she  had  seen  so  many  fearful 
instances  during  her  former  captivity  in  his 
camp. 

Early  the  following  morning  Lischen  was 
placed  in  a  litter,  and  conducted  towards  An- 
dech.  The  cavalcade  had  not  advanced  far,  when 
suddenly  an  alarm  was  given  ;  the  troops  which 
escorted  Lischen  galloped  off  to  the  assistance 
of  their  comrades,  who  were  engaged  with  the 
followers  of  Rosenlein  on  the  heights  of  the 
Brenner ;  Lischen  and  Antonio  were  thus  left 
unguarded  on  a  mountain-path,  whence  they 
could  see  everything  that  passed.  The  de- 
lighted girl  joyfully  recognized  the  well-known 
banners  of  Rosenlein  and  Drosberg  struggling 
through  a  crowd  of  black  Wernerites  towards 
Innspruck ;  she  witnessed  the  fierce  conflict  which 
ensued,  and  Rosenlein'*s  triumph  ;  then  Lischen, 
followed  by  her  lover,  rushed  down  the  steep 
mountain,  and  reached  the  convent  gates  at  the 
nioment  the  proud  Werner  left  the  chapel 
with  an  expression   of  deep  sorrow  and  despair 
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on  his  usually  stem  countenance.  She  could 
scarcely  believe  him  to  be  the  same  being  whom 
she  had  so  often  seen  under  the  influence  of 
revenge  and  cruelty.  He  mounted  his  horse, 
and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  rallied  his  dispersed 
followers.  Then  Lischen  saw  his  face  again  sud- 
denly animated  by  its  usual  commanding  ex- 
pression, every  trace  of  softer  feeling  vanished, 
and  he  was  once  more  the  invincible  Werner. 

Bertha  at  last  recovered  her  health,  and  the 
violence  of  her  sorrow  and  disappointment  was 
in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  prospect  of 
being  united  to  her  mother,  and  of  dedicating  the 
remainder  of  her  existence  to  that  most  interest- 
ing creature  :  nor  could  she  be  insensible  to  Ro- 
senlein's  devotion  and  kindness,  after  the  first 
burst  of  grief  had  passed  away.  She  saw  how 
unjust  had  been  her  feelings  of  anger  towards 
him,  and  deeply  regretted  having,  by  word  or 
thought,  given  a  moment's  pain  to  that  best 
and  noblest  of  beings.  There  was  something 
inexpressibly  touching  in  Rosenlein's  manner  to- 
wards her,  something  which,  in  the  language  of 
his  deep  earnest  eyes,  seemed  to  say,   "  Though 
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I  can  never  hope  to  win  your  love,  I  may  yet 
have  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  watching  over 
you  with  the  tenderness  of  a  brother  \" 

Since  the  dreadful  event  which  had  saved 
Bertha  from  a  fearful  destiny,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  known  to  the  astonished  girl  her  real 
name  and  high  rank,  Rosenlein  had  scrupulously 
avoided  to  appear  as  her  lover.  Indeed  his 
sometimes  over-sensitive  feelings  of  delicacy,  ra- 
ther prompted  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
ever  wishing  to  possess  the  affections  of  one  who 
was  now  the  richest  heiress  in  Tyrol.  This 
strange  feeling  would  have  driven  him  at  once 
from  her  presence,  had  not  anxiety  for  her  safety, 
and  the  conviction  that  the  future  happiness  of 
his  dear  aunt  depended  upon  the  fate  of  her  only 
child,  caused  him  to  remain  to  soothe  her  suffer- 
ings, and  when  her  health  was  sufficiently  restored 
to  bear  the  journey,  he  conducted  her  to  her  mo- 
ther''s  arms. 

Bertha,  or,  as  we  must  now  $all  her,  Ga- 
brielle,  bade  adieu  with  many  tears  to  Rosilda 
and  the  other  kind  nuns,  and,  escorted  by  Ro- 
senlein, proceeded  towards  her  own  castle.     She 
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travelled  in  a  litter,  surrounded  by  the  brave 
Drosbergers  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
freeing  her  from  the  outlaw's  power,  and  who 
were  now  wild  with  joy  at  beholding  their  own 
lovely  Countess.  The  march  was  one  of  tri- 
umph ;  the  joyful  intelligence  preceded  them  to 
the  valley  of  Drosberg,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation, attired  in  festive  array,  came  several  miles 
to  welcome  their  Countess,  and  to  strew  flowers 
on  her  road  and  fill  the  air  with  joyful  accla- 
mations. Rosenlein  galloped  forward  to  prepare 
his  aunt,  and,  if  possible,  make  her  comprehend 
that  her  misfortunes  were  ended,  her  beloved  child 
restored.  At  first  she  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully, but  when  he  led  her  to  the  room  whence 
the  little  Gabrielle  had  been  so  miraculously 
taken,  and  showed  her  the  trap-door  described 
by  the  Duchess  of  Fondi,  which  led  by  a  secret 
passage,  cut  in  the  thick  walls,  to  the  river, — 
when,  after  much  difficulty,  he  made  the  Coun- 
tess comprehend  that  the  Baroness  Sal  urn  had 
taken  away  the  young  Gabrielle,  and  cautiously 
informed  her  of  all  that  had  happened,  his  aunt's 
eyes   beamed,  for  a  moment,  with   delight,   and 
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he  hoped  that  her  reason  was  returning;  but 
these  gleams  were  transient,  and  again  she 
resumed  her  usual  air  of  melancholy  abstrac- 
tion. 

Shouts  and  loud  sounds  of  triumphal  music 
were  now  heard,  and  Rosenlein  consigned  her 
to  the  care  of  the  old  nurse  Ziller,  and  hastened 
to  receive  Gabrielle.  Rosenlein  had  always  in- 
dulged the  hope  that,  some  day,  his  beloved  aunt's 
reason  might  be  restored,  and  he  felt  that  now, 
if  ever,  would  be  the  time  for  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart  to  be  accomplished  :  these  hopes  had 
been  sadly  diminished  by  the  appearance  of  his 
aunt  in  the  previous  conversation,  and  the  in- 
different manner  in  which  she  had  listened  to 
the  vassals'  joyful  cries.  Gabrielle  was  so  over- 
come by  her  feelings  as  Rosenlein  conducted 
her  towards  her  mother's  apartment,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  lean  on  his  arm  for  support :  she 
now  felt  how  perfectly  familiar  to  her  mind  was 
every  part  of  the  old  castle,  and  was  surprised 
that,  during  her  former  visit,  she  should  have 
had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  She  was  then 
really  again  to  see  that  dear  mother  whose  kind- 
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ness  had  always  dwelt  on  her  mind  like  a  pleasing 
dream,  and  all  the  scenes  of  early  childhood  re- 
turned to  her  memory  with  wonderful  clearness. 
Her  play-fellow,  cousin  Albert,  "  Yes,  that  was 
his  name,"  said  she,  as  they  passed  through 
the  hall :  "are  you  indeed  the  same  who  wore 
a  green  velvet  dress,  and  carried  me,  one  day, 
in  his  arms  along  yonder  cornice  ?"  and  she 
pointed  to  that  which  surmounted  a  row  of  pillars 
at  the  end  of  the  great  hall ;  "  how  my  dear 
mother  screamed  when  she  saw  us  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  position  !"" 

Rosenlein  remembered  the  circumstance  per- 
fectly, and  enchanted  at  her  wonderful  recol- 
lection of  him,  he  again  indulged  in  the  hope 
that,  by  this  or  some  similar  striking  circum- 
stance, his  aunt's  recollection  would  be  restored, 
and  that  she  would  be  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  her  daughter.  He  advised  Gabrielle 
to  point  out  the  gallery  and  cornice,  and  relate 
to  her  mother  what  she  remembered.  •*  Oh, 
if  her  reason  could  be  restored  !"  he  eagerly 
exclaimed,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  supplication. 
With  beating  hearts  they  approached  the  apart- 
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ment  of  the  Countess ;  Bertha  was  so  agitated 
by  contending  emotions,  and  the  anxiety  that  her 
appearance  might  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  her 
mother,  that  she  could  scarcely  persuade  herself 
to  enter  the  room,  lest  her  hopes  should  be  ex- 
tinguished. The  door  was  half  open,  and  the 
instant  the  Countess  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ber- 
tha's figure,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  run- 
ning forwards  threw  her  arms  round  the  trem- 
bling girl's  neck,  and,  holding  her  at  a  little 
distance,  for  some  minutes  gazed  steadily  and 
anxiously  in  her  face,  then  burst  into  tears. 
Old  Zillar  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight, 
for  the  Countess  had  never  shed  a  single  tear 
since  the  dreadful  event  occurred  which  deprived 
her  of  her  last  child. 

"  Dearest  mother,''  said  Bertha,  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees  ;  "  receive  your  lost  child, 
your  own  Gabrielle  !" 

"  My  child  !"  said  the  Countess,  and  she 
knelt  at  Bertha's  side,  and  raised  her  grateful 
eyes  to  Heaven.  "  God  be  praised,"  said  she, 
"  for  restoring  my  child,  my  darling  Gabrielle  !" 

Rosenlein    sank    on   his   knees    beside   them, 
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and  united  his  thanks  to  the  Almiorhty  for  havino- 
granted  his  earnest,  unceasing  petition  ;  he  had 
heard  the  voice  of  his  aunt  once  more,  and 
he  saw  that  her  reason  was  restored ;  it  was  an 
hour  of  pure  and  unmixed  happiness  to  all 
three.  Gabrielle  forgot  all  her  past  sufferings 
and  misfortunes,  for  such  a  moment  must  com- 
pensate for  a  whole  life  of  misery. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

E  di  novo  s'udia  quella  gioconda 
Strana  armonia  di  canto  e  di  querele. 

Tasso. 

Like  that  lone  bird  which  from  some  shade 

Pours  through  the  live-long  night  his  descant  sweet, 
Thy  witching  strain  still  broken,  still  renewed. 
The  darkest  hour  can  charm. 

Seymer. 

There  is  probably  nothing  so  delightful  in 
this  world  as  to  be  advised  by  our  friends  to 
act  as  we  wish,  and  this  gratification  at  last  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Queen  Joanna  after  all  her  trials 
and  misfortunes.  Her  kingdom  was  still  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  and  anarchy  ;  the  Duke  of  Du- 
razzo,  who  had  implored  her  pardon,  and  tender- 
ed his  allegiance,  not  satisfied  with  the  subordi- 
nate part  he  was  obliged  to  support,  wished  to 
reign   himself.     Again   he  rebelled  and   entered 
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into  negotiations  with  the  Queen's  other  brother- 
in-law,  and  her  most  deadly  foe,  King  Louis 
of  Hungary,  who  was  on  his  road  to  Naples 
with  a  powerful  army.  In  this  emergency,  the 
Queen's  council,  which  still  consisted  chiefly  of 
those  who  had  been  chosen  by  her  wise  grand- 
father for  their  talents  and  ability,  strongly 
urged  her  to  marry  some  powerful  and  valiant 
prince,  who  would  defend  her  kingdom  from  the 
threatened  attack,  and  it  appeared  to  them  that  no 
one  was  so  capable  of  doing  this  effectually  as  the 
brave  and  accomplished  Prince  Louis  of  Taranto. 
His  mother,  the  Empress  of  Constantinople, 
died  in  the  preceding  year,  (1346,)  without  see- 
ing the  slightest  chance  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  dearest  wishes,  for  Prince  Louis  had 
never  even  been  at  court  since  the  night  on 
which  Bertha  escaped,  nor  did  the  Queen  ever 
mention  his  name.  It  was  said  that  disappoint- 
ed ambition,  which  had  induced  the  Empress  to 
labour  so  hard,  and  stoop  so  low  as  to  engage 
in  the  plot  against  King  Andrew's  life,  had 
shortened  her  own.  She  was  justly  punished  for 
her  crimes   by  an   over-ruling   providence,   who 
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did  not  suffer  her  to  live  till  the  next  year, 
■when  her  son,  Prince  Louis,  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  recommended  to  the 
Queen  for  her  husband  and  protector. 

Still  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  union,  and  strange  to  say,  they  originated 
in  the  parties  themselves.  Though  Prince  Louis 
would  have  braved  death  for  his  adored  sove- 
reign in  the  field,  yet  he  was  too  much  ena- 
moured to  assume  courage  to  approach  her  as  a 
lover :  he  stood  more  in  awe  of  his  beautiful  cou- 
sin's eyes  than  of  the  lances  of  her  enemies.*  At 
last,  by  the  intervention  of  his  preceptor  and 
friend,  Nicholas  Acciajuoli,  he  was  persuaded  to 
return  to  court,  and  after  a  few  months'  delay, 
when  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood  was 
nearly  accomplished,  Joanna  consented  to  comply 
with  his  earnest  entreaties,  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  confessed,  gratified  the  dearest  wishes 
of  her  heart.  On  the  20th  of  August  1347, 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Pope,  who  also  appointed  Louis 
regent  of  the  kingdom. 

•  See  Histories  of  Naples  by  Costanzo  and  De  Sade. 
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The  royal  lovers  were  not  allowed  mucli  time 
to  enjoy  their  felicity,  for  soon  after  their  union 
the  King  of  Hungary  entered  the  northern  states 
of  Naples  with  a  powerful  army,  and  terrified 
the  peasantry  by  an  ill-omened  standard,  on 
which  was  depicted  the  murder  of  his  brother. 
King  Andrew.  This  portentous  banner  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  chosen  band  of  mourners,  habited 
in  black  ;  and,  as  it  advanced,  was  joined  by 
numbers  of  disaffected  Neapolitans.  Notwith- 
standing the  panic  which  this  army  inspired.  Prince 
Louis,  by  his  wonderful  exertions,  assembled  at 
Capua,  a  force  sufficiently  numerous  to  stop  the 
Hungarians'*  progress,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Du- 
razzo,  at  this  critical  juncture,  openly  declared 
in  favour  of  the  enemy,  and  carrying  with  him 
an  immense  number  of  followers  and  friends,  de- 
serted to  the  King  of  Hungary.  Joanna  now 
thought  all  was  lost,  particularly  when  she  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  King  of  Hungary, 
in  answer  to  a  most  kind  and  conciliating  one 
she  had  written  :  it  ran  thus 

"  Joanna,  your  former  irregular  life,  your  con- 
tinuing to  retain  the  power  of  the  kingdom,  neg- 
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lected  vengeance,  and  your  subsequent  excuses, 
prove  you  to  have  participated  in  the  death  of 
your  husband.  Remember  that  none  may  escape 
the  Divine  vengeance  due  to  such  enormous  ini- 
quity/' 

The  Queen  no  longer  felt  safe  in  Naples,  for 
such  was  the  treachery  that  prevailed,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  her  friends  from  her  enemies  ; 
she  resolved  to  retire  with  her  husband  to  Pro- 
vence, and  endeavour  to  prove  her  innocence  as 
convincingly  to  the  Pope  as  Vicar  of  God  on 
earth,  as  it  was  known  to  that  God  in  heaven, 
and  thus  to  force  the  whole  world  to  acknowledge 
the  utter  falsehood  of  the  charge  brought  against 
her.  Of  these  intentions,  Joanna  informed  her  as- 
sembled people,  and  at  the  same  time  generously 
declared,  that  she  would  yield  up  her  rights  to 
save  the  lives  and  properties  of  her  subjects  :  she 
urged  them  to  make  no  resistance,  but  to  deliver 
up  the  towers  and  castles  to  the  fierce  Hungarians. 
Her  eloquence,  her  beauty,  and  the  calmness  of 
her  manner,  moved  the  assembly  to  tears  ;  but  she 
bade  them  to  cast  away  despondency,  and  share 
with  her  the  cheerful  hope  she  felt  in  the  justice 
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of  God,  who,  she  could  not  doubt,  would  per- 
mit her  to  make  manifest  her  innocence  to  the 
world,  and  some  day  restore  her  kingdom  and  fair 
fame. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  royal  pair  em- 
barked for  Provence,  when  the  shores  of  Naples 
were  crowded  with  her  subjects,  who  filled  the 
air  with  their  cries  and  lamentations,  and  pressed 
forward  to  catch  a  last  sight  of  their  lovely  and 
adored  sovereign.  The  severest  trial  which  Jo- 
anna had  now  to  suffer,  was  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing her  darling  child,  the  young  Carobert,  who,  by 
the  Pope's  command,  was  kept  strongly  guarded 
in  the  Castel  Nuovo.  As  Joanna  sailed  by  the 
castle,  she  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  her  infant, 
held  by  its  nurse  near  one  of  the  windows.  This 
sight  was  too  much  for  her  fortitude  to  bear, — 
she  burst  into  tears  ;  a  presentiment  whispered  to 
her  that  she  should  never  again  see  that  darling, 
that  only  pledge  of  Poor  Andrew's  love  ;  and  she 
was  right,  for  the  young  Carobert  died  some  years 
afterwards  in  Hungary,  whither  his  cruel  uncle 
had  conveyed  him. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  hope  is  soon  kindled 
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in  the  heart,  even  when  circumstances  forbode 
every  evil.  Joanna,  in  the  midst  of  her  mis- 
fortunes, enjoyed  the  intoxicating  happiness  of 
being  united  to  the  lover  of  her  choice — a  hap- 
piness which  falls  to  the  lot  of  so  few  mortals, 
and  scarcely  ever  to  one  of  royal  birth.  It  was 
now  her  delightful  duty  to  love  the  being  she 
had  always  admired  more  than  any  other  ;  and, 
so  long  as  fate  would  not  separate  her  from  him, 
she  could  courageously  brave  every  danger,  and 
she  indeed  cared  little  for  either  crown  or  sceptre 
provided  she  could  retain  her  husband's  love. 

After  the  Queen's  departure,  the  perfidious 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  the  origin  of  all  these  mis- 
fortunes, was  treated  with  such  apparent  respect 
and  kindness  by  the  King  of  Hungary,  that 
Philip  of  Taranto,  and  some  other  Princes  of  the 
royal  family,  were  induced  to  declare  themselves 
on  his  side.  Accompanied  by  numerous  dis- 
contented nobles,  they  joined  King  Louis  at 
Aversa,  where  they  tendered  their  allegiance, 
and  afterwards » were  invited  to  partake  of  a 
splendid  banquet.  To  this  invitation  they  gladly 
assented,  because,  according  to  the  laws  of  knight- 
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hood,  it  rendered  their  persons  sacred,  and  dis- 
pelled some  slight  misgivings  Avhich  probably 
arose  in  their  minds,  when  they  saw  the  King 
of  Hungary  accompanied  by  their  former  ene- 
mies, the  tyrant  Friar  Robert,  the  odious  Baron 
Haken,  and  the  rest  of  poor  King  Andrew's 
court.  Those  hated  Hungarians  had  become 
so  odious  to  all  the  Neapolitans,  that  Durazzo 
and  his  friends  now  repented,  though  too  late, 
of  having  been  so  instrumental  in  reinstating 
the  Hungarian  tyranny ;  and  when  the  traitor 
Durazzo  saw  the  malignant  eyes  of  the  friar  fixed 
on  him,  animated  with  a  look  of  triumphant 
cruelty,  he  bitterly  regretted  having  deserted 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  forgiving  sister-in-law, 
Joanna. 

As  he  sat  near  the  King  at  the  sumptuous 
repast,  he  was  revohdng  in  his  restless  mind 
some  means  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign who  was  now  addressing  him  with  extreme 
kindness.  His  object  was  to  ruin  both  the 
contending  parties,  and  then  to  mount  the  vacant 
throne.      Whether    these    treacherous    thou^^hts 

o 

caused    him  to   answer  the  King  with  rather   a 
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distant  manner,  or  that  the  wary  Hungarian 
suspected  that  a  man,  who  had  already  twice 
<;hanged  sides,  might,  if  strongly  tempted,  do 
so  a  third  time,  can  never  be  known.  However, 
the  historical  fact  is,  that  the  King  suddenly 
changed  his  hitherto  kind  and  conciliating  coun- 
tenance into  an  expression  of  anger,  and  said 
with  a  stern  voice  to  Durazzo,  ''  Lead  us  to 
the  place  where  my  brother  Andrew  was  mur- 
dered." * 

The  guilty  conscience  of  Durazzo  was  terrified 
and  overwhelmed  at  these  words,  and  with  an 
embarrassed  countenance  and  faltering  voice,  he 
said,  "  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that ;  I 
never  was  there."  -|" 

But  the  King  persisted  in  his  demand,  and 
hastily  arming  himself,  summoned  his  guards, 
and  obliged  the  Neapolitan  princes  and  nobles 
to  attend,  though  unarmed. 

On  arriving  at  the  Celestine  monastery,  they 
all  ascended  to  the  gallery,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Bertha's  turret-chamber,  where  the  dreadful 
murder  had  been  committed.     Here  the   King, 

*  See  Villani's  History.  f  Ibid. 
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with  looks  of  fury,  said  in  a  thundering  voice 
to  the  unfortunate  Durazzo,  "  You  have  been 
a  false  traitor,  and  compassed  the  death  of  your 
lord,  my  brother,  and  in  conjunction  with  your 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Perigord,  intrigued  at  the 
Papal  Court,  so  that,  at  your  request,  his  coro- 
nation, which  should  have  been  performed  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  was  delayed,  and  this 
delay  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  With  fraud 
and  deceit  you  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
Pope  to  take  your  cousin  Maria,  his  sister- 
in-law,  to  wife,  in  order  that,  by  the  death 
of  Andrew  and  the  Queen  Joanna,  his  wife, 
you  might  become  King.  You  have  been 
also  in  arms  against  us  with  the  traitor  Louis 
of  Taranto ;  that  rebel  who  has  done  as  you 
have  done,  and  with  fraud  and  sacrilege  has 
married  that  iniquitous  and  adulterous  woman, 
traitress  to  her  King  and  husband,  our  ill- 
fated  brother ;  it  is  therefore  fitting  that  you 
should  die  in  the  place  w^here  you  so  cruelly 
caused  his  death."  * 

At  these  words  Durazzo's  courage  utterly  failed 
*  Villani. 
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him,  lie  lost  every  hope,  and  could  only  stammer 
out  a  few  words,  endeavouring  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence and  implore  mercy.  Who  would  have 
recognized  in  his  cringing  and  dejected  counte- 
nance the  haughty  and  proud  Durazzo,  who  had 
so  lately  left  Naples  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
train  of  infatuated  nobles.  His  incoherent  words 
only  increased  the  King's  anger ;  Louis  would 
listen  to  no  arguments  or  persuasions,  and  sud- 
denly he  produced  some  letters  in  Durazzo'^s 
hand-writing  to  Charles  Artus,  Duke  of  Nocera, 
concerting  the  murder  of  Andrew,  and  sealed 
with  his  customary  seal. 

"  How  can  you  excuse  yourself?"  said  the  infu- 
riated King,  while  his  hand,  which  held  the  fatal 
papers  close  to  Durazzo''s  face,  trembled  with  rage. 
He  did  not  allow  his  prisoner  an  instant  either 
to  examine  or  disown  the  documents,  but  called 
forward  Baron  Haken,  who,  wonderful  to  relate, 
was  not  intoxicated.  The  Baron  squinted  at 
Durazzo  with  a  savage  leer,  while  his  white  mus- 
tachios  were  twisted  into  a  grin  of  exultation, 
then  grasping  a  dagger  which  he  had  concealed 
under  his  robe,  with  a  laugh  of  gratified  malice, 
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stabbed  the  unarmed  Durazzo  in  the  breast.  Thus 
was  Durazzo  destined  to  end  his  life  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  unfortunate  Andrew  had  suffered. 
The  stem  King  Louis  looked  on  till  he  saw 
his  wretched  victim  expire,  then,  turning  to 
Baron  Haken,  who  stood  puffing  and  blowing 
after  his  unusual  exertion, 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  he ;  "  the  traitor  Durazzo 
has  perished  by  the  hands  of  a  fitting  execu- 
tioner. I  have  till  now  spared  your  life,  though 
I  knew  you  were  also  concerned  in  the  foul 
plot  against  my  brother,  and  that  a  duke- 
dom was  to  have  been  your  reward  :  you  shall 
now  receive  your  due.  Ho  !  guards,  seize  the 
rebellious  villain,  and  hang  him  out  of  this  win- 
dow." 

These  commands  were  instantly  obeyed,  and 
Haken's  unwieldy  and  bloated  body,  covered 
as  it  was  with  Durazzo^s  blood,  swung  in  a  few 
moments  a  lifeless  corpse,  a  disgusting  and  ter- 
rific proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  court  favour. 

The  young  Duchess  of  Durazzo,  who  had 
only  just  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  was  in- 
formed of  her  husband'*s  tragical  death,  and  at 
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the  same  moment  of  the  triumphant  advance  of 
the  King  of  Hungary.  She  had  scarcely  time 
to  escape  from  Castel  Nuovo,  before  the  cruel 
conqueror  entered  its  gates.  Alone,  and  de- 
serted by  all  her  former  friends,  and  carrying  her 
two  young  children  in  her  arms,  the  Duchess 
sought  temporary  security  in  a  neighbouring  con- 
vent, whilst  strict  search  was  made  for  her  by 
the  tyrant's  order.  Her  condition  was  most 
pitiable  :  she  had  fondly  loved,  and  blindly  con- 
fided in  her  husband,  whose  murdered  remains 
lay  still  unburied  in  the  fatal  garden  of  Aversa  : 
added  to  her  misfortunes,  she  was  soon  to  give 
birth  to  another  child,  and  where  could  she 
fly  for  safety  and  protection  ?  The  poor  Duchess 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  seeking  the  Queen 
her  sister,  who  had  already  twice  so  generously 
pardoned,  and  kindly  received  both  her  and  her 
rebellious  husband,  a  generosity  which  had  been 
returned  with  such  base  ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  Durazzo,  as  to  force  Joanna  to  abandon  her 
kingdom  and  country.  Ah  !  must  she  again  be 
obliged  to  throw  herself  and  helpless  children  on 
the  mercy  of  that  injured  sister  ?     But  there  was 
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no  choice  left,  and  she  resolved  to  attempt  the 
journey  to  Provence,  though  it  was  doubtful, 
in  her  present  weak  state,  if  she  would  live  to 
reach  it.  However,  all  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships were  miraculously  overcome,  and  the  young 
Princess  again  found  shelter  and  protection  in  the 
arms  of  her  forgiving  sister. 

The  state  in  which  she  found  Joanna  was  very 
different  from  what  she  had  expected,  for  she 
stood  almost  as  much  in  need  of  consolation  as 
herself.  The  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary had  shown  equal  activity  in  Provence  as 
in  Naples,  by  spreading  injurious  reports  of  the 
Queen's  conduct ;  and,  moreover,  they  affirmed 
that  she  intended  to  sell  Provence  to  the  King 
of  France,  in  order  that  she  might  be  better  en- 
abled to  prosecute  the  war  with  Hungary.  The 
ancient  nobility  of  Provence,  (the  proudest  in 
Europe,)  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  their 
own  race  of  princes,  could  not  endure  the  idea 
of  this  transfer,  and  therefore  they  determined 
to  prevent  it  by  the  imprisonment  of  Joanna,  at 
Aix,  in  the  palace  of  her  ancestors.  It  was  in 
this  gloomy  solitude  she   was  found  by  her  wi- 
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dowed  sister.  This  most  unexpected  captivity 
would  have  been  less  irksome  to  the  Queen, 
had  she  not  been  separated  from  her  adored 
husband,  Prince  Louis,  who,  accompanied  by 
Nicholas  Acciajouli,  was  visiting  Tuscany  and 
other  courts,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to 
interest  them  in  favour  of  his  beautiful  Queen. 

Joanna  was  extremely  hurt  and  disappointed 
at  the  reception  she  had  met  with  from  her  gal- 
lant Provencal  subjects.  She  was  not  even  per- 
mitted to  go  and  plead  her  cause  before  the  Pope 
at  her  own  city  of  Avignon,  and  was  utterly  at 
a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  No  intelligence 
or  communication  from  without  was  allowed  to 
reach  her,  and,  therefore,  she  knew  not  that 
Prince  Louis  had  successfully  returned  from  his 
mission,  and  that  her  kinsman  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  with  some  other  powerful  princes,  were 
coming  to  Provence,  with  the  chivalrous  intention 
of  assisting  her  to  regain  her  liberty  and  fair 
fame.  On  their  arrival  these  Princes  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  Provencal  Barons  of 
their  error.  The  loyal  nobility  of  Provence, 
whose  innate  affection  for  their  liege  Countess, 
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the  Queen,  was  such  that  they  had  only  feared 
to  lose  her,  and  be  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
allegiance  to  the  line  of  sovereigns  who  had 
reigned  over  them  for  so  many  centuries,  now 
flocked  around  her  with  vows  of  allegiance  and 
assurances  of  support. 

After  she  had  formed  a  new  court,  and  had 
rejoined  her  husband,  Joanna  proceeded  to  fulfil 
that  important  object,  on  the  result  of  which  de- 
pended her  whole  future  welfare,  namely,  the  jus- 
tification of  herself  before  the  Pope.  Driven, 
as  she  was,  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  the 
PontifF"'s  protection  alone  could  restore  her  to 
power  and  fame ;  whilst  his  condemnation  might 
not  only  precipitate  her  from  the  throne,  but 
condemn  her  to  the  dungeon  or  the  scaffold. 
Numerous  foreign  princes  and  sovereigns  of  dis- 
tant lands  now  hastened  to  attend  Joanna's  court 
at  Avignon,  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
a  Queen,  whose  talents,  transcendent  beauty,  and 
strange  misfortunes,  had  excited  the  interest  of 
all  Europe. 

Many  of  these  illustrious  visiters  were  previ- 
ouslv  known  to  Joanna,  and  it  was  with  a  trans- 
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port  of  joy  she  heard  announced  by  the  cham- 
berlain, on  one  of  her  reception-days,  the  names 
of  the  two  Countesses  of  Drosberg  and  Count 
Rosenlein.  Giacinta  forgot  all  rules  of  etiquette, 
and  actually  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  dear  friend. 
It  was  nearly  three  years  since  Bertha  had  escaped 
from  her  prison  at  Naples.  She  had  now  at- 
tained her  twentieth  year,  and  was  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever. 

After  Joanna  had  tenderly  embraced  her  dear 
Maid  of  Honour,  she  joyfully  extended  her  hand 
to  the  Dowager  Countess.  The  Queen  had 
heard  of  her  recovery,  but  she  scarcely  expected 
to  see  so  beautiful  and  young  a  person.  The 
Countess  of  Drosberg's  appearance  showed  that, 
though  she  had  suffered  in  early  life,  the  last 
three  years  of  perfect  happiness  had  removed 
all  traces  of  care  and  sorrow  from  her  interest- 
ing countenance. 

Rosenlein  also  appeared  so  happy,  and  occa- 
sionally cast  such  exulting  and  rapturous  glances 
towards  the  younger  Countess,  that  Joanna  sus- 
pected he  was  about  at  last  to  obtain  the  dearest 
wish  of  his  heart.     There  was,  however,  no  time 
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for  questions,  other  distinguished  foreigners  came 
crowding  forwards  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
beautiful  Queen.  Giacinta  remained  near  her 
dear  young  friend,  and  enjoyed  a  long  and  de- 
lightful conversation.  She  could  now  behold 
Rosenlein  without  embarrassment ;  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  family  had  for  some  time  so  pain- 
fully engrossed  her  mind  as  to  extinguish  any  re- 
maining spark  of  love  in  her  heart.  She  observed 
with  sincere  joy  that  Bertha  now  returned  Rosen- 
lein's  glance  of  expressive  tenderness  with  more 
than  a  sister's  love. 

The  momentous  day  appointed  for  the  trial 
of  the  Queen  was  at  length  approaching,  a 
day  to  which  not  only  those  immediately  in- 
terested, but  the  whole  of  Provence,  indeed  the 
entire  civilized  world,  looked  forward  with  intense 
anxiety ;  every  passion  was  awakened,  every  feel- 
ing of  the  human  heart  was  called  into  action. 
The  innnense  stake  depending  on  that  day's 
decision,  the  anxiety  of  friends,  the  hope  of 
enemies,  rendered  the  night  preceding  the  15th 
of  March,  1848,  a  sleepless  one  to  the  many 
thousands    whom    various    motives    of    interest 
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and  curiosity  had  assembled  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Avignon ;  and  when  all  felt  thus 
anxious,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
Bertha,  devoted  as  she  was,  in  heart  and  soul, 
to  her  royal  mistress.  Though  she  knew  how 
'necessary  repose  was  to  her,  to  give  her  strength 
to  go  through  the  trying  scenes  of  the  morrow  ; 
yet  in  vain  did  she  attempt  to  sleep  ;  the  all- 
absorbing  idea  was  ever  present  to  her  imagina- 
tion. 

Of  the  Queen's  perfect  innocence  she  was 
fully  convinced ;  she  was  too  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  feelings  of  that  pure  and 
innocent  mind,  to  permit  her  for  a  moment 
to  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  but  then 
she  felt  that  even  this  perfect  innocence  was 
no  security  against  condemnation ;  she  shud- 
dered at  the  reflection  that,  in  her  own  case, 
it  would  have  availed  nothing,  and  if  the  almost 
miraculous  means  of  escape  had  failed,  she  would 
have  been  inevitably  dragged  to  execution.  She 
knew  that  the  Queen's  enemies  had  been  em- 
ploying every  means,  that  malice  and  cupidity 
could  suggest,  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  her; 
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the  agents  of  Louis  of  Hungary,  headed  by  Jo- 
anna's mortal  enemy,  Friar  Robert,  had  been  for 
some  time  at  Avignon,  and  the  thousand  malicious 
reports  that  had  reached  her,  showed  how  busily 
and  effectually  that  deputation  had  been  at  work. 
And  what  had  the  Queen  to  oppose  to  this 
combination  of  talent  and  malice  ?  Her  own  and 
her  friends'  conviction  of  the  total  falsehood  of 
the  charges  brought  against  her.  Bertha  knew 
that  the  Queen  had  decided  to  plead  her  own 
cause  ;  and  though  she  had  often  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  Joanna's  sweet  and  touching  eloquence, 
yet  it  was  on  occasions  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance ;  and  was  there  not  a  great  probability  that 
the  immense  importance  of  the  subject,  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  assembly,  and  hazard  to  herself, 
might  paralyze  her  powers,  and  if  so,  how  gladly 
would  her  enemies  ascribe  her  embarrassment  to 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  sad  thoughts,  the  dawn 
of  the  loth  of  March  broke  upon  Bertha,  and 
reminded  her  that  she  must  now  prepare  to  ac- 
company the  Queen,  and  share  with  her  the 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  that  eventful  day. 

VOL.    III.  K 
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The  cortege  of  Queen  Joanna  was  brilliant 
in  the  extreme,  and  she  entered  Avignon  with 
the  triumph  of  a  conqueror.  Her  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  that  air  of  majesty  for  which 
she  was  so  eminently  remarkable,  were  still  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  splendour  of  her  dress,  and 
as  she  rode  on  her  superbly  caparisoned  steed 
through  the  streets  of  Avignon,  in  the  midst 
of  a  magnificent  train  of  courtiers  and  atten- 
dants, the  shouts  of  the  assembled  thousands 
did  homage  to  her  beauty,  and  proclaimed  the 
general  conviction  of  her  innocence ;  indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  look  on  that  fine  open  coun- 
tenance, to  behold  the  sweet  smile  with  which 
she  acknowledged  the  enthusiastic  burst  of  feel- 
ing in  her  favour,  and  harbour  the  slightest 
suspicion  against  her. 

Clement  the  Sixth,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Princes  of  his  time,  omitted  nothing 
which  could  add  importance  and  solemnity  to 
the  proceedings,  and  when  Bertha  beheld  him 
in  his  splendid  robes,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair 
of  state,  president  of  that  august  court,  com- 
posed  of   princes   and   nobles   from    every   part 
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of  Europe,  she  trembled,  and  anxiously  looked 
towards  the  Queen,  but  took  courage  when  she 
saw  nothing  in  that  expressive  face  to  indicate 
an  absence  of  the  self-possession,  upon  which  so 
much  depended. 

The  result  of  that  important  trial  was  to 
declare  the  Queen  "  not  only  innocent,  but  above 
the  suspicion  of  guilt."*  It  may  be  imagined, 
that  among  the  joyful  multitudes,  no  one  hailed 
with  such  delight  as  did  Bertha,  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  acquittal  which  the  judges  pro- 
nounced. Now  was  her  happiness  indeed  com- 
plete— all  past  sufferings,  all  sorrows  were  for- 
gotten. 

Rosenlein  at  length  succeeded  in  the  object 
of  his  dearest  wishes,  and  obtained  the  promise 
of  her  hand.  After  a  short  time  passed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fetes  given  in  honour  of  the 
Queen's  acquittal,  and  in  witnessing  the  prepa- 
rations for  Johanna's  departure  for  Naples, 
Bertha  returned  to  the  Tyrol  ;  and  there,  in  the 

*  This  trial  is  described  in  a  very  able  manner  in  "  The 
Life  of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,"  a  work  of  great  interest 
and  merit. 
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beloved  home  of  her  early  days,  her  marriage 
with  Rosenlein  was  solemnized.  Their  hap- 
piness was  never  afterwards  interrupted  by  the 
"  Black  Lady  of  Salurn,'"*  who  had  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  over  Bertha's  fate.  Of 
that  mysterious  being  nothing  more  was  heard, 
but,  from  some  fragments  of  a  black  dress  found 
among  the  rocks  near  Drosberg,  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  she  had  perished  in  its  torrent. 


THE 


CATHEDRAL  CHORISTER; 

AN  OLD  CLERGYMAN'S  TALE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

So  you  really  wish  me,  dear  Alicia,  to  turn 
author  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age  —  I  who  never 
wrote  anything  but  sermons  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life  !   and,  moreover,  you  want  me  to  write 
to  put  you  in  good-humour  with  the  world.     A 
young  creature  like   you,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  beauty,  health,    and  every    earthly   blessing, 
wishes  to  be  told  by  an  infirm  old  man,   (who, 
indeed,  has  not  escaped   his  bitter  meed  of  suf- 
fering in  this  life,)  that  there  is  much  good  and 
much  happiness  in  this  wicked  world.    My  stories 
are  so  cheerful,  you  say,   and,  though  perfectly 
true  in  all   their  details,    are   sure   to   end  well. 
Well,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  you  must  have  your 
own   way ;    however,    remember   that  my  hands 
begin  to  tremble   so  that   I   can  hardly  hold   a 
pen,  and  that,  —  but  no  matter,  I  depend  upon 
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you  to  excuse  all  my  faults,  and  to  make  all  sorts 
of  apologies  to  your  friends  for  the  old-fashioned 
stiffness  of  style  of  an  aged  man,  who  knows 
nothing  of  modern  literature.  I  shall  begin  my 
series  of  "  sketches  from  real  life"  by  a  tale 
which  I  think  you  have  never  heard.  Do  not 
expect  much  incident,  or  even  interest,  in  the 
story.  There  is  nothing  strange,  nothing  won- 
derful either  in  the  character  of  my  hero,  or  in 
the  nature  of  events  which  occur,  and  you  must 
bear  with  me,  if  I  stop  every  now  and  then  to 
moralize  a  little  upon  the  characters  and  occur- 
rences of  my  narrative,  in  the  same  sort  of  man- 
ner that  I  used  to  pause  and  look  at  the  view 
while  mounting  with  you  those  beautiful  but 
steep  hills  in  your  father's  pretty  park. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  in  the  month  of  July 
17 — ,  when    I     arrived,    for    the   first   time,    at 

W .      The   object  of  my  fondest  ambition 

was   to   possess   a    stall   in    W cathedral. 

This  wish  had  been  most  unexpectedly  fulfilled, 
and  nothing  could  equal  my  delight  on  approach- 
ing the  old  town.  The  first  glimpse  I  caught 
of  the  ancient  and  venerable  cathedral  tower  on 
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gaining  the  summit  of  the  last  hill  was,  I  really 
believe,  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life.  By  the 
time  that  I  and  my  tired  horse  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  the  enthusiastic  delight  of  my 
feeling  was  sobered  down  into  that  calm  sensation 
of  gratitude  in  which  the  slightest  occurrence 
will  bring  tears  to  the  eyes. 

As  I  said  before,  the  evening  was  fine  :  in- 
deed, it  had  been  one  of  those  lovely  days,  when 
the  earth,  sky,  and  air  seem  redolent  with  hap- 
piness, when  the  full  and  luxurious  hours  are 
so  replete  with  enjoyment,  that  they  appear, 
happily,  not  tediously  long,  and  we  are  led.  to 
believe  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  misery  in 
a  world  so  beautiful. 

"  How  happy  must  be  the  dwellers  in  that 
cottage  I"  thought  I,  as  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  its  antique  and  picturesque  appearance, 
and  the  luxuriance  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  trees 
which  adorned  its  well-kept  garden.  The  old 
porch  was  covered  with  roses  and  honeysuckles, 
a  vine  grew  over  the  entire  of  one  gable-end, 
and  even  twined  itself  up  as  far  as  the  old  twist- 
ed chimney.        This   said   gable-end   was    orna- 
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mented  in  a  manner  which,  to  my  antiquarian 
eye,  showed  that  the  cottage  had  once  formed 
part  of  an  Elizabethan  house,  and  I  perceived 
in  an  adjoining  farm-yard  other  indications  of 
former  grandeur.  Insensibly  I  pulled  the  reins 
of  my  horse,  and  lingered  before  the  neatly  paint- 
ed wicket,  which  opened  into  the  garden.  As 
I  did  so,  two  men  in  black  approached  from  the 
road,  and  opening  the  little  gate,  traversed  the 
garden,  and  knocked  at  the  cottage-door.  The 
only  sound  I  heard  was  a  stifled  sob,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  cottage. 

'*  Oh,  do  not  take  my  dear  father  away,"  said 
the  melodious  voice  of  a  child.  "  The  parson 
is  a-waiting,'"*  muttered  one  of  the  men  in  black, 
as  he  impatiently  pushed  open  the  door  —  and 
then,  what  a  touching  scene  was  disclosed  !  In 
the  centre  of  a  room,  which  formed  a  perfect 
specimen  of  that  most  picturesque  of  all  interiors, 
a  genuine  English  cottage,  was  placed  a  bier. 
At  one  end  a  boy  was  kneeling  ;  his  hands  were 
clasped  above  his  head,  and  his  face  concealed  by 
long  ringlets   of  fair  hair  which  descended  over 
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his  shoulders.  There  was  an  expression  of  de- 
spair in  his  attitude,  and  a  refinement  in  his 
look  which  strongly  excited  my  curiosity  and 
interest. 

*'  Surely  that  boy  cannot  belong  to  the  cot- 
tage," thought  I ;  "  nor  can  he  be  the  son  of 
that  handsome  but  homely-looking  woman,  whose 
weeds  made  me  suspect  that  the  coffin  contained 
the  body  of  her  husband." 

''  We  must  go  now,  Rupert,"  said  she,  gently 
touching  the  child's  shoulder.  Repeated  sobs, 
which  seemed  as  if  they  would  break  his  heart, 
were  Rupert'^s  only  answer. 

"  Then  I  will  go,  too,"  he  at  last  said  ;  ''  oh, 
as  long  as  I  can  but  feel  the  place  where  he 
is,  I—" 

"  My  dear  child,  this  is  foolish,"  said  the 
widow,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  seemed  striving 
to  be  decided,  though  the  tears  which  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  and  the  look  of  sorrow  with 
which  she  regarded  the  child,  showed  how  deep 
was  her  grief.  "  Come,  darling,"  she  con- 
tinued,  "^you  know  it  is  but   for   a  time ;    we 
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shall  meet  him  again  in  that  blessed  abode  where 
there  will  be  no  more  parting,  no  more  sorrow, 
and  all  tears  will  be  wiped  from  our  eyes." 

Rupert  raised  his  head,  and  threw  his  arms 
round  the  widow's  neck.  The  two  men  lifted  the 
bier,  and  the  widow  and  Rupert  followed.  I 
moved  away  to  let  the  mournful  procession  pass, 
which  was  followed  by  a  few  poor  people,  who  had 
gathered  round  the  door :  amongst  them  I  saw  se- 
veral tearful  eyes,  and  overheard  such  expressions 
as  these,  "  Alack  a- day  !  who  would  have  thought 
it !  poor  Mr.  Mc  Fergus,  to  be  cut  off  like  that, 
in  tlie  midst  of  his  days  !  and  what  in  the  world 
will  his  poor  widow  do  with  that  helpless  child  .'^" 

"Humph!"  grunted  another;  ''it  was  her 
own  fault,  for  rearing  him  so  tenderly,  thinking 
him  too  good,  forsooth,  to  lam  wi*  all  our  boys 
in  the  charity  school." 

"  But    you  forget.   Dame   Jestico,   the   poor^ 
child's  misfortune,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

Now,  I  felt  a  strong  curiosity  to  know  both 
what  misfortune  this  was,  and  to  hear  something 
more  of  the  interesting  child.  In  q/y  life  of 
quiet  observation  this  is  a  curiosity  I  often  feel, 
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but  I  always  let  circumstances  detail  the  stories 
of  real  life,  and  should  as  soon  think  of  has- 
tening the  catastrophe  by  a  word  of  inquiry, 
as  I  should  peep  into  the  end  of  a  book  which 
interested  me,  so  I  rode  slowly  on,  following 
the  melancholy  procession  through  several  nar- 
row winding  streets  till  it  passed  under  an  an- 
cient gateway.  Oh,  how  my  heart  beat  as  we 
emerged  from  under  the  dark  echoing  arch,  and 
entered  a  beautiful  open  space,  which,  from  the 
antique  houses  that  surrounded  it,  and  the 
glimpse  I  caught  of  a  magnificent  Gothic  win- 
dow through  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  two 
gigantic  elms,  I  knew  was  the  cathedral  close. 

After  passing  through  an  avenue  of  fragrant 
lime-trees,  and  under  another  arch,  we  reached 
the  burying-ground :  at  the  same  moment  I  ob- 
tained a  near  view  of  the  entire  northern  side, 
and  highly  ornamented  eastern  end  of  the  splen- 
did church.  So  intense  was  the  delight  produced 
by  the  first  sight  of  this  most  beautiful  of  Eng- 
land's cathedrals,  and  the  thought  that  here  in 
this  peaceful«and  hallowed  abode  would  be  my 
home  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  that   I 
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entirely  forgot  the  melancholy  procession  I  had 
been  following.  I  gazed  with  rapture  on  every 
part  of  the  building,  and  was  admiring  particu- 
larly the  rich  carved  work  over  one  of  the  side 
doors,  when  it  opened,  and  a  clergyman  in  cano- 
nicals appeared.  This  reminded  me  of  the  sad 
duty  he  was  about  to  perform,  and  I  approached 
the  spot  where  the  bier  was  laid.  It  was  in  a 
part  of  the  church-yard  which  was  not  marked  by 
any  stone  monuments  —  mounds  of  grass  alone 
showed  the  place  where  the  dead  reposed. 

The  affecting  ceremony  began.  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  the  clergyman  himself  was  deeply 
touched ;  he  occasionally  regarded  the  widow  and 
weeping  boy  with  looks  of  kind  commiseration ; 
and  with  that  solemn  manner  and  voice  which 
seldom  fails  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  most 
despairing  or  unthinking,  he  caused  the  widow's 
eyes  to  rise  from  the  dismal  receptacle  which 
contained  the  remains  of  her  husband's  earthly 
frame  to  the  heaven  above,  where  I  saw  she 
felt  that  his  soul  now  enjoyed  eternal  bliss. 

A  faint  scream,  which  seemed  to -proceed  from 
some   one  who  did  not  form   a  portion  of  the 
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group  of  mourners,  excited  my  attention.     Turn- 
ing round,  I  looked  in  the  direction  from  ^vhence 
the  sound  proceeded.     The  high  wall  of  the  close 
bounded  the  burying-ground  on   that   side,   and 
no   living   creature   could    I    discover.     Another 
heart-rending  sob  caused  me  to  look  up,  and  then 
I  saw  the  figure  of  a  little  girl  leaning  over  the 
summit    of   the    wall.      Her   beautiful    features, 
which  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  happiness, 
expressed  the  tenderest  commiseration.     She  re- 
garded the   mournful  ceremony  with  intense  in- 
terest,— now  and  then  brushing  away,   with  an 
impatient    gesture    of  her  little  hands,   the  fast- 
flowing   tears  which  obstructed  her   sight.     Her 
round  and   dimpled   cheeks  were  pale,    and  the 
extreme  fairness  of  her  complexion  was  rendered 
yet  more  dazzling  by  a  profusion  of  jetty  hair, 
which  waved  in  graceful  ringlets  round  her  face, 
and  played   on   her    shoulders.     Truly   she   was 
a  lovely   child  !   her  full    blue    eye  was    riveted 
with  an  interest,  which  seemed  beyond  her  years, 
on  the  boy,  who,  unconscious  of  the  compassion 
he   excited,   wept    over    the    coffin.     Soon    that 
coffin   was   lowered   into   its    last    abode.     The 
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boy  clung  to  it  with  frantic  energy,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  widow,  assisted  by  some  of 
the  bystanders,  separated  him  from  it.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  look  of  despair  which  was 
then  depicted  on  that  child's  countenance,  his 
hands  fell  powerless  by  his  side,  his  head  sank 
on  his  shoulder,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  I 
almost  thought  that  the  moment  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  object  of  his  affection,  had 
been  his  last  ! 

"  Rupert,  dearest  Rupert !"  said  a  melodious 
yet  childish  voice.  ''  Rupert,  I  am  here,"  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  little  girl  I  had  lately 
seen  on  the  terrace  wall,  came  bounding  through 
the  crowd,  and  rushed  into  his  arms. 

The  embrace  of  these  two  children  was  long 
and  tender.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  each 
seemed  to  feel  that,  however  great  the  loss  which 
had  been  sustained,  they  were  to  each  other  all 
in  all. 

The  ceremony  was  ended.  The  clergyman 
approached  the  two  children,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  a  slight  expression  of  anger  pass  over  his 
qaturally  benevolent  and  jovial   countenance,  as 
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he  tapped  the  shoulder  of  the  little  girl,  whose 
affectionate  but  violent  expressions  of  woe  had 
excited  no  small  attention  among  the  bystanders. 

"  Julia,"  said  he  in  a  stem  voice,  when  he 
saw  that  she  did  not  attend  to  him,  "  Come, 
you  must  not  remain  here." 

Rupert  started,  and  was  the  first  to  withdraw 
his  arms  from  the  beautiful  girl's  neck.  "  No  ! 
you  must  not  remain  here,"  he  said  in  a  voice 
of  such  despair,  that  I  felt  more  than  ever  in- 
terested about  him.  "  Good-b'ye,  Julia,"  he 
continued,  while  sobs  nearly  choked  his  utter- 
ance ;  "  I  suppose  we  shall  never  meet  now." 

"  Indeed  we  shall  though,"  exclaimed  the  lit- 
tle girl  in  a  tone  of  pettish  determination,  and, 
turning  to  the  clergyman,  said  with  the  air  of 
one  who  was  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way, 
"  Rupert  must  come  and  see  us  very  often,  and 
he  must  teach  me  to  sing  all  those  chants  you 
want  me  to  learn.'* 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  prebendary,  while  with 
an  impatient  gesture  he  drew  her  away. 

"  But  Rupert  must  come  now,"  she  con- 
tinued,   and    looking    up    to   him   with   an   im- 
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ploring  glance  and  coaxing  air,  she  whispered 
some  words  in  the  old  man's  ear.  The  result 
of  this  was  an  invitation  on  the  clergyman's 
part  to  the  widow  and  the  boy,  that  they  should 
come  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  at  his  house. 
This  proposal  was  respectfully  declined  by  the 
widow. 

''  Then  you  will  let  me  go  and  see  Rupert 
to-morrow  ?"  said  the  little  girl,  while  so  spark- 
ling an  expression  of  hope  beamed  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  that  none  but  a  heart  of  stone  could 
have  checked  it.  Such  was  evidently  not  the 
material  of  which  the  old  clergyman  was  com- 
posed, an  impatient  though  kind,  "  Yes,  yes ! 
now,  then,  come  home,  darling,"  was  all  he  said, 
as  he  led  the  little  girl  away. 

I  followed  them  with  my  eyes,  and  marked 
the  expression  of  love  and  tenderness  with  which 
she  continued  to  regard  the  poor  boy,  till  the 
projecting  angle  of  the  wall  hid  them  from  my 
sight.  To  my  surprise  Rupert  did  not  gaze 
after  her,  but,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
continued  to  sob  and  weep.  He,  too,  was  led 
from  the  melancholy  place  by  the  widow. 
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My  curiosity  was  more  than  ever  excited  to 
know  something  of  the  history  of  that  interesting 
boy.  There  was  a  refinement  in  his  manner, 
and  a  truly  aristocratic  expression  in  his  features 
and  person,  which  I  found  it  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  extreme  humbleness  of  his  abode  and 
family.  The  cottage  in  which  he  dwelt  had 
indeed  an  air  of  superior  refinement  to  that  of 
most  peasant  dwellings ;  but  still  it  was  a  cottage, 
and  its  inmates  were  evidently  below  even  the 
middling  rank  of  life. 

"  Who  can  that  child  be  ?"  thought  I,  as  I 
gazed  on  his  beautiful  form,  and  marked  the 
proud  step  and  lofty  air  with  which  he  followed 
the  widow  towards  her  lowly  abode.  There  was 
in  his  profile  (I  had  scarcely  seen  his  full  face) 
a  strong  resemblance   to   a  beautiful   picture    of 

Vandyke's    I   had  lately  seen    at   Castle. 

In  truth,  Rupert^s  belonged  to  that  thoroughly 
English,  or  rather  mixture  of  Norman  and  Saxon 
race,  which  Vandyke  loved  to  immortalize.  There 
was  the  long  waving  auburn  hair,  which  hung 
in  silken  ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  the  broad 
open   forehead,    where    the    blue   veins   may  be 
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traced  through  the  fair  transparent  skin,  the 
full  cheek,  and  proudly  curled  ruby  lip,  the 
delicately-formed  and  refined-looking  chin. 

Full  of  pleasing  anticipations  as  to  the  in- 
teresting story  I  hoped  to  discover  about  the 
beautiful  boy  Rupert  and  his  lovely  admirer,  1 
left  the  church-yard,  and  sought  for  my  future 
dwelling.     It  was  nearly  dark  when    I  reached 

the  small  house  in  ;   but  stay,  I  am  not 

going  to  relate  my  own  history  ;  besides,  it 's  late  : 
good-night,  dear  Alicia ;  if  the  touch  of  rheuma- 
tism I  feel  in  my  left  shoulder,  does  not  keep 
me  in  bed  to-morrow,  you  shall  have  the  second 
chapter  of  my  tale. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DuRiXG  the  next  day  I  was  so  occupied  with 
the  delightful  employments  of  my  new  mode 
of  life,  and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  my 
brother  clergymen,  that  I  had  scarcely  time 
even  to  think  of  the  two  interesting  children. 
In  the  evening,  however,  when,  from  my  old 
library  window,  I  saw  the  cathedral's  western 
tower  tinged  by  the  golden  beams  of  the  setting- 
sun,  the  church-yard  scene,  of  the  preceding  day, 
recurred  forcibly  to  my  mind. 

In  the  soft  hour  of  evening  the  heart  is  more 
than  usually  susceptible  of  touching  emotions. 
That  was  the  hour  which,  so  long  as  a  fellow- 
mortal  held  the  first  place  in  my  affections,  was,  to 
my  shame  be  it  spoken,  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
adoration  of  that  mortal's  perfections  ;  afterwards, 
when  the  painful  conviction  was  forced  on  my  re- 
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luctant  mind  that  she  was  unworthy,  still,  at  the 
calm  hour  of  evening  did  I  deplore  my  cruel 
fate,  till  God,  the  Almighty  Father,  touched 
my  ungrateful  heart,  and  with  contrite  humility 
I  sought  in  his  service  for  that  joy  and  peace 
which  I  had  fancied  were  for  ever  gone.  1  have 
since  always  felt  in  the  tranquil  and  reflective 
hour  of  evening  a  sort  of  going  home  of  the 
mind,  and  gathering  up  of  ideas  which,  during 
the  day,  are  usually  scattered  in  so  many  di- 
rections. The  glorious  sight  of  a  setting  sun 
is,  to  me,  a  kind  of  mental  curfew,  which  warns 
us  to  prepare  for  the  night  of  the  grave,  and 
to  extinguish  all  those  lurking  passions,  and 
cares,  and  wishes  which,  often  in  spite  of  our 
best  endeavours,  will  trouble  our  hearts  during 
the  glaring  hours  of  busy  day.  It  is  a  time 
for  prayer,  and  at  the  hours  of  prayer  the  wants 
and  misfortunes  of  others  are  most  deeply  felt. 
The  widow  and  fatherless  have  peculiar  claims, 
and  fervently  did  I  that  evening  pray  that  I 
might  be  the  humble  means,  through  God,  of 
restoring  peace  to  those  afflicted  ones. 

I  left  my  house  with   the  intention  of   pro- 
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ceeding  at  once  to  the  widow's  cottage,  but  was 
detained  by  one  of  my  new  neighbours  until 
the  sun  was  gone  down,  and  I  feared  by  the 
time  I  reached  the  distant  part  of  the  suburb, 
where  her  dwelling  was  situated,  that  it  would 
be  too  late  to  make  my  visit.  However,  as 
a  glowing  twilight  still  remained,  and  the  broad 
silvery  moon  was  just  rising  above  the  old  Da- 
nish encampment  on  Bury  hill,  I  strolled  in 
the  direction  of  the  widow's  cottage.  On  reach- 
ing it,  I  saw  a  light  glimmering  through  the 
latticed  window,  and  shining  through  the  half- 
open  door  on  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  which 
adorned  the  porch. 

There  is  nothing  which  inspires  such  images 
of  peace  and  happiness,  to  my  mind,  as  the 
sight  of  an  illumined  cottage  in  the  evening. 
It  is  the  hour  of  the  poor  man's  relaxation, 
and  speaks  of  a  tranquil  and  hallowed  joy, 
which  the  rich  can  seldom  earn,  for  they  can 
rarely  feel  the  inexpressible  delight  of  a  ces- 
sation from  hard  and  necessary  labour. 

Even  now,  when  I  knew  I  had  been  deceived 
in   the  first   estimate   I  made  of  the  happiness 
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of  its  inmates  ;  even  now,  when  I  knew  a  sad 
misfortune  had  so  lately  befallen  them,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  there  was  something  placid, 
if  not  happy,  in  the  sight  of  that  cottage. 
Gently  I  opened  the  little  gate,  and  was  pass- 
ing through  the  pretty  garden,  when  I  heard 
the  sounds  of  a  melodious  voice ;  on  reach- 
ing the  door,  I  recognized  it  to  be  that  of  the 
beautiful  little  girl,  reading  the  Bible.  Not 
wishing  to  interrupt  her,  I  forbore  to  enter,  and 
was  reconciled  to  the  delay  by  looking  through 
the  window  on  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures  I 
ever  beheld.  A  flickering  blaze  from  the  embers, 
which  faintly  burned  in  the  old  chimney,  cast  a 
warm  mellow  tint  over  the  dark  walls  and  rows 
of  shelves  on  which  were  ranged  the  homely  im- 
plements of  cottage  fare  in  the  back-ground.  A 
candle  on  the  round  table,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  cast  a  strong  light  on  the  fair  countenance 
of  little  Julia.  Her  attitude  was  one  of  pensive 
melancholy,  the  expression  of  solemnity  on  her 
infantine  features  was  most  touching  ;  now  and 
then  she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  book,  and  fixed 
them  for  an  instant  on  the  countenance  of  Ru- 
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pert,  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side.  His  eyes 
were  shaded  by  his  hand,  and  though  from  the 
calm  expression  of  his  profile,  I  saw  how  much 
that  harmonious  voice,  and  those  peaceful  words 
soothed  his  grief,  yet  I  felt  almost  angry  with 
him  for  not  directing  one  glance  towards  the 
lovely  girl. 

The  widow  sat  at  a  little  distance  regarding 
the  two  children  with  looks  in  which  I  traced 
an  expression  of  resignation  almost  approaching 
to  hope,  which  rejoiced  my  heart.  Soon  the 
chapter  ended,  and  little  Julia  was  about  to  be- 
gin another,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the 
widow. 

"It  is  late,  miss,"  said  she ;  "  I  wonder  Sarah 
has  not  come  for  you  yet  ;  I  almost  think  I  had 
best  walk  home  with  you  myself.  Are  you  sure 
your  father  knew  you  were  going  to  stay  here 
so  late  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Julia,  as  the  blood  rush- 
ed to  her  cheeks  ;    "  he  is  gone  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Colville,  and  knows  nothing  about  it." 
"  But  did  not  you  tell  Sarah  to  come  ?" 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"  No,  for  I  thought  Rupert  would  ^valk  home 
with  me." 

"  And  so  I  will,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  boy 
jumping  up  from  his  chair. 

"  But  how  are  you  to  return,  my  dear  boy  ? 
and  at  this  time  o'  night,  too.  No,  we  must  all 
go,''  said  the  widow,  as  she  proceeded  to  take 
down  her  bonnet  from  a  peg  over  the  old  chimney- 
piece. 

'*  No,  dear  mother,  surely  I  can  find  my  way 
home  better  by  night  than  in  the  daytime." 

I  now  entered  the  cottage,  and  made  myself 
acquainted  with  its  interesting  inmates. 

Soon  I  discovered  that  Rupert  was  blind,  but 
1  know  not  whether  this  grieved  me  so  much  as 
to  find  he  was  actually  the  son  of  the  poor 
widow  and  of  her  late  husband  Daniel  M 'Fergus  : 
I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  the  beau- 
tiful boy  was  of  noble  birth,  and  by  some  strange 
chance  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  cot- 
tagers. Again  and  again  I  sought  to  discover 
if  the  father  had  ever  seen  better  days  ;  no,  he 
was  son  of  Rupert  M'Fergus,  who  had  kept 
a  grocer's  shop  in  St.  Swithin's  Street,  and  with 
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his  wife  Jane,  and  his  son  Stephen,  had  been 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church-yard.  So  said  the 
register,  which  I  examined  ;  and  it  said  nothing 
more. 

I  found  Mr.  Norman,  Julia's  father,  to  be  a 
jovial  sort  of  thoughtless  man,  dotingly  fond  of 
his  only  child,  but  more  attentive  to  good  din- 
ners and  a  rubber  of  whist  than  to  her  education. 
Fortunately,  Julia's  was  one  of  those  rare  dis- 
positions which  seem  to  require  no  culture.  All 
her  tastes  were  directed  towards  the  good  and 
beautiful ;  even  her  very  passions  led  her  to  en- 
joy the  performance  of  duties ;  and  so  prone  was 
she  to  extract  good  from  all  things  —  to  love 
what  is  right,  that  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
hope  that  to  such  a  favoured  child  of  God  even 
this  world  might  prove  a  heaven.  She  had  one  of 
those  eloquently  speaking  countenances  on  which 
the  slightest  word  of  unkindness  brings  a  cloud 
Avhich  none  can  fail  to  see,  and  every  beholder 
would  give  worlds  to  remove, — a  "  mind-illumin- 
ed face,*"  whose  lovely  serenity  the  roughest  and 
hardest  heart  would  shrink  from  troubling. 

I   found     that  Rupert    M'Fergus,    from    the 
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beauty  of  his  voice,  had  lately  been  engaged  as 
a  cathedral  chorister.  The  boy  had  a  wonderful 
genius  for  music,  and  indeed  evinced  so  much 
quickness  in  acquiring  information,  and  showed 
such  good  taste  and  feeling,  that  I  soon  took  him 
under  my  especial  care.  I  was  so  delighted 
with  his  progress,  that  I  instructed  him  in  many 
things  which  were  superior  to  his  station  in  life, 
and  I  sometimes  reproached  myself  for  assisting 
to  cultivate  a  mind  which  seemed  formed  by  na- 
ture to  exist  in  a  society  far  above  his  sphere. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  study,  his  greatest  enjoyment 
was  the  time  he  passed  with  Julia,  and  as  years 
rolled  on,  they  lived  more  and  more  together. 
Whenever  I  shook  my  wise  head,  or  Mr.  Nor- 
man chid  his  danghter  for  preferring  the  society 
of  the  poor  blind  Rupert  to  that  of  children  in 
her  own  rank  of  life,  she  was  always  ready  with 
such  answers  as  these,  "  They  can  teach  me  no- 
thing, dear  papa,  and  I  really  should  have  been 
even  more  ignorant  tlian  those  girls  whose  company 
you  wish  me  to  avoid,  had  not  Rupert  instructed 
me.  Besides,  he  saves  you  at  least  a  guinea  a 
week  :    just   think  wkat   Mr.    Colville  has   paid 
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Dr.  Clark  for  music  lessons  ;  and  you  said  your- 
self, that  the  Miss  Colvilles  did  not  play  or  sing 
half  so  well  as  I  do." 

In  the  cathedral  service,  Rupert's  melodious 
voice  was  always  heard  above  the  others,  and 
it  echoed  through  the  Gothic  arches  with  pecu- 
liar sweetness.  When  seated  in  my  stall,  I  often 
could  not  help  watching  the  countenance  of  Julia, 
as  she  gazed  on  the  chorister's  noble  brow.  Had 
I  been  less  fond  of  the  boy,  or  less  fascinated 
by  Julia,  I  could  not  but  have  been  aware  of  the 
dangerous  position  in  which  they  were  placed  as 
years  passed  by  ;  but  truly  there  was  something 
peculiarly  romantic  in  their  attachment,  and 
something  hallowed,  too,  in  an  intimacy,  which 
had  thus  sprung  up  amid  the  ancient  aisles  of 
that  splendid  cathedral. 

The  singing  school  in  which  Rupert  studied 
was  attached  to  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral,  and 
often  did  I  see  the  sylph-like  figure  of  Julia 
hovering  about  the  old  cloisters  till  she  heard 
the  sounds  cease.  Then  the  boys  would  rush 
out,  and  run  with  echoing  tread  to  their  play- 
ground, while   Rupert  sought  the   more  retired 
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part  of  the  cloister,  and  taking  Julia's  hand,  they 
bounded  together  on  the  green  sward. 

Often,  when  traversing  the  cathedral's  aisles 
on  my  way  to  the  chapter-room,  did  I  hear  Ju- 
lia's merry  laugh  resounding  far  above  among 
the  lofty  arches,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
white  dress  floating  along  the  narrow  galleries, 
which  are  called  the  monks'  walks. 

As  she  became  older,  Julia  evinced  a  great 
taste  for  drawing,  and  her  delight  was  to  bring 
her  paints  and  sketch  the  old  tombs,  whose  rich 
tracery  and  glowing  colours  form  such  fine  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil.  Whether  it  was  affection  to- 
wards the  young  chorister,  which  thus  early  instill- 
ed into  her  mind  a  taste  for  painting  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, I  know  not,  but  she  certainly  excelled 
in  that  style.  Sometimes,  as  a  foreground  to 
her  picture,  she  would  sketch  the  boy,  who  usu- 
ally sat  near,  and  who  often  recited  verses  or  told 
some  tale  of  noble  deeds  in  ancient  days  to  the 
lovely  artist.  It  Avas  in  truth  an  interesting 
sight  to  witness  the  developement  of  two  such 
minds   thus   within   the  precincts  of   that  anci- 
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ent  temple,  and  I  have  stood  for  hours  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  her  drawing,  or  admiring 
the  beautiful  living  picture,  which  was  formed 
by  those  two  beings  seated  beneath  a  window 
of  stained  glass,  while  the  sun's  mellow  rays 
tinged  Julia's  white  dress  with  a  hundred  glowing 
colours. 

There,  in  the  short  days  of  winter,  they  loved 
to  linger  after  evening  service  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  aisles,  or  to  watch  the  moonbeams  as  they 
faintly  reflected  the  Gothic  arches  on  the  pave- 
ment. On  these  occasions  they  felt  no  super- 
stitious fears  nor  apprehensions.  They  often 
lingered  in  the  loved  cathedral  till  the  last  taper 
was  extinguished,  and  Rupert,  to  v/hose  eyes 
night  was  not  more  dark  than  day,  was  obliged 
then  to  turn  guide,  and  conduct  Julia  through 
the  maze  of  pillars  and  down  flights  of  steps  to 
her  own  home. 

One  thing  which  tended  much  to  keep  up  the 
intimacy  between  Rupert  and  Julia,  was  the  fond- 
ness of  her  father  for  society  ;  and  this  increased 
with  his  years.    When  not  engaged  with  company 
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at  home,  he   usually  dined  out,  and  then   Julia 
always  came  to  my  house.     I  had  in  my  library 

one   of  the   best  organs   in  W ,  and  on   it 

Rupert  loved  to  play. 

There  was  in  the  boy'*s  character  an  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness and  fearfulness  of  being  in  the  wrong, 
which  made  me  encourage  him  in  every  possible 
manner.  The  imprudence  of  encouraging  an  in- 
timacy between  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  such  different 
stations  in  life,  never  occurred  to  me  ;  indeed,  on 
the  contrary,  I  could  not  help  feeling  they  were 
created  for  each  other.  No  two  minds  ever 
harmonized  so  perfectly,  yet  were  they  extremely 
different.  Rupert's  M^as  impetuous,  daring,  and 
yet  sensitive  to  a  degree,  which  would  often  have 
made  me  tremble  for  his  future  happiness,  but 
that  I  saw  the  slightest  word  from  the  gentle 
Julia,  would  in  an  instant  check  his  wildest 
flights. 

"  They  must  pass  through  life  together," 
thought  I,  "and  why  not?  If  Julia  be  rich, 
and  sprung  from  an  ancient  family,  Rupert  has 
genius,  which,  if  well  directed,  is  surely  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  for  him  fame  and  honour,  if  not 
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riches.     Why  should  the  happiness  of  two  young 
creatures  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice  ?"" 

Thus  I  reasoned  whenever  the  future  came 
into  my  mind  ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
my  reasoning  was  just,  though  peculiar  circum- 
stances seemed  to  justify  it.  With  such  a 
thoughtless  though  good-natured  father  as  Mr. 
Norman,  with  his  prejudices  against  governesses, 
and  with  no  near  relative  to  superintend  her  edu- 
cation, Julia  could  not  at  fourteen  have  become 
the  creature  she  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
influence  of  Rupert.  He  was  a  year  older,  and 
possessed  a  mind  cultivated  and  powerful  far 
above  his  years.  It  was  ambitious,  and  had  it 
not  been  influenced  by  Julia's  ever-harmo- 
nizing presence,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
been  satisfied  to  have  continued  so  long  in 
the  humble  avocation  of  cathedral  chorister. 
So  far  as  I  could  read  their  minds,  I  could 
trace  no  wish  beyond  their  present  lot.  The 
world  seemed  to  have  no  charms  for  either. 
Rupert's  infirmity  indeed  tended  much  to  sub- 
due whatever  ambitious  views  his  soaring  mind 
might  have  formed.      All  his  world,   all  the  peo- 
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pie  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  except 
myself,  were  not  calculated  to  encourage  his  as- 
pirations after  a  further  communion  with  his  fel- 
low-creatures. They  could  not  understand  his 
peculiar  character,  and  from  them  he  instinc- 
tively shrank,  seeking  refuge  in  the  ever  ready 
and  sympathising  mind  of  Julia.  Thus  did 
everything  tend  to  rivet  their  affection. 

About  this  time  I  became  so  ill  in  consequence 
of  a  neglected  cold,  that  my  life  was  despaired  of. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  affectionate  care  and  anx- 
iety of  these  two  loved  beings.  Hours  and  days 
did  they  watch  by  my  bed-side,  in  spite  of  all  my 
remonstrances.  At  last,  after  a  tedious  and  pain- 
ful illness  of  three  months,  I  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  leave  my  room,  but  not  to  resume  my 
professional  duties.  The  physician,  too,  affirm- 
ed, that  unless  I  passed  the  ensuing  winter  in 
a  warmer  climate,  it  must  be  my  last.  This 
opinion  of  the  physician  caused  the  greatest  dis- 
may to  Rupert  and  Julia,  yet  they  urged  me  to 
obey.  I  as  last  consented,  and  bade  a  sorrow- 
ing adieu  to  my  young  friends,  and  my  dear  ca- 
thedral and  parishioners.     I  had  offered  to  take 
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Rupert  abroad,  and  his  mother  was  most  anxi- 
ous he  should  accompany  me  ;  but  I  "will  not 
try  to  fathom  the  motive  which  made  him  re- 
fuse. 

Both  the  young  people  promised  to  write  con- 
stantly, and  for  the  first  three  months  of  my  ab- 
sence they  kept  their  word.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  letters  grew  more  constrained  ;  not 
in  their  expressions  of  affection  towards  me,  but  in 
their  mention  of  each  other,  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  Mr.  Norman's  scruples  had  been  awakened, 
and  that  he  had  said  something  to  his  daughter  of 
the  impropriety  of  being  so  much  with  a  poor 
blind  chorister.  It  appeared  they  did  not  meet  so 
frequently,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Rupert's  mo- 
ther ;  she  had  slipped  down  on  a  frosty  morn- 
ing, and  broken  her  leg,  which  rendered  her 
completely  helpless,  and  she  could  not  move  a 
step  without  assistance.  I  knew  this  illness  of 
Dame  M* Fergus  would  be  a  great  drain  upon 
her  slender  purse,  for  the  widow  was  an  indus- 
trious and  hard-working  woman,  and  gained  much 
by  lace-making.  This  she  was  no  longer  able 
to  do  ;    and  I  sent  Rupert  as  much  money  as  I 
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thought  would  compensate  for  the  loss  and  pay 
the  doctor's  bill. 

During  the  fourth  month  of  my  absence  both 
Julia  and  Rupert  suddenly  ceased  to  write ;  I 
was  extremely  hurt  at  this,  and  wrote  a  scolding 
letter  to  each.  My  imagination  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  conjecturing  a  thousand  causes  for  their 
silence ;  but  I  could  not  imagine  why  both 
should  cease  to  write  at  the  same  time.  "  What 
can  have  happened.?"'  was  a  question  I  was  al- 
ways asking,  and  a  thousand  dreadful  solutions 
of  the  mystery  soon  began  to  harrow  my  rest- 
less brain. 

An  English  newspaper  which  I  saw  one  day, 
gave  me  great  uneasiness,  though  it  did  not  solve 
the  mystery.  I  read  in  it  an  account  of  the  awfully 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Norman.  He  expired  in 
an  apoplectic  fit,  whilst  preaching  in  the  cathe- 
dral. You  may  easily  imagine  I  was  not  long 
in  despatching  a  letter  to  Julia ;  and,  indeed, 
had  not  the  winter  been  so  unusually  severe  as 
to  render  a  journey  over  the  Alps  almost  impos- 
sible, I  should  have  returned  home  at  once,  and 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  place  of  father  to  that 
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dear  girl.  At  all  events  I  intended  to  set 
out  as  soon  as  I  could  do  so  with  safety. 
Soon  afterwards,  my  brother  James  arrived  at 
Rome  in  very  bad  health,  and  the  anxiety  I 
felt  for  him,  served  perhaps  to  calm  my  im- 
patient wish  to  be  near  the  poor  girl.  An- 
other month  passed  without  bringing  any  intelli- 
gence from  W ;    not  to  receive  a  single  line 

from  Rupert,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  was 
quite  inexplicable  !  Impatient,  and  vexed  be- 
yond measure,  I  wrote  to  one  of  the  prebenda- 
ries. Dr.  Colville,  and  begged  he  would  tell  me 
something  of  Julia.  I  was  too  much  provoked 
with  Rupert  to  mention  his  name,  and,  oh,  how 
bitterly  have  I  reproached  myself  since,  for  hav- 
ing thus  given  way  to  anger,  and  suspected  that 
dear  boy  of  negligence,  or  want  of  affection  to- 
wards me  !  But  I  will  not  anticipate  events. 
Soon  I  received  Dr.  Colville's  answer  ;  he  said 
that  Mr.  Norman  had  died  without  any  property, 
on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  furniture  &c.  of 
his  house  had  been  seized  by  the  creditors.  A 
distant  relation  of  Julians  mother  had  come  to 
W ,   and   removed    the  poor  girl  from   the 
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melancholy  scene.  Dr.  Colville  did  not  men- 
tion who  this  relation  was,  or  where  was  her 
abode,  which  grieved  me  much.  However,  I 
again  wrote  to  Julia,  and  sent  my  letter  for 
the  prebendary  to  forward. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

I  MUST  now  relate  the  events  which  happened 
to  the  young  people,  during  my  absence,  as  I 
afterwards  heard  them.  I  have  already  mention- 
ed the  helpless  condition  of  poor  Dame  M'Fer- 
gus,  and  that  I  had  sent  her  some  slight  relief. 
This  relief,  however,  ceased  when  I  ceased  to 
hear  from  Rupert.  His  silence  was  caused,  alas ! 
by  illness.  A  fever,  brought  on  from  anxiety  for 
his  mother,  and  constant  attendance  by  her  sick 
bed,  reduced  him  to  an  alarming  state  of  weak- 
ness. Unfortunately,  his  disorder  was  pronoun- 
ced infectious,  and  poor  Julia  received  her  father's 
express  commands  not  to  visit  his  cottage.  Ru- 
pert and  his  mother  had  been,  in  the  time  of 
their  prosperity,  envied,  and  therefore  disliked, 
by  most  of  their  neighbours  ;  so  that  now,  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  their  adversity,  few  were  found 
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to  visit  or  assist  them.  Rupert's  recovery  was 
mucli  retarded  by  actual  want ;  his  pride  would 
not  allow  him  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the 
parish,  still  less  would  he  make  known  his  dis- 
tress to  the  father  of  Julia. 

While  yet  confined  to  his  bed,  the  sad  intel- 
ligence reached  him  of  Mr.  Norman's  sudden 
death.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
agony  of  his  feelings.  He  longed  to  fly  to  Julia 
— to  console  and  weep  with  her.  He  remembered 
what  a  sublime  influence  her  gentle  aflTection 
had  exercised  over  his  ungovernable  woe  at  the 
period  of  his  own  dear  father's  death  ;  how  beau- 
tifully she  had  directed  his  thoughts  to  God, 
and  reminded  him  there  was  still  one  loving 
heart  left  to  cheer  his  dark  way.  Rupert  had 
felt  that  her  bright  and  ever-cheering  disposition, 
her  unvarying  affection,  had  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  he  had  sustained, —  that  she  had 
illumined  his  path.  With  her  he  seldom  thought 
of  the  loss  of  his  sight,  and  so  clearly  was  her 
image  imprinted  on  his  mind  that  he  never 
even  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  her. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  he  could  now  as- 
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certain  even  how  she  bore  her  sudden  and  dread- 
ful loss.  The  only  charitable  neighbour  who  was 
of  any  use  to  the  poor  widow  and  her  son,  was 
an  old  woman,  of  apparently  morose  and  harsh 
disposition.  She  seldom  spoke,  and  then  only 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  all  the  answer 
she  gave  to  poor  Rupert's  repeated  questions 
about  Julia  was,  "  How  should  I  know  anything 
about  a  parson's  daughter ;  na,  na,  I  never  trou- 
ble my  head  about  them  that  do'sn't  want  me. 
What  has  Mr.  Norman,  or  any  o'  the  rich  done 
for  me,"  she  continued,  while  her  usually  dull 
and  heavy  eyes  flashed  with  anger.  "  He  and 
all  the  parsons  are  rich  men,  them  as  fare  sump- 
tuously every  day.  I  hate  them  all,  and  they 
will  ha"*  their  portion  in  the  fire  that  never  is 
quenched." 

Rupert  implored  for  pity's  sake  she  would 
make  some  inquiry,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
her  that  the  same  charitable  feeling  which  prompt- 
ed her  to  attend  on  his  sick  body  should  make 
her  endeavour  to  relieve  his  mind.  Old  Mar- 
garet's obtuse  senses  could  not  comprehend  his 
arguments,  her  charitable  feelings  were  probably 
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satisfied  with  endeavouring  to  alleviate  his  bodily 
sufferings.  Yet  here  I  must  do  old  Margaret 
the  justice  to  say  that  she  did  so  to  the  utmost 
of  her  means,  often  depriving  herself  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  to  give  them  to  those  who  were 
still  poorer. 

Another  neighbour,  one  who  had  never  yet 
done  them  a  kind  action,  came  into  the  cottage 
one  day  with  a  countenance  of  more  than  usual 
importance. 

''  Have  ye  heard  the  news  ?"  said  she  to  the 
widow,  who  sat  shivering  by  the  faint  embers 
of  an  expiring  fire  :  "  fine  doings,  indeed,  up  at 
Parson  Norman's  as  was.'"  The  shrill  voice  of 
Mrs.  Maurice  struck  the  sensitive  and  ever-at- 
tentive ear  of  Rupert,  as  he  lay  in  his  miserable 
bed  in  the  room  above,  and  on  hearing  Mr. 
Norman's  name  mentioned  he  could  not  restrain 
his  impatience  to  learn  some  tidings  of  Julia; 
forgetting  his  sufferings  and  all  prudence  he 
tottered  down  the  winding  stair.  "  Lack  a- day  ! 
there 's  the  young  master,"  exclaimed  Dame  Mau- 
rice :  "  sure,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  was  not  long 
for  this  world.     Bless  us  !  how  hollow  his  cheeks 
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are  !  why,  who  would  think  that 's  the  fine  cho- 
rister as  used  to  be  always  wi'  Miss  Norman. 
Well,  as  the  saying  is,  every  dog  has  his  day, 
and  times  is  changed  now." 

"  Tell  me  how  Miss  Norman  is,  good  Dame, 
I  entreat  you." 

"  Ah,  you  may  good  Dame  me  now,  indeed, 
for  de — 1  a  bit  will  ye  ever  have  of  Mr.  Nor- 
man's gould,  or  Miss  Julia's  smiles." 

"Go  to  bed  again,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the 
widow,  "an  I  '11  come  and  tell  ye  all  about 
it ;  go,  there,  dear,  and  don't  be  making  yer- 
self  worse ;  remember,  we  have  spent  our  last 
farthing,  and  if  you  don't  try  to  get  well — '* 

"  I  will,  I  will,  dearest  mother,  only  just  let 
me  hear  how  Julia  bears  her  sad  loss." 

"  Bears  it  ?  oh,  that  I  don't  know  ;  but  this  I 
do,  that  she  would  ha'  been  put  in  prison  for 
debt,  if  some  old  relation  o'  her  mother's  had 
not  come  all  the  way  from  the  Lord-knows- where 
to  take  her  away." 

"  Is  she  really  gone  ?"  groaned  Rupert  :  "  and 
in  distress  too,"  he  continued,  clasping  his  hands 
with  agony. 
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"  Ay,  gone,  and  no  one  knows  where,  and  the 
house  is  stripped  of  everything  ;  all  sold  to  sa- 
tisfy the  creditors,  the  books,  and  pictures,  as 
Miss  painted  herself,  and  the  pianey  and  all." 

Rupert  nearly  sank  upon  the  ground  on  hear- 
ing this  sad  news.  His  only  hope  was  gone — 
the  being  who  alone  imparted  a  joy  and  interest 
to  his  existence  was  thus  snatched  away,  and 
without  leaving  a  word,  —  a  line  for  him.  At 
this  indeed,  he  was  not  surprised,  for  he  well 
knew  how  impossible  it  is  to  think  of  anything 
when  absorbed  by  an  overwhelming  grief.  She 
must  have  been  utterly  stunned,  thought  he,  as 
with  a  feeling  of  despair  and  hopelessness  he 
groped  up  stairs,  and  sank  upon  his  weary  bed. 

After  giving  the  widow  all  the  details  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Norman's  distress.  Dame  ^lau- 
rice  departed,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  M'Fergus  in 
a  state  of  misery  and  depression  scarcely  less 
hopeless  than  that  of  her  son.  The  poor  w^oman 
had  been  supported  through  all  her  misfortunes 
by  the  hope  that  when  Miss  Norman  got  about 
and   recovered    the    first    shock    of   her    father's 
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death,  she  would  assist  them.  As  long  as  there 
was  Miss  Norman  to  depend  on,  she  cared  less 
for  the  emptiness  of  her  purse,  and  their  ex- 
hausted stock  of  fuel  and  food ;  but  now  every 
hope  was  gone,  the  last  crust  of  bread  was  eaten, 
the  last  log  of  wood  burnt,  nearly  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  dress  and  furniture  that  could  be  spared, 
had  been  pawned.  Poor  Dame  M'Fergus  was 
unwilling  to  increase  the  grief  of  her  son  by 
detailing  all  these  circumstances.  Old  Mar- 
garet, too,  had  that  day  deserted  them ;  she 
usually  came  to  bring  them  a  crust  of  bread, 
or  take  away  something  to  obtain  a  few  pence 
from  the  pawnbrokers. 

"  Nothing  remains  now,"  thought  the  dame, 
"  except  that  old  gun  ;  it  might  fetch  a  few  shil- 
lings, perhaps,  but  the  poor  boy  is  so  attached 
to  it  !"  she  continued,  taking  it  down  from  the 
side  of  the  chimney-piece. 

"  Ay,  that  old  lumbering  thing  must  go 
next,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  who  at  that  moment 
entered  the  cottage  ;  "  'tis  no  use  to  attend  any 
longer  to  Master   Rupert's  whim  ;   sure  there 's 
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no  treasure  in  tlie  place  now  to  guard,  so  gi 
me  the  old  blunderbuss ;  may  be  it  may  get 
ye  a  dinner." 

Dame  M 'Fergus  sigbed,  and  after  gazing  on 
the  rusty  and  worm-eaten  gun,  she  said,  ''  Oh,  it 
is  not  on  account  of  guarding  the  house,  my 
boy  is  so  fond  of  that  ould  thing ;  'tis  because 
his  father  had  it  so  much  at  heart :  and  many 's 
the  time  he 's  made  the  boy  feel  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  begged  me  never  to  part 
wi"*  it ;  and  when  he  was  a-dying  he  pointed  to 
it,  and  tried  to  speak,  but,  alas  !  the  words  was 
gone  for  ever." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  old  Margaret ;  "  what  good 
could  that  old  thing  do  him  ?  sure  it  was  his 
intellects  that  was  gone." 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  part  with  it,"*' 
sighed  Mrs.  M'Fergus ;  "  but  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  I  feel  more  sorrow  at  seeing  that  'ere 
gun  go  out  o'  my  cottage,  than  even  I  did 
when  the  dear  old  clock  itself  was  taken  away ; 
though,  sure  enough,  that  was  like  a  live  friend 
and  companion,  and  the  very  ticking  seemed  to 
keep  us  company,  and  the  striking  was  cheering 
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as  the  voice  of  any  Christian ; — well,  I  suppose 
the  old  gun  must  go,"  continued  the  widow  in 
an  under  tone,  that  it  might  not  reach  the  ears 
of  Rupert. 

"  Give  it  me,  quick  then,"  said  Margaret ; 
'*  for  the  shades  of  evening  are  falling,  and  the 
shop  'ill  be  shut." 

Dame  M' Fergus  gave  one  sorrowful  look  at 
the  last  of  the  old  silent  companions  of  her 
happy  days,  the  venerable  gun  which  her  hus- 
band and  son  had  loved  so  much,  and  then  with 
a  heavy  sigh  consigned  it  to  old  Margaret's  care, 
who  trudged  away  with  it  as  fast  as  her  short 
legs  and  her  large  iron  pattens  would  allow. 
The  widow  watched  her  progress  through  the 
lane  till  she  turned  a  corner,  and  the  clicking 
sound  of  her  step  on  the  muddy  pavement  was 
no  longer  heard  ;  then  the  old  dame,  who  was 
inured  to  suffering,  and  not  easily  moved  to 
tears,  wept  bitterly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  distant  relation  who  had,  with  so  much 
seeming  kindness,  come  all  the  way  from  Staf- 
fordshire to  relieve  Julia  from  her  embarrassing 
situation,  was  the  widow  of  a  brewer,  of  the 
name  of  Snook.  She  was  a  tall  and  healthy- 
looking  woman,  and  always  did  what  she  con- 
sidered to  be  her  duty,  and  invariably  acted 
up  to  the  standard  of  morality  she  had  herself 
created.  She  therefore  enjoyed  the  unspeakable 
pleasure  of  being  always  satisfied  with  herself, 
and  gratified  by  her  own  actions. 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  with  such  a  piece 
of  infallibility,  Julia's  life  would  be  pleasant. 
The  poor  girl  was  indeed  much  touched  at  the 
idea  that  she  had  come  all  the  way  from  Staf- 
fordshire to  fetch  her ;  but,  alas  !  here  the  ad- 
miration   ceased.     There  w^as    something  in   the 
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appearance  of  Mrs.  Snook  so  cold  and  hard,  that 
to  one  of  Julia's  sensitive,  warm-hearted  dispo- 
sition it  was  most  repelling.  The  poor  girl  was 
accustomed  to  show  her  every  thought  and  feel- 
ing, you  might  read  plainly  the  workings  of  her 
mind  in  her  beautiful  countenance,  and  feel  the 
affection  which  beamed  in  her  speaking  eyes. 

As  yet  she  had  experienced  no  reason  for 
concealment,  as  yet  she  was  unaware  of  the  na- 
ture of  her  devoted  affection  for  Rupert  ;  she 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  age  when  the  presence 
of  a  beloved  object  causes  a  blush  to  mantle  on 
the  cheek,  therefore  she  had  never  yet  learned 
to  tremble  at  having  her  secret  thoughts  dis- 
covered. Mrs.  Snook  was  the  first  person  who 
rudely  rent  away  the  veil  which  concealed  from 
Julia    the    depth    of  her    own    feelings.      That 

respectable   lady  wished   her    to    leave    W 

at  once.  The  poor  girl  consented,  but  begged 
she  might  be  allowed  to  go  and  bid  adieu  to  her 
dear  friend  the  young  chorister.  To  this  re- 
quest Mrs.  Snook  peremptorily  objected,  ha\ing 
heard  from  a  servant  of  his  infectious  fever,  and  of 
the  strange  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  the 
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young  people.  Julia  was  in  despair,  and  in  the 
candid  utterance  of  her  feelings,  showed  how  much 
hold  the  young  man  had  on  her  affections.  Mrs. 
Snook  immediately  taxed  her  with  being  in  love, 
and  reprimanded  the  unfortunate  girl  most  sharply 
for  having  so  far  forgotten  her  station  in  life  as 
to  think  of  placing  her  affections  on  a  common 
singing-boy  of  the  cathedral.  Her  lecture  ended 
with  a  threat  that,  unless  Julia  departed  with  her 
instantly,  she  would  forfeit  her  protection.  This 
was  a  severe  trial  to  the  poor  girl,  and  coming 
as  it  did  at  a  moment  when  she  had  so  many 
other  misfortunes  to  endure,  would  have  deprived 
her  of  reason,  had  not  tlie  very  excess  of  her 
woe  diminished  its  poignancy.  Stunned  and 
nearly  stupified  by  her  contending  emotions,  the 
half  fainting  girl  was  borne  to  the  carriage. 
Mrs.  Snook  lived  in  a  neat  little  house  in  the 

outskirts  of  ,   where    they   arrived    on   the 

evening  of  the  second  day. 

Grief  sometimes  so  absorbs  our  every  feeling, 
as  to  render  us  insensible  to  all  th'at  passes, 
but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  We  are  affected, 
more   often   than  we   know,    by  the   appearance 
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of  things  which  surround  us.  On  the  morning' 
after  her  arrival,  Julia  fancied  that  her  grief 
was  entirely  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  loss  she 
had  sustained,  and  the  cruel  separation  from 
Rupert,  her  old  friend  and  companion  ;  but,  in 
reality,  there  was  more,  much  more  than  this 
which  depressed  her.  The  aspect  of  everything 
in  Mrs.  Snook's  house  was,  like  herself,  cold, 
stiff,  and  formal ;  all  around  seemed,  by  its  ex- 
treme and  chilling  difference  to  her  former  home, 
to  convince  Julia  that  henceforth  all  the  world 
would  be  to  her  a  wide  and  sad  desert.  A  new 
and  strange  feeling  made  even  the  thought  of 
her  dear  friend  and  companion  Rupert  most 
painful,  Mrs.  Snook  had  spoken  so  harshly  to 
her,  and  the  poor  girl  w^as  so  startled  at  her 
reproof,  that  her  first  impulse  was,  a  determi- 
nation not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  allusion 
it  contained  ;  but,  alas  !  the  clue  once  given, 
the  more  she  thought  of  Rupert  the  greater 
was  her  embarrassment.  She  remembered,  too, 
at  this  sad  time,  many  little  warnings  I  had  given 
her ;  for  I  used  to  try  sometimes  to  impress  upon 
her  the   probability  that   she  and  the  chorister 
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would  not  always  continue  to  be  so  much  to- 
gether, and  to  show  her  the  difference  of  their 
rank  in  life.  I  have  seen  the  colour  forsake 
her  cheek  at  the  thought,  but  my  words  made 
but  a  transient  impression.  So  long  as  he  was 
present,  the  evil  day  of  separation  could  not  be 
thought  of;  but  now  that  experience  had  taught 
the  possibility  of  misfortune — that  she  had  seen 
the  lifeless  body  of  her  dear  father,  disfigured 
and  cold,  and  knew  that  the  grave  covered  his 
earthly  remains,  every  species  of  misery,  all 
manner  of  woe,  seemed  of  easy  occurrence.  She 
was  utterly  depressed,  and  the  worst  effect  of 
depression,  particularly  when  there  are  none 
near  to  cheer  us,  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  find 
fault  with  ourselves,  and  to  mistrust  our  every 
motive  and  feeling.  In  this  state  of  mind  my 
words  of  warning  recurred  most  forcibly  to  her 
naemory.  "  He,  too,  that  dear  kind  friend, 
that  more  than  father,  disapproved  of  it,"  thought 
she,  and  she  began  to  try  and  banish  the  fasci- 
nating Rupert  from  her  mind.  Julia  was  by  na- 
ture shy  and  timid ;  but  so  few,  yet  so  cherished, 
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had  been  the  companions  of  her  life,  that  her  timi- 
dity had  scarcely  ever  been  brought  into  play. 
If  not  her  father,  at  least  Rupert  and  I  under- 
stood her  every  thought  and  feeling ;  there  was 
no  need  of  reserve,  nor  any  necessity  for  restraint. 
But  now  all  was  reversed.  When  Julia  spoke 
in  her  own  artless  manner,  and  tried  to  express 
her  thanks  to  Mrs.  Snook,  she  was  chilled  into 
silence  by  a  prim  cold  look  and  vacant  stare, 
and,  worse  than  all,  by  that  sudden  important 
bridling  up  of  the  figure,  which  is  the  greatest 
repeller  of  affection  and  confidence,  and  which 
says  as  plainly,  and  more  harshly  than  words 
can  do,  "  Yes,  I  am  very  kind,  and  you  ought 
to  be  very  thankful,  and  much  obliged  to  me."' 

One  weary  day  after  another  passed  away,  but 
brought  no  alleviation  to  Julia's  sufferings.  She- 
was  still  in  that  depressed  state  of  woe  in  which 
we  seem  to  dream  more  than  to  exist ;  when,  as 
yet,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  our  misfortunes 
are  real ;  when  we  live,  as  it  were,  in  expectation 
of  something,  we  know  not  what,  and  can  do  and 
resolve  on  nothing. 
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About  a  week  after  Julia''s  arrival,  Mrs.  Snook 
came  into  her  room  with  a  face  of  more  than 
usual  importance. 

"I  am  come,  Miss  Norman,"  she  said  in  her 
harshest  tone,  "  to  ask  you  what  you  think  you 
are  capable  of  doing ;  you  may  well  suppose  my 
fortune  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  keep  you, 
unless  you  will  endeavour  to  assist  yourself.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  derogatory  to  your 
family  were  you  to  undertake  the  situation  of 
governess,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  which  I  think 
will  do,  and  which  only  waits  for  your  decision."" 

Julia  was  surprised,  but  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  annoyed  at  this  proposal.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  weary  and  dejected  spirit  clung  to  the 
prospect  of  any  change,  with  an  eagerness  she 
never  expected  again  to  feel.  Any  life  would 
be  preferable  to  the  one  she  led  in  that  little, 
cold,  bare,  stiff-looking  room,  where  she  had 
suffered  so  much.  Without  making  a  single 
inquiry  about  the  family  or  circumstances  of 
the  case,  she  at  once  agreed  to  accept  the  si- 
tuation. 

"  Stay !"  said   Mrs.  Snook,  "  I  think  it   in- 
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cumbent  on  me  to  inform  you  that  Mrs.  Dom- 
ville  is  going  to  reside  for  a  time  in  foreign 
parts ;  they  are  to  depart  the  ensuing  week  for 
the  Continent,  and  I  believe  intend  to  reach 
Italy  before  next  winter." 

Julia's  expressive  countenance  gradually  bright- 
ened, while  Mrs.  Snook  was  slowly  uttering  the 
above  sentence,  and  when  she  came  to  the  word 
Italy,  the  delighted  girl  fairly  jumped  up  from 
her  chair,  and  would  have  thrown  her  arms  round 
the  thin  neck  of  her  relative,  had  not  that  worthy 
lady  retired  a  few  paces  in  evident  surprise. 
But  Julia  was  too  much  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  visiting  the  country  which,  from  my  descrip- 
tion, she  had  learned  to  love,  to  be  easily  de- 
pressed. She  clapped  her  hands  together  and 
uttered  a  joyful  exclamation  of  "  Oh  !  and  per- 
haps he  will  still  be  there.'' 

"  Who  will  still  be  there,  Miss  Norman  ?" 
said  the  sedate  Mrs.  Snook. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Mr.  Vernon,  my  more  than 
father,  who  has  taught  me  all  I  know.  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  see  him  again,  the  dear  good  man, 
how  happy  should  I  be  !" 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  Julia  was  on  her 
way  to  London,  where  she  was  to  meet  Mrs. 
Domville.  She  had  never  before  been  in  that 
smoky  melancholy  place.  It  was  on  a  dark 
foggy  evening  in  November  when  she  arrived 
at  an  hotel  in  Brook  Street.  A  servant  had 
been  sent  to  meet  her  at  the  office,  and  get 
her  a  hackney-coach.  The  jingling  steps  were 
let  down  just  as  a  link-boy  was  lighting  -the 
lamp,  which  gave  but  a  feeble  and  melancholy 
flicker  through  the  dense  atmosphere.  Though 
Julia  was  not  sorry  to  leave  the  dull  house  of 
Mrs.  Snook,  she  had  many  misgivings  as  to 
what  manner  of  people  she  might  next  have  to 
do  with.  Her  imagination  had  been  busily  at 
work  during  the  entire  journey,  and  many  were 
the  figures  and  faces,  old  and  young,  kind  and 
unkind,  fat  and  thin,  which  passed  before  the 
mirror  of  her  mind.  She  had  no  clue  either 
to  their  age  or  dispositions  ;  yet  the  individuals 
which  her  fancy  shadowed  forth  wdth  most  dis- 
tinctness, were  an  elderly  man  and  woman,  with 
benevolent  features,  dotingly  fond  of  their  chil- 
dren, affectionate   to    each    other,   and    kind   to 
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their  governess ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  favourable 
picture,  Julia  trembled  as  she  followed  the  foot- 
man upstairs.  Every  sound  and  sight,  the  glare 
of  the  gas-lamps,  their  smell,  mingled  with  that 
of  many  dinners,  and  the  bustle  and  noise 
of  a  London  hotel,  depressed  her  spirits.  All 
was  different  from  what  she  had  ever  seen,  and  a 
difference,  when  it  is  not  for  the  better,  gene- 
rally excites,  in  timid  natures,  a  feeling  akin  to 
fear. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Julia  entered  a 
small  room.  Two  candles  were  burning  on  a 
table  which  was  laid  for  dinner,  at  the  head  of 
which  sat  a  handsome  man,  reading  the  news- 
paper. On  hearing  some  one  enter,  he  raised 
his  head,  and  two  large  piercing  black  eyes 
were  fixed,  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  on  the 
shrinking  Julia.  There  was  a  boldness  in  their 
expression  as  he  scanned  her  from  head  to  foot, 
which  caused  her  eyes  to  seek  the  ground,  and 
brought  the  colour  into  her  cheeks. 

*'  Miss  Norman,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"" 
said  a  voice  of  such  unusual  melody  and  soft- 
ness,   that    Julia  could   scarcely    believe   it   be- 
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longed  to  the  features  whose  bold  and  haughty 
expression  had  disconcerted  her.  Again  she 
raised  her  eyes,  and  beheld  a  countenance  of 
extreme  beauty,  regarding  her  with  looks  of 
intense,  but  now  respectful  admiration.  This 
could  not  be  the  elderly  gentleman  whose  fancied 
features  had  become  familiar  to  her  mind,  and 
yet  he  was  too  old  to  be  Mr.  Domville's  son, 
the  brother  of  her  pupils.  The  gentleman  spoke 
again,  and  expressed  a  hope  she  was  not  tired 
with  her  journey,  and  made  some  observations 
which  had  the  effect  of  putting  Julia  completely 
at  her  ease,  and  she  listened  with  extreme  plea- 
sure to  the  melodious  tones  of  his  voice. 

I  have  before  mentioned  her  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility to  beautiful  sounds,  a  natural  taste 
which  was  probably  much  increased  by  the  life 
she  had  led  among  the  echoing  walls  and  har- 
monious sounds  of  the  cathedral  and  its  clois- 
ters, and  by  her  intimacy  with  one  to  whom 
sound  was  everything.  And  now,  though  she 
knew  it  not,  a  new  sensation  of  pleasure  was 
mingled  with  her  admiration  of  the  stranger's 
voice ;  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  felt 
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that  the  admiring  gaze  of  handsome  and  speak- 
ing eyes  was  fixed  on  her.  All  that  Rupert 
had  uttered  in  words,  seemed  expressed  in  those 
dark  earnest  eyes ;  and  there  was  something  in 
their  respectful  devotion  which  reminded  her, 
she  knew  not  why,  of  Rupert. 

The  stranger  soon  contrived  to  draw  her  into 
conversation,  and  so  successful  was  he,  that  she 
almost  forgot  all  her  apprehensions.  A  shrill 
voice,  which  sounded  from  an  inner  room,  soon 
interrupted  this  pleasant  tete-a-tete^  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  in  bounced  a  fat  red- faced 
old  lady. 

"  So,  Miss  Norman  is  come,  is  she ;  and  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  so,  Mr.  Domville  ?  you 
knew  I  was  waiting,  and  ordered  dinner  half 
an  hour  later,  though  I  'm  quite  faint  for  want 
of  food.  So,  this  is  Miss  Norman,  is  it  ?" 
continued  she,  walking  up  to  Julia,  and  look- 
ing her  full  in  the  face.  "  Why,  how  old 
are  you.  Miss  ? — you  look  too  young  for  a  go- 
verness. Seventeen  ?  why,  you  don't  look  so 
much,  and  that 's  far  too  young.  I  can't  think 
how-  I  came  to  be  so  stupid  as  not   to  inquire 
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your  age, — what  could  possess  me  ?"  and  the  fat 
lady  looked  much  disconcerted,  and  as  if  she 
were  revolving  in  her  mind  how  to  get  rid  of 
her  bargain.  *'  Charlotte  will  never  mind  her,'' 
she  muttered  in  a  low  key  ;  "and  as  for  Dolly, 
she  will  have  her  own  way  completely,"  and 
then  turning  to  the  young-  man  with  a  stem 
and  suspicious  glance,  she  continued  in  a  sar- 
castic tone,  "  You  seem  very  good  friends  al- 
ready.'** 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Domville,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  conciliatory  air,  "  I  think  we  shall 
all  be  good  friends  with  Miss  Norman,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  children  — " 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Domville ;  how  can  the 
children  mind  a  person  that  looks  little  more 
than  a  child  herself.  And  to  go  abroad,  too,"' 
continued  the  elderly  lady,  raising  her  fat  hands 
with  a  despairing  gesture  :  ''  and  in  foreign 
parts,  where  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  get- 
ting another  if  she  should  not  suit.'"" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  the  excellent 
character  you  heard  of  Miss  Norman,  but  that 
she    will    prove    all   we    could  wish,''    said    ^Mr. 
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Domville  with  anxiety,  when  he  saw  what  em- 
barrassment the  lady^s  incautious  words  were 
causing  to  Julia  ;  and  wishing  to  put  an  end  to 
the  awkward  conversation,  he  said,  "  Will  you 
not  show  Miss  Norman  to  her  room  ;  she  must 
be  very  tired  after  such  a  long  journey." 

Julia  was  delighted  to  find  herself  alone,  and 
had  gladly  acceded  to  Mrs.  Domville's  proposal, 
that  she  should  not  come  in  to  dinner,  or  make 
acquaintance  with  her  three  daughters  till  the 
next  morning.  The  little  room  allotted  to  Julia, 
was  divided  only  by  a  slight  partition  from  the 
one  where  dinner  was  laid,  and  she  could  hear 
most  of  the  conversation  which  passed.  Julia 
tried  not  to  listen,  but  her  own  name  was  so 
often  pronounced,  that  she  could  scarcely  avoid 
hearing  what  was  said.  Soon  she  discovered 
that  the  elderly  fat  Mrs.  Domville  was  not 
wife  to  the  handsome  man  of  the  same  name, 
but  the  widow  of  his  father. 

That  evening  a  long  consultation  took  place 
between  Mrs.  Domville  and  her  son-in-law,  after 
the  children  wore  gone  to  bed,  on  the  subject 
of  Julia,  whether  she  would  answer  or  not,  and 
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whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  take  her  abroad 
as  governess.  In  reply  to  one  of  the  lady's 
strongest  objections  against  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  Julia,  he  said  she  was  by  no  means  beautiful ; 
he  found  a  thousand  faults  with  her  most  fault- 
less features,  and  pronounced  her  a  demure, 
prudish-looking  school-girl.  Now  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Mrs.  Domville's  character,  was 
a  spirit  of  contradiction  ;  and  therefore  the  mo- 
ment Mr.  Domville  began  to  find  fault  with 
the  new  governess,  Mrs.  Domville  took  her  part, 
and  the  result  was  a  determination  to  keep  her. 
Much  of  this  conversation  Julia  could  not  avoid 
overhearing ;  and  Mr.  Domville's  melodious  voice 
sounding  in  her  dispraise,  perplexed  her,  and 
gave  a  new  turn  to  her  reflections. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  makes 
us  think  so  much  of  a  person  as  to  find  some- 
thing in  their  actions  or  character  which  we 
cannot  comprehend.  To  try  and  unravel  a 
mystery,  to  satisfy  that  passion  of  most  minds 
— curiosity,  we  are  obliged  (often  unconsciously) 
to  dwell  on  the  words,  to  think  of  a  look  over 
and  over  again.     Thus  do  many  worthless   cha- 
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racters,  from  the  perplexity  they  occasion,  often 
make  more  impression  on  innocent  minds,  than 
those  which  excite  admiration  alone,  unmixed 
with  curiosity. 

As  time  passed  on,  during  the  journey  abroad, 
Julia  continued  to  find  much  to  study  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Domville.  The  three  pupils 
intrusted  to  her  care  were  not  his  sisters,  but 
the  daughters  of  his  mother-in-law,  by  a  former 
marriage.  The  eldest  of  the  Miss  Leslies  was 
a  pretty,  but  silly,  and  rather  vain  young  lady 
of  fifteen.  It  had  been  the  wish  of  the  late 
Mr.  Domville  that  his  only  son  should  marry 
the  eldest  Miss  Leslie,  who  was  heiress  to  a 
large  fortune.  The  young  Mr.  Domville  had 
been  extravagant,  and  had  lost  much  at  play, 
but  he  was  clever  and  agreeable,  and  idolized 
by  his  father,  who  paid  his  debts.  It  was 
said  the  old  gentleman  had  proposed  to  the 
rich  Mrs.  Leslie,  in  order  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  his  family,  and  that  the  lady  accepted 
him  the  more  readily,  as  he  was  next  heir  to 
an  ancient  peerage.  However,  Mr.  Domville 
died   before   his   cousin,    the  Viscount    Lorden, 
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and  the  widow  was  obliged  to  console  herself 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  daughter  in- 
vested with  the  much-wished-for  title,  instead 
of  herself.  The  young  Mr.  Domville  had  readily 
agreed  to  his  father's  wish,  and  was  betrothed 
to  Miss  Leslie. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

There  was  one  thing  which  grieved  Julia 
extremely  in  her  situation  ;  it  was  to  find  that 
her  new  friends  seemed  totally  devoid  of  re- 
ligion, and,  though  they  professed  to  be  Chris- 
tians, their  mode  of  acting  was  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  its  doctrines.  On  their  road  to 
Dover  they  passed  through  Canterbury.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  Julia  implored 
so  earnestly  that  they  might  remain  and  attend 
service  the  following  morning,  that  Mrs.  Dom- 
ville  consented.  This  was  the  first  time  Julia 
had  heard  any  sacred  anthem  in  which  Rupert's 
beautiful  voice  did  not  join,  or  beheld  an  an- 
cient Gothic  structure  in  which  his  form  was  not 
seen.  Her  first  feeling,  on  entering  that  splen- 
did cathedral,  was  one  of  delight,  so  forcibly 
did   its  architecture  recal  to  her    mind  the  pre- 
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sence  of  those  she  loved.  Nor  could  she  for 
some  time  imagine  that  those  dear  forms,  v.hich 
seemed  so  interwoven  with  all  she  saw,  were 
really  not  there.  In  vain  she  listened  amongst 
the  voices,  in  vain  she  gazed  along  the  dimly- 
lighted  arcades,  not  one  familiar  face  could  be 
seen.  Tears,  bitter  tears,  ran  down  her  cheeks 
during  the  interval  before  the  sermon.  There 
was  something  in  the  countenance  of  the  Pre- 
bendary, who  mounted  the  pulpit,  which  re- 
minded Julia  of  her  dear  father.  She  listened 
with  eager  attention  to  his  words.  Fortunately 
the  discourse  was  well  calculated  to  infuse  peace 
and  hope  into  her  troubled  bosom.  "  Thy  will 
be  done,"  was  the  text,  and  these  most  impor- 
tant words,  and  most  difficult  invocation,  were 
ably  treated.  Julia  felt,  whilst  listening  to 
the  preacher,  that  she  had  been  sinful,  that 
she  had  indulged  too  much  in  sorrow  and  in 
murmuring  against  the  decrees  of  her  heavenly 
Father. 

It  is  hard  for  a  good  disposition, — I  mean 
one  like  Julia's,  which  is  so  naturally  disposed 
to   love   what    is    good,    as    to   have   habitually 
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but  little  cause  for  self-control, — it  is  very  hard, 
I  say,  for  such  a  disposition  to  meet  "with  sor- 
row without  indulging  in  grief  to  a  sinful  de- 
gree. Such  a  mind  has  but  a  slight  call  for 
an  habitual  check  over  its  feelings.  Intense 
grief  is  generally  the  first  passion  it  feels,  and 
much  time  must  elapse  before  it  discovers  that 
any  excess  of  indulgence  is  sinful.  How  often 
do  we  see  amiable  people  so  utterly  cast  down 
by  misfortune,  as  to  have  their  characters  al- 
tered ;  how  frequently  do  they  become  selfish, 
morose,  and  unmindful  of  the  comforts  of  others. 
Perhaps  in  the  first  burst  of  her  grief,  the 
words  of  reason  and  reproof,  which  the  clergyman 
uttered,  might  have  made  less  impression  upon 
Julia,  had  they  not  been  delivered  in  a  place 
which  called  forth  all  her  tender  and  devotional 
feelings.  She  listened  amid  those  hallowed  and 
beautiful  walls,  with  the  utmost  reverence,  as 
to  an  oracle.  There  was  also  much  in  his  dis- 
course which  tended  to  tranquillize  her  mind 
on  many  points.  He  advised  his  hearers  to 
review  their  past  lives,  and  in  doing  so,  to  en- 
deavour candidly  to  examine  whether  they  could 
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not  trace  some  improvement  in  their  minds 
and  dispositions,  from  all  that  had  happened, 
even  from  their  past  sins,  the  very  sins  which 
had  perhaps  caused  them  bitter  tears  of  re- 
morse ;  such  a  heart-broken  state  of  mind  might 
be  conducive  to  their  eternal  happiness.  It  is 
sometimes  the  will  of  God  that  we  fall  into 
temptation,  arising  from  our  own  waywardness. 
Many  are  aware  that  we  should  bow  down  to 
the  will  of  God,  when  He  sees  fit  to  inflict 
on  us  misfortunes  which  are  not  caused  by  our 
own  errors  or  misconduct,  but  few  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  saying,  *'  Thy  will  be  done,"  when 
the  fault  has  been  our  own,  or  of  being  satisfied, 
and  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  imperfect 
disposition  which  God  has  given  us. 

The  venerable  prebendary,  on  that  day,  dwelt 
forcibly  upon  the  duty  of  trying  to  improve 
our  bad  dispositions.  "God  loveth  the  broken 
and  contrite  heart,  but  then,"  he  said,  we  must 
not  lose  the  precious  moments  which  are  in- 
tended for  repentance,  in  repining  over  past 
sins,  or  '  we  may  fall  into  the  snare  of  being 
dissatisfied  with  our  lot.     Julia  had  been   angry 
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with  herself,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  for  think- 
ing so  much  of  Rupert ;  but  the  feeling  was  now 
past,  and  she  saw  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
praying  earnestly  for  the  happiness  of  one  who 
had  been  the  dear  companion  of  her  childhood. 
The  service  was  ended,  yet  Julia  still  lingered 
in  the  beautiful  temple,  and  wandered  over  every 
part  of  that  ancient  pile,  where,  besides  the 
Gothic  arches  and  massive  pillars,  the  very  at- 
mosphere seemed  to  recal  the  image  of  all  those 
she  had  loved  best.  At  last  she  returned  to  the 
hotel  determined  to  write  a  few  lines  to  Rupert 
before  she  quitted  England. 

The  first  part  of  the  tour  was  very  pleasant, 
for,  during  the  journey,  Julia  had  but  little 
intercourse  with  her  somewhat  unruly  pupils, 
but  when  they  reached  Nice,  where  they  were 
to  spend  the  winter,  a  regular  course  of  tuition 
was  begun,  and  here  was  the  commencement  of 
her  troubles.  The  eldest  girl  had  ruled  her 
former  governesses,  and  was  accustomed  to  learn 
exactly  as  little  as  she  pleased.  Her  fortune 
was  made,  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and, 
therefore,    why    trouble    her    head,    she    would 
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sometimes  say,  about  things  which  girls  only 
learn  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  good  match. 
Mr.  Domville''s  manners  perplexed  Julia  ex- 
tremely ;  in  the  presence  of  his  mother-in-law, 
he  often  treated  her  with  unhindness,  always 
taking  the  part  of  the  incorrigible  betrothed, 
and  reproaching  Julia,  in  no  very  gentle  terms, 
for  particularity ;  and  yet,  sometimes  in  the 
evening  walks,  or  during  the  excursions  they  took 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  would  seek  occasion 
to  address  a  few  words  to  her  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Mrs.  Domville,  and  then  his  tone 
and  manner  were  particularly  kind.  Still  there 
was  nothing  in  them  sufficiently  marked  to 
awaken  her  suspicion  or  excite  her  fears  of  any 
sinister  design,  though  a  person  more  versed 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  would  soon  have  seen 
the  state  of  the  case.  Julia  found,  in  spite  of 
all  his  defects,  much  to  admire  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Domville, — his  natural  poetry  of  feeling, 
his  intense  admiration  of  beautiful  scenery,  coin- 
cided exactly  with  her  own  feelings,  and  she 
often  pitied  him  most  heartily  for  being  en- 
gaged to  marry  a   person   so   utterly  unable  to 
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appreciate  the  finer  parts  of  his  character,  or 
to  feel  with  him,  as  Miss  Leslie  ;  yet  he  never 
complained  of  this ;  he  never,  when  they  were 
alone,  uttered  one  word  of  censure  against  his 
intended  ;  he  made  use  of  these  moments  which, 
from  the  total  absence  of  all  other  sympathy, 
were  precious  to  Julia,  in  conversing  on  lite- 
rature and  whatever  was  beautiful  in  nature  or 
in  art. 

There  was  a  subject,  too,  on  which  Julia 
was  most  eloquent,  and  in  its  discussion,  she 
scrupled  not  to  lay  aside  all  her  natural  timi- 
dity ;  it  was  religion.  Mr.  Domville  almost 
avowed  himself  a  disbeliever,  and  all  Julia's 
enthusiasm  was  kindled  in  the  endeavour  to 
convert  him,  the  earnest  wish  to  save  a  soul 
so  full  of  natural  good  qualities,  from  the  error 
of  its  way,  made  her  often  seek  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  him,  when  they  were  not  over- 
heard. Mr.  Domville  sometimes  acknowledged 
the  force  of  her  arguments,  and  expressed  many 
hopes  that  she  would  in  time  win  him  over  to 
her  opinions.  The  unsuspecting  Julia  conti- 
nued  her   efforts,    and  that   their   conversations 
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might  be  uninterrupted,  Mr.  Domville  some- 
times accompanied  her  in  walks  along  the  sea- 
shore, early  in  the  morning,  before  the  children 
and  their  mother  were  up.  By  degrees  Julia 
discovered  the  reason  of  his  apparent  harshness 
to  her  in  the  presence  of  his  mother-in-law : 
she  had  long  perceived  the  extraordinary  spirit 
of  contradiction  in  Mrs.  Domville's  character, 
and  she  now  found  that  the  motive  of  his  con- 
duct was  kindness  to  herself.  So  far  from  being 
alarmed  at  this  sort  of  duplicity,  she  was  much 
touched,  and  every  day  the  innocent  girl  be- 
came a  more  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Domville'*s 
character,  and  more  lenient  to  its  defects.  Thus 
was  the  first  year,  which  Julia  passed  away  from 
the  friends  of  her  youth,  upon  the  whole  a 
pleasant  one.  The  only  thing  which  annoyed 
her,  besides  the  trouble  caused  by  the  still  unruly 
children,  was,  that  she  had  never  heard  from 
Rupert  or  myself. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

We  left  Rupert  in  sad  distress  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Julia,  and  his  mother  in  great  tribulation 
at  having  been  obliged  to  part  with  the  old  gun. 
The  poor  dame  was,  however,  soon  cheered  by  the 
return  of  old  Margaret,  who  with  a  joyful  coun- 
tenance, thrust  ten  shillings  into  Mrs.  M'Fer- 
gus^s  hand,  while  she  deposited  a  large  loaf  and 
other  eatables  upon  the  table. 

"  May  the  Lord  be  praised  !"  exclaimed  the 
widow,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  but  how  came 
this  ?" 

"  Ay,  I  was  as  astonished  as  yerself,  when  he 
gived  it  me." 

"  Was  it  really  only  for  the  old  gun  ?" 

Margaret  nodded  her  large  head.  The  ten 
shillings  procured  food  for  the  family  for  nearly 
a  fortnight.     Poor  Rupert,  indeed,  ate  but  little. 

VOL.   III.  N 
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The  despair  occasioned  by  Julia's  misfortune, 
and  the  loss  of  her  society  depressed  his  spirits 
to  such  a  degree  that  his  recovery  seemed  more 
doubtful  than  ever.  When  life  is  smooth,  when 
we  exist  with  those  whose  affection  is  ever  on 
the  watch  to  supply  the  place  of  any  of  our 
infirmities,  a  privation  such  as  even  want  of  sight 
is  but  little  felt.  The  mental  eyes  of  Rupert 
were  accustomed  to  behold  everything  through  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  Julia.  Though  unseen, 
the  world  was  to  his  imagination  teeming  with 
beauty.  So  long  as  he  had  the  delightful  society 
of  her,  whom  perhaps  he  had  lost  for  ever,  he 
never  felt  that  he  was  blind ;  but  now,  as  he  lay 
on  his  sick  bed,  the  entire  darkness  of  his  fate, 
his  helpless  condition,  smote  most  painfully  on 
his  mind.  He  could  do  nothing  for  his  poor 
mother,  he  knew  that  nearly  all  the  furniture 
had  been  pawned,  and  what  was  still  worse,  he 
knew  the  rent  of  their  cottage  was  due.  His 
proud  nature  revolted  at  the  idea  of  applying  to 
any  one  for  relief.  Rupert  had  been  envied  by 
his  associates  for  his  superior  talents ;  his  nature 
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was  in  every  respect  so  above  theirs,  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  have  many  feelings  in  com- 
mon with  him.  Besides,  he  had  never  wanted  the 
resource  of  their  society  ;  he  had  always  Julia  and 
myself  ready  to  instruct,  to  listen  to  him,  to  love 
him.  The  poor  blind  boy  was  in  my  house  as 
well  treated  and  loved  as  if  he  had  been  my 
son.  Alas  I  that  I  was  not  near  to  comfort  and 
relieve  him  in  the  time  of  his  illness  and  dis- 
tress. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  last  of  the  ten 
shillings  received  for  the  gun,  had  been  spent,  the 
landlord  called  for  the  rent,  and  threatened,  unless 
it  was  paid  before  a  week,  that  Mrs.  M 'Fergus 
should  be  turned  out  of  her  dwelling.  Rupert 
heard  from  his  sick  bed  the  harsh  words  of  the 
owner  of  the  house,  and  the  idea  that  his  dear  mo- 
ther should  be  deprived  of  her  cottage,  and  chased 
from  the  home  in  which  she  had  so  long  lived, 
filled  him  with  dismay.  There  was  something  in 
the  idea  of  being  a  houseless  wanderer,  which  in- 
spired him  with  more  horror  than  any  other  suf- 
fering.    That  his  dear  mother  should  be  taken 
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from  the  pretty  garden,  and  deprived  of  the  sweet 
perfume  of  her  flowers,  the  soothing  hum  of  bees, 
and  cheering  notes  of  the  birds, — oh,  it  was  hor- 
rible ! 

"  My  child,'*  said  the  choking  and  tremulous 
voice  of  the  widow,  "  I  think  I  will  go  to  Mr. 
Colville  ;  you  know  he  is  Mr.  Vernon's  best 
friend,  and  I  am  sure,  after  taking  such  pains  wi"* 
your  education,  he  can  never  mean  that  we 
should  starve  or  go  to  the  workhouse.  I  know 
if  you  had  but  followed  my  advice,  and  let  me 
have  written  one  word  to  Mr.  Vernon,  we  should 
never  have  come  to  this.  I  will  go  and  ask  Mr. 
Colville.^' 

"  Stay,  dearest  mother,  I  implore  you  ;  I  can- 
not endure  the  idea  of  asking  any  one  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  because  Mr.  Vernon  has  been  so  kind 
to  me,  is  that  a  reason  we  should  trespass  still 
more  upon  his  goodness  ?  I  did  not  write  be- 
cause I  could  not  do  so  without  telling  him  of 
our  distress,  and  you  know  he  sent  us  four  pounds 
in  the  winter." 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  go  to  the  workhouse," 
groaned  the  widow.       "  If  we  could  but  get  our 
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rent  paid,  we  might  go  to  my  sister's,  at  Bar- 
ford  ;  I  know  she  'd  take  us  in,  now  the  fear  of 
infection  from  your  fever  is  over." 

And  Mrs.  M'Fergus  mused  deeply.  Many 
and  various  were  the  plans  which  passed  through 
her  mind  for  procuring  ten  pounds  requisite  for 
the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  incalculable  seemed 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  if  this  sum 
could  but  be  procured. 

When  we  wish  a  thing  ardently — when  the 
whole  fate  of  our  life,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  good  fame,  depend  upon  one  event,  we  be- 
come almost  superstitious, — we  think  something 
must  turn  up.  It  seemed  to  her  impossible  that, 
with  all  the  money  which  must  be  going  about 
the  world  among  those  who  did  not  want,  none 
should  come  near  them.  Her  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  preceding  week,  when  they  had  consumed 
the  last  log  of  wood,  and  eaten  the  last  crust. 
Providence  had  then  interposed  to  prevent  star- 
vation. The  mother  and  son  said  nothing,  but 
both  prayed  earnestly.  Rupert  trusted  entirely 
in  God,  and  relied  on  him  to  ordain  such  events 
as  would  most  conduce  to  the  good  of  his  mo- 
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ther  and  himself.  When  Mrs.  M 'Fergus  had 
finished  her  petition,  she  remembered  that  old 
Margaret  had  never  quite  explained  what  had 
induced  the  pawnbroker  to  lend  so  large  a 
sum  as  ten  shillings  on  the  old  gun.  The 
old  woman  had  not  appeared  since,  and  Mrs. 
M'Fergus  feared  that  she  must  be  ill.  Her 
cottage  was  at  some  distance,  and  the  widow 
could  not  walk  so  far,  as  her  leg  was  still  dis- 
abled. 

It  was  a  tedious  and  weary  day,  yet  both 
mother  and  son  wished  it  to  be  prolonged,  for 
they  knew  it  was  the  last  they  should  spend  be- 
neath that  roof.  Towards  sunset  Rupert  crawl- 
ed to  the  lattice,  that  he  might  feel  the  last 
cheering  rays  on  his  face,  and  smell,  for  the  last 
time,  the  honeysuckle  and  jessamine.  The  next 
day,  the  widow  and  her  son  were  turned  out  of 
their  cottage,  and  had  no  other  refuge  but  the 
workhouse.  Days  and  weeks  passed  away,  for 
time  flies  even  in  a  workhouse.  They  had  been 
there  about  a  month,  when  old  Margaret  made 
her  appearance  one  morning. 

"  Good  news  !"  said  she,  ''  good  news  !"" 
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"  What  can  have  happened  ?  is  Mr.  Veraon 
returned  ?"  inquired  both  mother  and  son. 

"  Better  nor  that,"  said  the  old  woman,  liold- 
ing  up  a  dirty  bank-note. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  ?" 

"  From  the  pawnbroker's,  and  its  youm,  and 
sorry  I  be  I  never  thinked  before  of  trying 
for  it." 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Mar- 
garet, (for  she  was  a  woman  of  few  words,)  was 
brought  to  explain,  that  when  she  first  took  the 
gun  to  the  pawnbroker's,  he  seemed  much  struck 
by  it,  and  asked  her  more  civilly  than  usual 
what  sum  she  wished  to  have  upon  it,  she  there- 
fore thought  she  might  venture  to  ask  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  value  of  the  gun  would  war- 
rant, and  replied  ten  shillings.  '  Now,  Margaret 
was  not  a  person  of  great  reflection,  nor  was  her 
imagination  remarkable  for  its  liveliness,  so  that 
she  thought  no  more  of  the  pawnbroker's  civi- 
lity, though  at  the  time  it  struck  her  as  being 
odd.  Besides,  she  was  ill.  She  had  exerted 
herself  beyond  her  strength,  and  was  soon  con- 
fined to  her  cottage,  and  as  she  knew  the  M'Fer- 
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guses  were  set  up  for  a  time,  she  did  not  make 
any  effort  to  go  near  them  again.  At  last,  just 
as  she  was  beginning  to  think  they  must  have 
exhausted  the  ten  shillings,  she  heard,  with  real 
sorrow,  they  were  gone  to  the  workhouse.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  now  want  for  food,  so  it  was 
no  use  going  to  see  them,  thought  old  Mar- 
garet, who,  I  before  said,  had  not  much  idea 
of  "  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased,"  nor  did  it 
occur  to  her  obtuse  faculties,  that  there  is  plea- 
sure even  in  the  midst  of  misery  in  seeing  a 
person  who  has  been  kind  to  us. 

Oce  day  that  old  Margaret  happened  to  pass  by 
the  pawnbroker''s,  she  saw  the  gun  in  the  window  : 
it  had  been  cleaned,  and,  but  for  its  unusual  size, 
she  would  hardly  have  recognized  it.  A  bright 
idea  occurred  to  old  Margaret,  and  she  was  just 
going  into  the  shop,  when  she  saw  the  gun  taken 
down,  and  perceived  that  a  stranger  was  viewing 
it  with  great  attention,  at  the  same  time  old 
Margaret  heard  the  pawnbroker  say,  "  And  it 's 
real  gold  too." 

Margaret  stepped   back    that   she   might   not 
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be  seen,  yet  remained  near  enough  to  hear  what 
passed. 

"And  you  really  think  it  worth  twenty  gui- 
neas." 

"  That  it  be." 

"  That  gun 's  mine,"  said  old  Margaret,  dart- 
ing into  the  shop.  "  I  've  got  the  ticket  for  it 
at  home." 

The  pawnbroker  was  obliged  to  confess  the 
truth  ;  Margaret  soon  brought  the  ticket,  and 
with  her  the  stranger  concluded  a  bargain  for  the 
gun,  and  paid  her  the  twenty  pounds  he  had 
agreed  to  give  the  pawnbroker.  Margaret  lost 
not  an  instant  in  seeking  her  poor  friends  at 
the  workhouse. 

I  will  not  try  to  describe  the  joy  which  the 
sight  of  the  twenty  pound  note  occasioned  to 
the  poor  widow,  or  the  pleasure  it  gave  Rupert, 
to  know  that  they  might  now  quit  the  work- 
house. Ten  pounds  was  the  sum  due  for  the 
rent,  and  the  additional  ten  would  pay  for  their 
journey  to  Barford,  after  giving  Margaret  a 
handsome  present.       For  himself,    Rupert   cared 
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but  little ;  since  he  ceased  to  hear  anything 
of  Julia,  his  present  life  was  miserable,  and  his 
prospects  in  this  world  were  without  hope  ;  but 
it  was  some  comfort  to  hear  his  mother's  exclama- 
tions of  delight,  and  to  know  that  she  was  happy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DcRiXG  the  second  year  of  their  residence  on 
the  Continent,  the  Domvilles  vreie  established  in 
a  pretty  villa,  near  Florence,  for  the  winter.  One 
day,  without  any  apparent  cause,  Mrs.  Donaville 
was  more  than  usually  harsh,  and  reprimanded  her 
governess  most  sharply  for  negligence  in  the  chil- 
dren's education.  Julia  endeavoured  timidly  to  jus- 
tify her  conduct,  and  in  the  mickt  of  the  alter- 
cation, Mr.  Domville  came  into  the  room.  With- 
out taking  any  part  in  the  discussion,  he  con- 
trived to  slip  a  note  into  Julia''s  work-box,  un- 
perceived  by  his  mother,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  attract  Julia's  attention.  There  was  some- 
thing in  this  action  extremely  repugnant  to  Ju- 
lia's feelings,  and  her  embarrassment  was  so  great 
that  she  ceased  to  defend  herself.     Perhaps  this 
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was  fortunate,  for  soon  after  Mrs.  Domville  left 

the  room  with  her  son-in-law. 

Julia  was  now  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  she 
could  not  bear  deceit,  and  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  reading  a  note  from  the  young  man  in  Mrs. 
Domville's  absence,  which  she  would  not  do  in 
her  presence.  For  the  first  time,  the  imprudence 
if  not  impropriety  of  her  conduct  in  being  with 
him  often  alone,  darted  across  her  mind.  She 
sat  gazing  on  the  work-box,  while  a  deep  blush, 
the  consequence  of  many  strange  and  perplexing 
thoughts,  overspread  her  features.  So  far  back, 
and  amid  so  many  interesting  scenes,  did  that 
little  action  of  Mr.  Domville  lead  her  thoughts, 
that  she  almost  forgot  what  had  given  rise  to  her 
profound  reverie.  The  fact  was,  a  new  and  most 
startling  idea  had  first  been  awakened  in  her 
mind,  a  shadow  of  suspicion  that  Mr.  Domville 
had  derived  more  pleasure  from  her  society  than 
he  ought.  This  was  scarcely  a  thought,  but  she 
felt  something  of  that  strange  alarm  which  she 
had  experienced  before,  when  old  Mrs.  Snook 
so  roughly  taxed   her  with   being  in  love  with 
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the  young  chorister.  But  her  feelings  now  were 
still  more  perplexing  and  uncomfortable. 

She  was  aroused  from  her  long  train  of  em- 
barrassing thoughts  by  a  loud  laugh,  and  sud- 
denly Charlotte  Leslie  came  bounding  through 
the  open  window. 

"  What,  not  read  it  yet  ?"  exclaimed  she, 
seizing  the  work-box.  "  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  I  w^anted  to  see  you  read  it,  but  you 
were  so  long  considering  the  matter,  I  got  out 
of  patience.  Now,  Miss  Norman,'"  continued 
the  girl,  while  she  triumphantly  held  the  box, 
"  Now  I  have  got  you  in  my  power  ;  promise  me 
you  will  never  again  oblige  me  to  learn  those 
nasty  lessons,  and  that  you  will  not  inform  Ed- 
ward when  I  do  what  you  call  wrong, — promise 
to  make  him  believe  I  do  everything  well,  and 
I  will  promise  never  to  tell  mamma  what  I  saw 
him  put  into  this  box.  I  know,  too,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  malicious  smile, — "  I  have  found 
out  all  about  your  morning  walks,  ha  !  ha  !  and 
I  know  that,  in  spite  of  your  demure  looks,  you 
are  just  as  bad  as  our  last  governess,  who  was 
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sent  away  because  Edward  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and — "" 

''  Stay,"  said  Julia,  who  was  utterly  perplexed 
what  course  to  pursue,  and  who  dreaded  more 
than  anything  that  Mr.  Domville  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  of  his  ill-tempered  mother- 
in-law. 

"  Come,  make  haste  and  tell  me  that  you  will 
promise,  if  not  I  will  run  and  show  this  instant- 
ly to  mamma.  Ah  !  you  can'*t  get  it  from  me. 
Here  ! — murder  !  — help  ! — mamma,  mamma  1" 
screamed  Charlotte. 

Julia's  first  impulse  had  been  an  endeavour 
to  get  the  fatal  letter  out  of  Charlotte's  posses- 
sion ;  but  even  while  in  the  very  act  of  trying 
to  do  so,  she  hated  herself  for  it,  and  after  one 
or  two  attempts  she  sank  powerless  in  a  chair, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  saw  nothing  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  room.  She  was  aroused  at  last 
by  the  harsh  voice  of  Mrs.  Domville,  who  had 
eagerly  read  the  note  given  to  her  by  Char- 
lotte. 

"  Very  pretty  conduct  indeed  !"  exclaimed  the 
enraged  lady  ;   "  here  's  a  note  !     Do  you  know, 
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Miss  Norman,  that  your  character  is  gone.     Get 
up,  madam,  and  leave  my  house  instantly." 

It  would  be  needless  to  relate  all  that  fol- 
lowed. In  vain  did  Julia  declare  her  innocence, 
and  endeavour  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Domville. 

That  very  evening  she  was  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled the  house. 

Poor  Julia  !  she  knew  not  where  to  seek  for 
refuge  or  protection.  She  had  unfortunately 
given  away  in  charity  nearly  all  her  last  quar- 
ter's salary,  and  ten  pounds  were  all  that  remained 
in  her  purse.  That  would  never  be  sufficient 
to  carry  her  to  England.  To  England  !  Alas  ! 
she  had  even  there  no  friends.  Mrs.  Snook 
would  of  course  give  her  no  assistance  when  she 
heard  the  apparent  cause  of  losing  Mrs.  Dom- 
ville"'s  situation.  What  was  become  either  of 
me  or  Rupert,  she  could  not  imagine.  She  had 
received  no  answer  to  the  various  letters  she  had 
written  to  the  latter.  For  the  first  night  she 
sought  an  humble  lodging,  and  during  the  lonely 
evening,  she  resolved  to  try  and  find  some  pupils 
to  instruct  in  music,  or  the  English  language. 
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But  did  not  Mr.  Domville  visit  her  in  this 
distress,  or  seek  to  repair  the  mischief  he  had 
occasioned  ?  Yes,  he  discovered  her  abode,  but 
she  resolutely  refused  to  see  him.  In  vain  he 
proffered  gold,  in  vain  he  wrote  numberless  let- 
ters. She  returned  them  unopened.  Her  en- 
deavours to  find  pupils  were  unsuccessful.  The 
good-natured  Magnelli,  to  whom  she  at  last  ap- 
plied, and  who  knew  the  state  of  the  case,  as 
he  had  taught  the  Miss  Leslies  to  sing,  offered 
her  pecuniary  assistance,  but  she  would  receive 
none. 

"  Oh,'*''  exclaimed  he,  as  a  bright  idea  seemed 
to  strike  him,  "  would  the  Signora  sing  at  a 
concert  ?" 

A  friend  of  his,  Signor  Vellini,  wanted  a  fine 
soprano  voice,  and  hers  would  just  suit. 

"  Not  here,"  said  Julia  ;  "  I  could  not  ap- 
pear in  public  here,  where  I  am  known,  and 
every  one  is  prejudiced  against  me." 

Magnelli  again  mused.  **  Come  with  me," 
he  said ;  "  I  am  sure  the  Signor  Vellini  will  ap- 
prove of  your  voice,  and  as  he  will  soon  leave 
Florence,  I  think  we  might  manage  it." 
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Signer  Vellini  was  enchanted  with  Julia's 
voice,  and  offered  her  a  handsome  engagement, 
if  she  would  join  his  company. 

To  appear  in  public  was  most  repugnant  to 
her  feelings,  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  No 
other  means  of  subsistence  seemed  open  to  her. 
She  asked  for  two  days  to  consider  the  matter, 
during  which  time  she  made  every  inquiry  whe- 
ther it  would  be  possible  to  gain  a  living  in  any 
other  way.     But  she  could  find  none. 

Signor  Vellini's  intention  was  to  give  some 
concerts  at  Rome,  during  the  Lent,  and  with 
the  kind  assistance  of  Magnelli,  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  he  should  pay  Julia's  expenses  to 
Rome,  and  give  her  a  handsome  remuneration 
for  singing  at  six  concerts. 

Julia  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian, 
(thanks  to  my  instructions,)  and  during  her  re- 
sidence in  Italy  she  had  acquired  so  good  an 
accent  as  often  to  be  taken  for  a  native,  and,  as 
for  many  reasons  she  did  not  wish  to  appear  in 
public  under  her  own  name,  it  was  agreed  that 
she  should  appear  as  an  Italian,  under  the  name 
of  La  Signora  Rossi. 
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Her  first  appearance  was  most  trying.  She 
dreaded  lest  she  should  see  any  of  the  English 
who  had  met  her  the  preceding  winter  at  Nice.  In 
her  crushed  and  forlorn  state,  the  timidity  of  her 
nature  added  tenfold  to  her  tortures.  She  felt 
sure'  that  her  attempt  would  be  a  total  failure. 
Signor  Vellini  was,  however,  most  sanguine  ;  in- 
deed Julia's  beauty  was,  he  thought,  in  it- 
self almost  sufficient  to  ensure  success.  The 
dreaded  hour  arrived :  Julia,  in  a  simple  attire, 
which  well  became  her  Grecian  features  and  dark 
hair,  was  triumphantly  led  forward  by  Vellini. 
A  duet  with  one  of  the  best  tenor  voices  of  the 
day  was  her  first  undertaking,  which  was  loudly 
applauded,  and  gaining  courage  as  she  proceeded, 
her  success  was  complete. 

After  the  concert  was  over,  a  number  of  young 
men  came  to  congratulate  the  new  singer,  and 
their  admiration  was,  if  possible,  increased  by  the 
modesty  of  her  air  and  gracefulness  of  manner. 
Some  of  them  were  English,  who  asked  her  if 
she  spoke  their  language.  Julia  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  answer,  as  she  felt  sure  if  she  spoke 
English,   suspicions  would  be   excited,   and   yet 
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she  hated  the  idea  of  telling  an  untruth.  She 
evaded  the  question  as  veil  as  she  was  able,  and 
giving  an  imploring  look  to  Signor  Vellini,  he 
was  soon  at  her  side.  He  saw  that  the  homage 
of  these  young  men  annoyed  her,  and  wishing 
to  propitiate  the  beautiful  debutante,  who  pro- 
mised to  be  such  an  attraction  to  his  concerts, 
he  endeavoured  to  extricate  her  from  their  at- 
tentions. 

There  was  one  thing  from  which,  amid  all  the 
annoyances  of  her  new  life,  she  derived  much 
consolation,  this  was  the  feeling  that  she  was 
now  on  a  level  with  the  chorister :  there  was  a 
similarity  in  their  employments  which  consoled 
her.  She  no  longer  felt  that  to  think  of  him 
was  wrong  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  thousand  visions 
of  future  happiness  rose  before  her  ardent  imagi- 
nation, and  in  these,  the  figure  of  the  young  chor- 
ister was  always  most  conspicuous. 

One  morning,  Signor  Vellini  rushed  into  her 
room  with  a  joyful  countenance,  and  informed 
her  that  he  had  just  received  a  most  advantage- 
ous proposal  from  a  young  English  lord,  who 
lived  in  a  magnificent  villa  near  Pisa,  and  who 
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had  heard  much  of  Julia's  fame.  He  was  going 
to  be  married  to  a  beautiful  English  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  Duke,  in  honour  of  whom  he  wish- 
to  give  a  concert. 

But,  before  I  relate  the  occurrences  of  that 
eventful  evening,  I  must  tell  you  something  of 
my  own  adventures  during  the  last  two  years. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Besides  the  family  of  my  brother,  there  were 
some  other  persons  at  Rome  whose  society  pleased 
me  much,  and,  perhaps,  tended  to  diminish  the 
anxiety  I  should  otherwise  have  felt  to  learn  the 
fate  of  Julia  and  the  chorister.  My  old  friend, 
the  Duke  of  St.  Mandyn,  was  at  Naples  with 
his  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
girl  of  seventeen.  There  was  something  in  her 
position,  and  consequently  in  her  acquired  cha- 
racter, which  interested  me  the  more  from  its  re- 
semblance to  Julia.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more 
different  than  their  natural  dispositions.  Lady 
Caroline  Wentworth  had  much  that  was  faulty 
mingled  with  generous  and  acute  feelings.  Her 
temper  was  violent  as  well  as  her  affections,  and 
she  was  apt  to  be  influenced  much  by  those  she 
either  admired  or  loved.    This  seems  strange  when 
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I  say  that  she  had  always  had  her  own  way.  The 
Duke  was  a  good-natured  man,  fond  of  amusing 
himself  in  every  possible  manner,  living  only  in 
the  present  moment,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
think  of  the  future,  even  for  his  daughter.  The 
reason  she  interested  me  so  particularly  was,  that, 
like  her  father's  property,  the  mind  and  dispo- 
sition of  Lady  Caroline  were  fast  going  to  rack 
and  ruin.  Marietta,  an  Italian  governess,  or^ 
companion,  a  clever  but  vicious  and  designing 
character,  had  at  that  time  what  appeared  to  me 
a  most  fatal  influence  over  the  beautiful  girl. 
She  had  not  as  yet  been  presented,  that  is,  she 
did  not  go  regularly  to  balls  and  dinners ;  not 
because  the  Duke  wished  to  retard  the  period 
of  her  introduction  into  society,  but  because 
Lady  Caroline  herself  did  not  fancy  it ;  and  yet, 
she  had  by  no  means  a  distaste  for  society  ;  on 
the  contrary,  without  seeming  to  care  for  any- 
one, she  was  always  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
admirers,  chiefly  Italian  or  German,  and  she 
never  went  to  visit  a  ruin  or  a  picture-gallery 
without  being  attended  by  a  large  party.  These 
people,  however,  were  almost  all  clever  and  agree- 
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able,  and  though  I  often  shook  my  head  at  the 
preference  she  gave  them  to  the  natives  of  her 
own  country,  I  could  not  but  be  much  amused 
by  their  wit.  The  Duke,  though  a  man  of  cul- 
tivated taste,  and  much  acquirement,  was  by  no 
means  so  great  a  genius  as  his  daughter,  and  pre- 
ferred the  parties  given  by  the  English  or  foreign 
ministers  ;  and  sometimes,  when  Caroline  would 
refuse  to  accompany  him  to  those  places,  I  found 
her  with  a  sort  of  soiree  of  her  own,  and  I  must 
say  her  parties  were  most  agreeable.  Her  apart- 
ments were  frequented  by  improvisatores  and 
artists,  old  antiquaries  and  young  singers. 

I  often  tried  to  persuade  Lady  Caroline  to 
mingle  a  little  more  with  her  own  countrymen, 
or  at  least  to  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  delight 
of  the  really  intellectual  society  she  contrived  to 
attract  around  her. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "  they  are  so  stiff  and  for- 
mal, it  would  never  do  ;  besides,  I  am  so  shy  with 
them.  No,  let  me  enjoy  all  this  as  long  as  I  can. 
Alas  !  you  know  we  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  cold  dreary  England." 

I  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  thus  find  fault  with 
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her  own  country — my  own  dear  England,  "whicli  I 
venerate  so  much  as  to  love  even  its  defects.  I 
cannot  think  how  it  was  that  Lady  Caroline  could 
even  tolerate  me.  I  am  neither  clever,  nor  hand- 
some, nor  very  learned,  and  yet  she  allowed  me  to 
be  present  at  all  her  parties.  Perhaps  the  reason 
was,  that  I  entered  into  her  fooleries  with  almost 
youthful  ardour  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  in- 
fluence over  her  mind.  She  had,  alas  !  but  lit- 
tle religion  ;  nothing  had  as  yet  occurred  to 
touch  her  heart,  and  some  minds  cannot  be- 
come religious  till  they  have  been  softened  by 
grief. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Mandyn  had  lived  nearly 
three  years  on  the  Continent,  and  there  was 
everything  to  encourage  him  not  to  return  home. 
The  Duke  had  spent  nearly  his  entire  fortune ; 
his  only  son.  Lord  Wentworth,  had  the  same 
turn  for  extravagance,  and,  therefore  it  was  al- 
most impossible  they  could  live  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  in  their  own  country  on  the  compa- 
ratively small  remains  of  their  income.  It  is 
probable  then,  that  in  compliance  with  the  ar- 
dent wishes  of  Lady  Caroline,  the  Duke  would 
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never  have  quitted  Italy,  had  not  an  event  lately 
occurred,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  daughter  s 
remonstrances,  determined  him  to  return  home, 
at  least  for  a  time.  He  had  lately  discovered 
that  he  had  a  claim  to  a  large  property  in  Scot- 
land, which,  if  established,  would  give  him  a  for- 
tune of  thirty  thousand  a-year.  The  poor  Duke 
tried  hard  to  impart  some  portion  of  his  anxiety 
on  this  subject  to  Lady  Caroline ;  but  she  cared 
neither  for  riches  nor  titles. 

"  Oh,""  said  the  lovely  girl,  "  if  papa  would 
but  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  this  beautiful  land, 
where  life  is  sufficient  enjoyment,  where  people 
of  noble  and  generous  minds  love  us  for  our- 
selves alone,  where  — " 

"  Nonsense,  child,"  interrupted  the  Duke  ; 
*'  this  is  all  very  fine  talk,  but  wait  till  you  are 
old  and  ugly,  and  you  will  see  that  even  here 
you  will  not  be  worshipped  if  you  are  poor.  Be- 
sides, my  debts  are  increasing  so  fast." 

"  Then,  what  is  the  use  of  additional  wealth  '' 
have  you  not  spent  all  you  had,  and  what  en- 
joyment did  it  aiford  ?  If  you  had  twenty  times 
as  much,  you  would  again  spend  it  in  the  same 
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unsatisfactory  manner.  I  am  sure  you  have  had 
better  spirits,  and  enjoyed  your  existence  far 
more  since  we  came  abroad  than  before.  Ah, 
you  know  you  have,  and  you  have  even  said, 
how  delightful  it  is  to  be  free  from  the  torment 
of  country  places  and  keepers,  poachers  and  bai- 
liffs  ;  you  know  I  am  right,  and  then  you  will 
entail  all  these  miseries  upon  us  again  ;  and  you 
will  go  building  and  embellishing  some  old  castle 
in  Scotland  with  a  dreadful  name  ;  there  will  be 
no  one  near  to  sing  or  listen  to  my  verses,  and 
I  shall  be  miserable." 

Here  the  poor  girl  looked  so  wretched  that 
I  began  to  be  alarmed  lest  there  was  a  deeper 
cause  for  her  reluctance  to  quit  Italy,  and  I 
turned  over  in  my  old  mind  the  young  foreigners 
who  formed  her  eccentric  society.  They  were 
agreeable  and  clever,  but  I  could  not  fix  on  one 
who  seemed  to  engross  her  heart.  "  Can  it  be 
the  young  artist,  Guliano  ?"  thought  I,  deter- 
mined to  watch  over  her  during  the  remainder  of 
her  stay  with  more  circumspection.  To  my 
shame  be  it  spoken,  I  was  generally  so  much 
amused  by  this  beautiful  girl,  that  I  could  not 
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find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  her  partiality  for 
the  fascinating  society  of  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters with  which  she  was  surrounded.  These  have 
indeed  often  a  charm  far  superior  to  what  is 
usually  termed  good  society,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  composed  of  many  whose  claim  to  that 
distinction  consists  merely  in  their  birth  or  for- 
tune. 

Thus  the  persons  that  formed  Lady  Caroline''s 
set  at  Rome  and  Naples,  were  far  more  agree- 
able than  those  of  a  higher  rank  whom  we  met  at 

Prince  B 's,  and  other  palaces.     The  society 

of  clever  artists  and  professional  people  pos- 
sesses also  this  charm,  that  each  is  seen  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  particular  line  in  which  he  excels. 
They  are  always  at  their  ease,  because  there  is 
no  effort  to  appear  otherwise  than  what  they  are. 
But  where  am  I  wandering  ?  I  verily  believe 
I  have  written  all  this  nonsense  to  prove  that 
my  favourite,  Lady  Caroline,  was  not  so  wrong 
as  her  English  friends  and  relations  supposed, 
in  preferring  the  society  of  those  whom  they  call- 
ed vulgar,  low-bred  artists,  to  that  of  persons 
in  her  own  rank   of  life.     It  was  perhaps  fortu- 
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nate  that  I  was  able  thus  to  find  a  reason  for 
my  approval  of  my  young  friend's  manner  of  life, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  obtained  that  influ- 
ence over  her  mind  which  I  so  much  desired  ; 
and  though  in  her  clever  and  fascinating  conversa- 
tion, there  was  often  a  want  of  those  true  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion  which  made  me 
tremble  for  her,  yet  there  was  something  in  her 
beautiful  and  noble  countenance  which  told  of 
better  things.  Sometimes,  when  I  spoke  of 
religion  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  heart, 
and  all  the  eloquence  I  could  command,  there 
was  that  in  her  speaking  eye  which  seemed  to 
respond  to  the  sentiments  I  uttered  ;  yet,  alas  ! 
she  never  spoke  as  if  her  heart  was  touched 
by  the  truths  of  Christianity.  She  would  some- 
times, at  the  very  moment  that  I  saw  a  tear 
in  her  eye,  laugh  at  me  for  being  "  an  old 
methodistical  fool,  and  so  horribly  English  in 
my  ideas."  I  feared  for  her  too,  because  she  felt 
no  real  friendship  for  any  one ;  even  her  father 
seemed  not  to  call  forth  much  of  her  affection. 
It  is  true  she  tolerated  my  society,  and  at  her  de- 
parture from  Rome,  when  she  wished  me  good- 
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Vye,  her  beautiful  face  was  bedewed  with  tears. 
It  is  only  the  regret  of  quitting  a  place  she 
loves  so  much,  thought  I,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
and,  alas  !  what  a  dangerous  path  will  be  hers 
in  England ! 

Three  months  afterwards  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  according  to  my  promise,  paid  her  a 
visit  in  London  on  my  road  home.  I  found 
Lady  Caroline  in  high  spirits,  and  she  gladden- 
ed my  whole  heart  by  appearing  rejoiced  to  see 
me.  In  her  usual  provoking  and  disappointing 
manner,  her  lips  qualified  the  feeling  expressed 
in  her  eyes,  by  saying  it  was  so  delightful  to  see 
any  one  who  put  her  in  mind  of  dear,  dear  Italy. 

"  Yes,  even  your  old  face  is  charming,"  she 
cried,  "for  I  fancy  I  see  the  beautiful  ruins 
in  the  Campagna,  and  hear  the  sweet  tones  of 
Guliano's  voice.  But  you  never  asked  about  our 
claim.  Do  you  know,  I  feel  quite  interested  in 
it.  I  have  been  to  old  Wentworth  Castle,  and 
admire  the  place  so  much,  I  quite  long  for  papa 
to  have  money  enough  to  put  it  in  order ;  be- 
sides, I  want  to  built  a  temple  at  St.  Mandyn, 
and  to  fill  the  old  gallery  with  pictures.     Oh,  I 
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shall  take  care,  should  papa  become  rich  again, 
that  his  money  be  spent  to  better  purpose  than 
before.  Wentworth  would  take  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  put  it  in  order ;  St.  Mandyn  as  much 
more;  so  that  if  we  get  the  thirty  thousand 
a-year,  we  shall  just  have  enough  to  live  com- 
fortable, and  make  the  country  places  beauti- 
ful." 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  her  fancies  had  taken 
this  turn,  in  hopes,  that  if  she  had  other  means 
of  exerting  her  energies,  the  danger  of  her  po- 
sition might  be  diminished. 

''Well,  here  's  papa,"  said  she,  hearing  a 
knock  at  the  door  ;  "  now  he  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  ;  he  is  just  come  from  our  lawyer's  :  and 
look  here,"  she  continued,  taking  me  into  the 
library, — "  here  is  a  curious  thing  papa  picked 
up  yesterday  at  a  curiosity  shop,"  showing  me 
an  old  gun,  with  an  earl's  coronet  and  arms 
inlaid  with  gold.  "  What  makes  it  so  strange 
to  have  found  it  just  at  this  moment  is,  that 
these  are  the  arms  of  the  Uppingtons,  the  very 
property  we  are  claiming.  Papa  thinks  it  may 
prove  of  some  service  in  tracing  our  claim." 
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"  But  what  has  happened  ?"  inquired  Lady 
Caroline  of  the  Duke  as  he  entered  ;  ''  you  do 
not  look  in  such  good  spirits  as  when  you  went 
out :  are  you  not  delighted  to  see  your  old 
friend  again  ?  or  has  Mr.  Paperton  given  bad 
news  ?  Was  he  not  surprised  to  hear  about  the 
gun?" 

"  No, — yes, — come  into  the  next  room,  ray 
child,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  to  me,  papa  ? 
Surely  you  can  speak  before  Mr.  Vernon." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  anything  of  this  ?" 
he  inquired  in  a  low  tone,  while  his  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  gun. 

"  To  be  sure  I  have :  but  why  do  you  look 
so  frightened  ?" 

"  To  whom  have  you  mentioned  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  let  me  see, — only  to  Mr.  Vernon:  but 
where  can  be  the  harm  ?"" 

"  Much,  my  child ;  but  since  Mr.  Vernon 
is  aware  of  its  existence,  I  know  he  will  not 
betray  us,"  continued  the  Duke,  though  he  re- 
garded me  with  a  sort  of  naughty-boy  anxiety,  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  am  not  sure  whether  his  con- 
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founded  methodistical  scruples  will  not  stand 
in  our  way. 

"  Tell  me  what  has  happened  ?"*'  inquired 
Lfidy  Caroline,  with  more  real  anxiety  in  her 
countenance  than  I  ever  saw  her  evince  about 
anything  before. 

"  Nothing  has  occurred  which  affects  our 
claim,  only  Mr.  Paperton  thinks  that  cursed 
gun,  instead  of  being  of  use,  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm." 

''  How  is  that  possible  ?" 

''  Oh  !  I  see  it  but  too  plainly  !  And  now 
that  I  have  cautioned  you  to  silence,  I  am  going 
immediately  to  Foggs,  to  try  and  make  him 
understand,  without  compromising  myself,  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  ascertain  who  was  its  possessor. 
I  shall  now  lock  it  up,  lest  any  one  else  should 
see  the  arms.'' 

"Stay!"  exclaimed  Lady  Caroline,  taking 
the  gun  from  her  father's  hands  with  an  air  of 
determination :  "  you  must  explain  what  the 
danger  is." 

''  So  I  will,  the  instant  I  return,"  said  the 
Duke  impatiently. 
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"  Nay,  I  will  not  let  you  go,  till  I  know 
all." 

"  Oh,  dear,  how  tiresome  you  are  !''  ex- 
claimed he  with  a  resigned  look.  "  Well,  then, 
you  remember  that  my  great-grandmother,  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Earl,  had  a  sister,  and,  I 
believe  an  elder  one,"  he  added  with  an  anxious 
look,  "  who  ran  off  with  a  young  man,  a  tenant 
of  her  father,  and  of  whose  fate  nothing  has 
been  heard.  She  may  have  left  a  family  in 
some  part  of  the  world,  and  this  gun  may  be 
the  means  of  leading  to  a  discovery  of  her  de- 
scendants, if  she  had  any,  and,  in  that  case, 
only  half  the  property  would  be  ours,  and  we 
should  lose  the  old  title  of  Uppington,  upon 
which  I  have  set  my  heart.  Now,  then,  will 
you  let  me  go  V 

"  No  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Caroline, — (I  wish 
I  could  describe  the  tone  in  which  this  little 
word  was  pronounced,) — and  she  laid  her  hand 
with  eagerness  on  her  father's  arm,  while  her 
whole  countenance  was  animated  by  a  noble 
and  beautiful  expression.  Never  had  she  ap- 
peared to   me  so  lovely,   for,  till  then,  I  never 

0  5 
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saw  the  workings  of  her  benevolent  and  generous 
mind. 

This  was  the  decisive  moment  which  seemed 
to  form  her  character.  I  saw  plainly  the  thoughts, 
the  generous  resolves  and  feelings,  with  which 
she  was  agitated,  and  so  great  was  my  delight 
in  discovering  this  new  feature  in  her  strange 
character,  that  I  scarcely  remember  the  eloquent 
words  which  then  flowed  from  her  lips.  All 
I  know  is,  that  she  spoke  long,  and  with  an 
energy  she  had  never  shown  before,  and  that 
even  her  father,  the  hardened  spendthrift,  was 
touched.  There  are  few  hearts  so  corrupt  as 
to  endure  the  contempt  of  their  own  children, 
and  the  Duke  consented  to  allow  things  to  take 
their  course.  She  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the 
injustice,  as  well  as  the  baseness,  of  attempting 
to  defraud  the  real  heirs,  and  expressed  her 
willingness  to  forego  entirely  her  part  of  the 
property. 

*'  What  !  and  give  up  the  improvements  at 
Wentworth  Castle,  and  the  picture-gallery  P"' 
inquired  her  father  with  mingled  sorrow  and 
admiration. 
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"  Yes,  everything  ;  I  would  rather  live  in  a 
hovel,"  she  continued,  with  glowing  cheeks,  and 
eyes  beaming  with  noble  feelings, — ^'  I  would 
rather  lose  everything,  than  be  guilty  of  such 
injustice." 

"  But  surely  this  is  foolish,  to  think  so  much 
about  people  we  have  never  seen,  or  who,  after 
all,  perhaps  do  not  exist,"  said  the  Duke. 

''  Well,  we  shall  see,''  said  Lady  Caroline ; 
"  and  I  will  go  myself  to  Fogg.  Oh !  how 
I  should  like  to  discover  the  descendants  !  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  find  them  in  some 
romantic  glen,"  continued  she,  *'  and  to  witness 
their  surprise  and  joy." 

"  Foolish  girl !  and  perhaps  to  find  the  future 
Lord  Uppington  a  footman  or  a  shoe-black — an 
awkward  lout  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
peerage." 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Lady  Caroline, 
returning  to  her  usual  thoughtless  air,  as  if  half 
ashamed  of  the  unwonted  and  generous  thoughts 
which  had  so  lately  ennobled  her  whole  counte- 
nance :  then  turning  to  me,  she  said,  "  You 
have    told  me  nothing  yet  about  your   two  ro- 
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mantic  children  :  have  you  heard  no  more  of 
them  ?" 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  I  ;  "  but,  thank  God  ! 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  at  my  own  dear  home, 
and  there,  I  trust,  I  shall  embrace  the  poor 
young  chorister.  I  feel  quite  sorry  at  having 
been  so  angry  with  him.  And  when  will  you 
come  and  visit  me  !"  said  I,  remembering  that 
Lady  Caroline  had  expressed  much  anxiety  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  boy. 

"  Soon,  and  then  you  will  recollect  your  pro- 
mise to  give  him  up  to  me,  to  be  my  minstrel 
and  page,  and  troubadour,  and  instructor,  and 
everything." 

*'  Oh  yes,  if  he  is  willing  to  go  ;  but  I  much 
doubt  whether  his  whole  being  is  not  so  inter- 
woven with  the  cathedral,  that  he  will  never 
be  happy  away  from  it."  Before  I  left  London 
I  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Duke  and  his 
daughter  to  come  to  me  in  the  following  week. 
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-     CHAPTER  IX. 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  W .     Oh ! 

with  what  joy  did  I  again  behold  the  beloved 
towers  of  its  cathedral.  I  entered,  as  on  my 
first  arrival,  by  the  suburb  in  which  Rupert's  cot- 
tage was  situated.  Before  I  reached  the  turn 
in  the  lane  which  conducted  to  it,  I  stopped 
the  chaise,  which  I  sent  on  with  my  servant, 
and  walked  myself  towards  the  peaceful  dwell- 
ing. Alas,  what  a  change  was  there  !  the  walls 
indeed  remained,  but  that  was  all :  the  garden 
was  turned  into  a  ploughed  field,  and  its  trim 
hedges  and  bee- hives  were  no  more.  With  sor- 
row and  dismay  I  heard  that  Rupert  and  his  mo- 
ther had  been  in  great  distress,  and  had  left  the 
town.  Nearly  a  week  passed  before  I  could  ascer- 
tain to  what  place  they  had  gone.  Old  Margaret 
was  dead.     I   was  angry  with    Mr.   Colville   for 
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not  giving  the  dear  boy  relief,  and  for  suffering 
such  a  singer  to  be  lost  to  the  cathedral. 

Well  knowing  all  that  such  a  sensitive  mind 
as  Rupert''s  must  have  suffered,  I  hurried  off  to 
Barford.  I  inquired  everywhere  for  the  widow 
and  her  son;  no  one  knew  anything  of  them. 
I  sought  them  in  every  cottage  in  the  environs 
without  success ;  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
At  last  I  gave  up  the  search,  and  reluctantly 
prepared  to  leave  the  place.  I  felt  quite  mi- 
serable that  my  plans  should  thus  be  frustrated  ; 
it  was  too  provoking  that  those  I  loved  best 
on  earth,  the  two  beings  who  had  engrossed  so 
much  of  my  time  and  thoughts,  should  thus 
be  lost.  It  was  indeed  strange,  and  beyond 
all  calculation  in  these  civilized  days,  when 
people  are  no  longer  mysteriously  made  away 
with,  that  I  should  receive  no  intelligence  from 
either  of  them :  I  felt  quite  superstitious,  and 
began  to  think  I  had  been  dreaming,  and  that 
the  interesting  chorister  and  the  lovely  Julia 
were  creatures  of  my  own  fancy. 

In  this  disappointed  and  perplexed  state, 
I   wrote  to  Lady  Caroline,  begging  her   not  to 
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disappear  also,  as  it  seemed  destined  that  I 
should  lose  those  I  loved,  and,  half  jokingly, 
I  entreated  her  to  come  to  me  at  once,  that  I 
might  be   quite  assured   of  her  existence.     Sick 

at  heart,  I  returned  to  W .      Several  days 

passed,  but  brought  no  letter  from  Lady  Ca- 
roline, nor  could  I  hear  anything  more  of  Ru- 
pert. One  evening,  when  I  was,  according  to 
my  usual  habit,  watching  the  setting  sun,  and 
endeavouring  to  implore  God's  forgiveness  for 
being  over  careful  for  the  things  of  this  life, 
and  having  set  my  affections  perhaps  too  fer- 
vently on  those  two  young  creatures,  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  my  door.  I  recognized  the  Duke's 
barouche ;  three  people  were  in  it  :  besides  the 
Duke  and  his  daughter,  a  tall  man  was  seated 
with  his  back  to  the  horses. 

"  I  hope  they  have  not  brought  some  stranger," 
thought  I  ;  "  who  can  it  be  .?" 

Lady  Caroline  was  the  first  to  get  out ;  she 
ran  across  the  little  garden  exclaiming,  "  Where 
is  he,  where  is  Mr.  Vernon  ?"  I  advanced  to 
meet  her.  "  We  have  brought  you  another 
visiter,"  said  she,   drawing  me  into  the  house  ; 
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"  don't  be  frightened,  he 's  not  a  very  fine 
gentleman ;  but  I  was  afraid  of  being  dull  in 
such  a  sanctified  place,  so — " 

"  I  can  wait  no  longer,"  said  a  well-known 
voice,  and  I  found  myself  clasped  in  the  tall 
gentleman's  arms, — and,  oh  joy  !  it  was  my  own 
long  lost  Rupert. 

"  So  you  really  did  not  know  him  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Caroline  ;  "  ha  !  ha  ! — and  yet  I  did  even 
without  seeing  him  ;  I  only  heard  him  play  on 
the  organ  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  I  felt  sure 
that  he  was  the  interesting  chorister." 

"  It  was  most  strange,"  said  the  Duke,  who 
had  by  this  time  entered  the  room.  "  We 
went  over  with  our  cousins  from  Ledgewood  to 
church  at  Salisbury,  and  after  the  service  was 
over,  Caroline  insisted  on  going  to  the  organ- 
loft  to  see  the  organist  :  before  we  ascended  the 
stairs  she  whispered  to  me,  '  I  am  sure  it  is 
Mr.  Vernon's  chorister.' " 

"  The  fact  was,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  "  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  the  cathedral  if  I  had 
not  hoped  that  there  might  be  some  chance  of 
finding  Rupert  there.      I  can't  think,  Mr.  Ver- 
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non,  how  you  could  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  search 
all  the  cathedrals  in  England."* 

Many  "were  the  scoldings  I  that  day  gave 
.  Rupert  for  his  folly  in  not  applying  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Colville  for  relief,  and  bitter  were  the  re- 
proaches that  tiresome  gentleman  received  after- 
wards from  me.  Many  were  the  explanations 
given  and  plans  formed.  Lady  Caroline  had 
set  her  heart  on  persuading  Rupert  to  become 
her  organist,  and  minstrel,  or  troubadour.  I  saw 
the  young  man  was  deeply  touched  by  her  kind- 
ness, and  that  he  listened  with  rapture  to  the 
melodious  tones  of  her  voice.  As  yet,  too,  she 
had  said  nothing  to  shock  his  good  taste,  or  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  I  was  amused  to  see  with 
what  eloquence  she  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  appointment  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  offer- 
ing to  settle  a  hundred  a-year  on  his  mother,  if 
he  would  consent. 

''  You  have  never  inquired  of  me  about 
Julia,"  said  I,  rather  sharply  interrupting  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  conversation  with  Lady  Caro- 
line. 

"  Oh !    that    you   could    tell    me   where   she 
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is  !"  he  exclaimed,  while  his  whole  countenance 
beamed  with  expectation. 

"  Ah  !  but  why  did  you  not  ask  me  imme- 
diately ?" 

"  Because — " 

"  Because,"  said  I,  wishing  to  relieve  his 
embarrassment,  "  you  waited  till  we  were  alone."" 
For  I  saw  by  his  countenance  how  fearfully 
anxious  he  was  about  the  dear  girl's  fate.  With 
sorrow  I  read  in  a  moment,  but  too  plainly, 
how  deeply  he  loved  her,  and  I  knew,  by  ex- 
perience, that  real  love  shrinks  from  mention- 
ing the  beloved  name  before  those  who  do  not, 
or  cannot  adore  it,  with  veneration  equal  to  its 
own. 

I  took  Rupert  into  my  old  library,  that  little 
room  in  which  the  dear  children  had  spent  so 
many  happy  hours  with  me.  The  peculiar  smell 
of  the  old  books  and  parchments,  mingled,  as 
it  was,  with  the  green  fresh  ivy  which  twined 
round  the  deep  open  window,  and  the  perfume 
of  mignionette  and  pinks  from  the  little  garden 
below,  gave  him  the  first  assurance  that  he  was 
once  more  in  the  beloved  room.     But  his  look 
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of  intense  joy  was  exchanged  in  a  moment  for 
one  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  as  he  placed  himself 
in  his  accustomed  seat  near  the  old  writing- 
table,  while  his  hand  involuntarily  sought  the 
chair  where  Julia  used  to  sit. 

"  Tell  me  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  ''  let  me  hear 
the  worst  at  once.  Oh  !  if  you  knew — "  and 
the  poor  young  man  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  perhaps  lest  I  should  see  the  tumult 
of  a  heart,  and  the  nature  of  those  ardent  feel- 
ings which  he  might  ere  this  have  learned  to 
read  aright. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  his  embarrassment, 
I  informed  him  of  the  painful  fact  that  I  knew 
nothing.  It  was  with  deep  dejection  he  heard 
that  his  final  and  only  hope  of  discovering  Julia's 
abode  was  gone.  I  tried  to  rouse  him  from 
the  sort  of  stupor  in  which  he  was  plunged. 
I  reminded  him  that  there  was  still  a  friend  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  his  welfare,  who  had 
built  much  on  the  hope  of  his  future  usefulness, 
if  not  celebrity.  I  recalled  his  own  splendid 
talents  to  his  mind,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
(seeing  that  nothing  touched  him,)   I  ventured 
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to  suggest  that  Julia  was  sure  to  be  found  some 
day,  and  then  how  bitterly  would  he  reproach 
himself  if  he  had  neglected  his  youth  and  those 
talents  which,  if  cultivated  assiduously,  might 
one  day  render  him  worthy  of  her. 

At  these  last  words  Rupert  started ;  it  was 
as  if  new  life  had  been  infused  into  his  whole 
being.  Without  noticing  this,  or  urging  him 
to  describe  the  state  of  his  feelings,  I  com- 
menced to  talk  of  his  future  plans.  I  strenu- 
ously urged  him  to  accept  the  Duke's  and  Lady 
Caroline's  offer.  At  the  same  time  I  gave  him 
a  description  of  what  I  considered  the  real  cha- 
racters of  both^  detailing  all  my  former  fears 
about  the  beautiful  girl  ;  the  doubts  I  enter- 
tained of  her  being  capable  of  any  very  generous 
or  noble  feeling,  till  I  witnessed  her  conduct 
which  was  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of  the 
gun.      This  anecdote  I  related  to  Rupert. 

While  I  was  describing  the  arms  on  the  gun 
which  had  excited  the  Duke's  fears  that  it  would 
one  day  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  real  heir,  I 
observed  the  countenance  of  Rupert  expressed 
strong  signs  of  emotion.      I  saw  that  he  wished 
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to  say  something, — his  lips  moved,  yet  hesitated 
to  speak  :  his  cheek  was  flushed.  A  thousand 
varying  feelings  Avere  visible  on  his  open  brow. 

After  this  the  conversation  turned  upon  Ru- 
pert's illness  and  distress.  "  You  never  told 
me  how  you  got  out  of  the  workhouse,"  said  I. 
Rupert  was  silent  and  looked  embarrassed.  I 
repeated  my  question. 

"  Old  Margaret,"  he  said,  "  had  been  ill, 
and  neglected  to  sell  some  articles  of  furniture 
which  were  taken  from  the  cottage  ;  but  when 
the  poor  creature  recovered,  she  sold  them  to 
such  advantage,  as  not  only  to  enable  us  to  pay 
our  debts,  but  also  to  remove  to  Barford." 

That  day  I  asked  Lady  Caroline  if  she  had 
been  successful  in  her  inquiries  respecting  the 
owner  of  the  gun. 

"  I  can  hear  nothing.  Fogg  says  he  purchased 
it  of  a  tall  man  with  a  red  face  and  one  eye. 
All  I  have  yet  done  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  a  tall  man  with  one  eye  and  a  red  face,  and 
I  have  firmly  resolved  to  question  every  man  I 
see  who  answers  the  description." 

"  And  then  get  the  ugly  man  for  your  cousin," 
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said  the  Duke  contemptuously.  Rupert  smiled, 
and  I  saw  the  same  expression  of  contending 
feelings  depicted  on  his  noble  brow,  while  the 
proud  lip  quivered  with  agitation. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that,  since  her  arrival 
at  my  house,  Lady  Caroline  had  never  once 
uttered  any  of  those  sentiments  which  used  to 
annoy  me  so  much  at  Rome.  There  was  now 
a  softness  in  her  manner,  which  had  alone  been 
wanting  before,  to  render  her  the  most  fasci- 
nating creature  I  ever  beheld,  except  my  fa- 
vourite Julia.  It  was  a  happy  week  that  which 
they  passed  under  my  old  roof,  for,  besides 
the  present  enjoyment,  I  stiU  nourished  a  hope 
of  hearing  some  day  from  Julia. 

The  London  season  was  over,  and  my  friends 
went  straight  to  Wentworth  Castle,  after  making 
me  promise  to  join  them  there  as  soon  as  I 
could.  Soon  after  this  I  heard  that  the  Duke 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  property  he  had 
claimed,  and  the  party  at  Wentworth  were 
busily  employed  in  plans  for  its  embellishment. 
Rupert,  though  blind,  had  a  wonderful  taste 
for  form,   and   his    architectural    designs  for   its 
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improvements  were  admired  by  all.  The  Duke 
became  much  attached  to  the  young  minstrel, 
as  he  was  now  called,  and  gradually  submitted 
to  his  opinion  in  everything. 

''  I  must  have  an  armoury  !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Caroline,  one  day,  as  they  were  rambling  over 
an  old  part  of  the  castle,  which  had  long  been 
uninhabited.  "  This  large  gallery,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  ball-room  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  would  be  a  delightful  place 
for  it.  By-the-bye,  Rupert,  now  I  think  of  it, 
you  have  never  asked  me  to  show  you  the  curious 
gun  ;  I  am  sure  you  would  admire  the  beauty  of 
its  workmanship,"  and  she  took  him  to  the  room 
where  it  was  kept :  "  here  it  is,"  said  she. 

Rupert  took  the  gun,  and  eagerly  felt  it  in 
every  part,  while  his  face  was  so  bent  over  it, 
that  Lady  Caroline  could  not  see  the  glow  of  joy 
depicted  there. 

"  That  is  an  important  object,"  said  Lady 
Caroline  musingly ;  "  that  gun  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  a  person  entitled  to  the  earldom 
of  Uppington,  with  a  fine  castle  in  Scotland,  and 
an  estate  of  15,000/.  a-year." 
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Rupert's  hand  trembled  as  he  laid  the  gun 
on  the  table,  and  he  hastily  turned  the  con- 
versation to  something  else.  Lady  Caroline 
was  determined  to  have  an  armoury,  and  having 
heard  there  were  some  curious  arms  for  sale 
at  the  nearest  town,  she  drove  over  one  morn- 
ing with  Rupert,  to  try  if  she  could  find  any- 
thing worth  having.  The  curiosity  shop  was 
in  a  little  dirty  street,  and  the  countenance  of 
the  vender  far  from  prepossessing.  The  little 
dark  room  was  full  of  beautiful  ancient  armour, 
and  though  Lady  Caroline  was  a  connoisseur, 
yet  her  eyes  did  not  rest  on  any  one  of  those 
objects  of  her  wishes,  for  they  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  the  red  face  of  the  one-eyed  old 
shopman,  while  a  thousand  strange  feelings 
and  anxieties  were  depicted  on  her  own,  and 
seemed  striving  for  mastery  in  her  heart.  At 
last  she  said,  in  a  low  and  almost  solemn 
tone, 

"  Did  you  ever  possess  a  gun  inlaid  with 
gold,  with  an  earPs  coronet  on  it,  and  a  boar's 
head  as  a  crest  ?" 

The  man  started. 
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"  You  know  something  of  it,  I  see,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Caroline. 

At  this  moment  Rupert  came  to  them  with 
a  curious  old  shield  in  his  hand,  and  asked 
some  questions  about  it. 

''  Never  mind  him,"  said  Lady  Caroline ; 
"  only  answer  me  a  few  questions  :  be  assured 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  ;  on  the  contrary,  you 
shall  be  rewarded  if  you  speak  the  real  truth. 
Tell  me  one  thing  first,"  continued  Lady  Caro- 
line, gazing  with  an  expression  of  fear  and  dis- 
gust  on  the  old  man  ;    *'  was    that  gun   always 

"  No." 

"  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Caroline, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  her  generosity,  could  not 
relish  the  idea  that  such  a  frightful  old  man 
should  prove  to  be  her  cousin. 

"  Tell  me  honestly,  then,  how  it  came  into 
your  possession." 

"  I  bought  it  of  a  pawnbroker  at  W ." 

"  At    W !    how    very   odd,"   exclaimed 

Lady  Caroline. 

Again  Rupert  seemed  anxious  to  engage  the 
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shopman's  attention  about  some  other  piece 
of  armour,  and  endeavoured  to  make  Lady 
Caroline  admire  it,  but  she  was  not  so  easily 
diverted  from  her  purpose.  After  obtaining 
all  the  information  she  could  respecting  the  gun, 
which  was  not  much,  she  left  the  shop,  and 
took  but  little  notice  of  the  curious  specimens 
which  she  had  allowed  Rupert  to  purchase  for 
her  armoury.  On  her  return  home,  she  wrote 
me  a  long  letter,  which  I  have  still  in  my  pos- 
session, but  which  I  will  not  here  transcribe.  I 
will  only  say  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  I  made 
inquiries,  traced  the  gun  to  Rupert''s  family,  and 
finally,  after  some  delay  and  difficulty,  discovered 
the  documents  which  unquestionably  proved  Ru- 
pert's right  to  the  Earldom  of  Uppington,  and 
the  half  of  the  vast  estates  which  belonged  to 
that  title. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Having  now  related  how  the  young  chorister 
turned  out  to  be  Earl  of  Uppington,  which  dis- 
covery was  no  small  gratification  to  my  vanity 
and  early  penetration,  I  will  return  to  Julia. 
We  left  her  under  the  name  of  Rossi,  in  com- 
pany with  the  professional  singers,  who  were  to 
perform  at  the  villa  of  an  English  nobleman, 
near  Pisa. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the  month  of  April, 
■when  Julia,  in  Sign  or  Vellini's  old  britchka,  ap- 
proached the  villa  of  the  English  Lord.  It  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  abodes  which  are  so  well 
suited  to  the  luxurious  climate  of  Italy,  and 
Julia  thought,  as  she  gazed  on  the  lovely  scene, 
"  How  happy  that  young  English  Lord  and 
his  intended  bride  must  be  in  such  a  Paradise  ! 
That  is,  if  they  love  each  other,"  she  continued. 
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and  a  thousand  undefined  thoughts  and  feelings 
passed  through  her  mind.  I  know  not  how  it 
was,  but  when  Signer  Vellini  touched  her  arm 
to  point  out  a  beautiful  temple,  she  only  saw 
before  her  mental  eye  the  Gothic  arcades  and 
massive  pillars  of  W — • —  Cathedral. 

"Very  beautiful,*"  she  replied  in  answer  to 
the  Signor's  remark  ;  but  the  word  was  applied 
more  to  the  old  painted  glass  window  of  her 
imagination  than  to  the  architecture  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  for  beneath  that  said  window  stood  the 
graceful  form  of  the  young  chorister. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  creature  !''  exclaimed  Sig- 
nor  Vellini. 

At  that  moment  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
Julia  could  not  avoid  seeing  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
hurried  to  the  door.  Though  fair,  and  English 
in  her  appearance,  she  addressed  them  in  perfect 
Italian,  and  with  true  southern  vivacity  express- 
ed her  delight  at  their  arrival. 

"I  was  so  afraid  you  would  not  come;  I 
have  been  watching  all  the  evening  for  a  shabby 
carriage  ;"  then  blushing  at  having  said  something 
which  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  strangers  ; — 
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she  added,  "  that  is,  I  mean,  for  a  foreign  carriage, 
I  thought  you  would  not  come  in  an  English  one. 
This  is  La  Signora  Rossi,  I  conclude,"  said  the 
lively  girl,  when  they  had  alighted.  "  Come, 
I  will  show  you  your  rooms,  and  make  you 
comfortable  ;  for  I  love  talent,  —  and  beauty, 
too,"  she  continued,  gazing  with  admiration  on 
Julia's  countenance.  "  I  declare  you  would  do 
delightfully  for  our  tableaux  ;  I  must  really  have 
you,  instead  of  Lady  Laura,  and  I  can  manage 
this,  as  my  dear  cousin  lets  me  arrange  every- 
thing for  him.     Is  not  this  a  pretty  room  .^" 

Julia  endeavoured  to  express  her  thanks  for 
the  lady's  kindness. 

"  Oh,  no  !  there  is  no  kindness  in  following 
our  own  inclinations,"  she  continued,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Now,  then,  I  will  leave  you  to  dress,  and 
recollect  we  shall  expect  you  to  dine  with  us." 

Julia  entreated  her  new  friend  to  permit  her 
to  dine  alone,  and  she  was  the  more  earnest  in 
her  entreaties,  because  she  saw  through  the  low 
window  of  her  apartment  a  carriage  driving  up 
to  the  house,  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  the 
Domvilles. 

p  3 
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'^  Well,  I  suppose  you  must  do  as  you  like 
best :  oil !  I  hear  papa  at  the  door.  Come 
in  —  here  I  am.  Let  me  introduce  the  Sig- 
nora  Rossi  to  you.  This  is  my  dear  father,  the 
Duke  of  St.  Mandyn ;  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
him." 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  so  celebrated  a  singer,  and  whom  I  now  find  to 
be  so  beautiful,"  said  the  Duke,  bowing  with  all 
the  gallantry  of  the  old  school.  "  My  daughter, 
Lady  Caroline,  has  been  in  such  terror  lest  you 
should  not  have  received  our  invitation.  Now, 
come,  my  child,"  he  continued,  leading  his 
daughter  away  ;  "  our  guests  are  wondering  what 
has  become  of  you." 

"  This,  then,  is  Lady  Caroline,  the  Duke's 
daughter,  the  intended  bride,"  thought  Julia, 
whose  admiration  for  her  had  been  deeply  ex- 
cited. There  was  something  essentially  high- 
born and  aristocratic  in  the  appearance  of  Lady 
Caroline,  which  with  her  commanding  features, 
and  light  sunny  hair,  attracted  Julia  the  more, 
as  she  traced  in  tliem  the  peculiarities  of  Ru- 
pert's countenance.       Perhaps  it  was  this  resem- 
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blance  which,  during  the  interval,  before  the  con- 
cert began,  recalled  his  beloved  image  more  for- 
cibly than  ever  to  her  mind ;  or  perhaps  it  may 
have  been,  that  the  first  song  she  was  to  perform 
that  evening,  at  Lady  Caroline''s  particular  re- 
quest, was  Rupert's  greatest  favourite — perhaps 
—but  I  will  not  pry  into  the  various  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  agitated  her ;  I  will  only 
say,  it  was  with  more  than  her  usual  timidity 
that  Julia  entered  the  magnificent  music-room. 
She  did  not  trust  herself  even  to  glance  at  the 
numerous  guests,  so  fearful  was  she  of  seeing 
some  face  with  which  she  was  acquainted.  Her 
whole  frame  trembled,  so  that  when  the  music 
was  put  into  her  hand  she  could  scarcely  hold 
it  or  distinguish  the  notes.  However,  she  for- 
tunately knew  the  song  by  heart,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  symphony  began,  the  sound  recalled 
past  and  pleasant  times  so  vividly  to  her  mind, 
that  she  almost  forgot  the  present,  and  sang 
with  a  feeling  and  taste  which  surpassed  even 
her  usual  powers. 

Thunders  of  applause  echoed  through  the  lofty 
apartments  when  the   song    was    ended.      Lady 
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Caroline  ran  up  to  Julia,  and  expressed  in  en- 
thusiastic language  the  delight  she  had  felt. 

"  What  can  have  become  of  my  cousin,"  con- 
tinued the  beautiful  girl,  looking  all  over  the 
room  ;  "he  started  away  the  instant  you  began  ; 
perhaps  he  was  listening  to  you  from  the  conser- 
vatory ;  I  know  he  enjoys  music  most  when 
quite  alone.  Come  with  me  and  we  will  find 
him.  Come,"  she  continued,  impatiently ;  "I 
must  introduce  you  to  him  myself." 

As  yet,  Julia  had  not  trusted  herself  to  look 
at  any  one,  and  was  proceeding  with  downcast 
eyes,  when  at  the  door  of  the  conservatory  a 
well-known  voice  sounded  in  her  ear,  and  her 
hand  was  gently  pressed.  She  looked  up,  and 
beheld  the  handsome  countenance  of  Mr.  Dom- 
ville.  He  spoke  in  Italian,  and  addressed  her 
by  the  name  of  Rossi,  and  fortunately  Julia  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  reply  in  the  same 
language,  during  which  time  Mr.  Domville  gave 
her  a  look,  which  plainly  said,  you  need  not 
fear, — they  will  not  betray  you." 

"  Oh,  there  he  is,  there  is  my  dear  cousin  !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Caroline,  and  Julia's  eyes  look- 
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ed  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  fair  hand 
of  her  conductress.  She  beheld, — could  it  really 
be  he  ? — yes,  her  own,  her  loved  Rupert.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  rush  towards  him  ;  but  sud- 
denly remembering  the  embarrassing  circum- 
stances of  her  awkward  situation,  she  felt  sick  at 
heart.  All  objects  swam  before  her  eyes,  and 
she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not 
Mr.  Domville  (who  had  seen  her  sudden  emo- 
tion) received  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Impudent  girl !'"  exclaimed  his  mother-in- 
law  ;  "  and  you,  Mr.  Domville,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself — persuading  me,  indeed,  to 
hold  my  tongue.  No,  no,  I  '11  proclaim  her 
infamous  conduct  to  everybody ;''  and  Mrs.  Dom- 
ville moved  towards  the  Duke. 

"  What  is  all  this  about  ?"  inquired  Lady  Caro- 
line, in  amazement.  "Here,  dear  Uppington,  come 
and  assist  us ;   Poor  Signora  Rossi  has  fainted." 

Lord  Uppington  rushed  forward,  "  Where  is 
she  ?''  he  exclaimed  with  eagerness. 

"  Here."  said  Lady  Caroline,  putting  his  hand 
on  the  cold  and  sinking  form  of  Julia. 

"  It  is  she  indeed  !"  he  exclaimed,  and  to  the 
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surprise  of  all  the  party,  he  clasped  the  fainting 
girl  in  his  arms. 

Mr.  Domville  was  utterly  confounded.  Lady 
Caroline  stared,  and  as  she  gazed  on  her  cousin, 
who  continued  to  bend  over  Julia  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  tenderest  anxiety,  her  own  sunny 
countenance  was  overspread  with  gloom. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  at  last  exclaimed  the  impa- 
tient girl,  going  up  to  Lord  Uppington,  and 
putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  It  is  Julia,  my  own,  my  long  lost,  dearest 
Julia." 

"  Ha  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Caroline,  while  fear- 
fully contending  emotions  passed  over  her  speak- 
ing countenance.  After  a  few  moments  of  deep 
and  intense  thought,  the  dark  cloud  which  had 
been  gathering  on  her  brow  cleared  away,  the 
throbbing  bosom,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would 
burst  with  the  intensity  of  her  emotion,  became 
more  tranquil. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  at  last  said,  in  a  chok- 
ing yet  soft  and  resigned  voice,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

"  Dear  Caroline  !"  exclaimed  Lord    Upping- 
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ton,  whose  ear  was  so  attentively  alive  to  the 
indications  of  thought  in  the  voice  of  others,  that 
he  could  judge  as  well  of  their  feelings  as  if  he 
saw  their  countenance. 

Julia  opened  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  where  am  I  ?" 
she  asked  in  a  rapturous  tone  of  voice,  and 
then  continued  in  one  more  sad.  "  Oh  !  I 
remember  now  ;  you  are  Lord  Uppington,  and 
I  a  poor  singer,  and — " 

"  And  I  am  the  happiest  of  mortals  !"  ex- 
claimed he,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  No,  no,  no  !"  continued  Julia,  who  saw 
Mrs.  Domville  speaking  very  energetically  to  the 
Duke.  "  No,  I  feel  now  I  can  never  be  happy, 
my  reputation — " 

"  What  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Uppington,  while 
a  sadden  cloud  passed  over  his  brow,  as  his 
quick  ears  caught  the  slanderous  hints  of  Mrs. 
Domville.  "  Yet  no ;  I  never  will  believe  that 
Julia—" 

"Do  not,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Domville; 
"  I  will  explain  the  whole  affair,  if  you  will 
come  with  me  into  an  adjoining  room."  Julia 
was  left  alone  with  the  embarrassing  consciousness 
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that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room  were  upon  her. 
She  saw,  too,  that  the  words  whispered  by  Mrs. 
Domville  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Duke  ; 
she  remembered  that  it  was  to  his  daughter 
Lord  Uppington  was  said  to  be  engaged,  and 
that  Lady  Caroline  had  left  the  room  in  great 
agitation.  She  pictured  to  herself  the  agony 
and  disappointment  of  that  lovely  girl  at  the 
strange  conduct  of  her  future  husband.  Poor 
Julia !  hers  was  indeed  a  situation  of  embar- 
rassment and  trial. 

The  Duke,  though  a  good-natured  man,  yet, 
from  early  experience  and  deeply  rooted  pre- 
judice, was  most  ready  to  believe  anything  against 
Julia,  when  he  heard  that  she  had  been  go- 
verness in  Mrs.  Domville'^s  family.  He  sus- 
pected, too,  that  Lady  Caroline  was  really  at- 
tached to  her  young  relative,  and  though  report 
was  wrong  in  stating  that  they  were  engaged, 
yet  the  Duke  was  anxious  for  the  union,  and 
therefore  the  more  ready  to  give  credit  to  Mrs. 
Domville's  story. 

How  can  I  describe  the  anguish  which  Julia 
experienced  ?    she  longed  to  sink  into  the  earth 
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—  to  fly  from  all  mankind,  yes,  even  from  her 
long-lost  Rupert,  the  beloved  friend  of  her 
youth,  whose  image,  in  the  midst  of  misfortune, 
had  been  her  greatest  consolation  —  the  being 
to  whom  her  thoughts  had  always  turned  with 
hope  and  delight.  Yet,  with  such  suspicions 
against  her  character,  how  could  she  endure  ever 
to  see  him  again  ?  Signor  Vellini  was  too  much 
perplexed  by  all  he  saw  to  think  of  rendering 
her  any  assistance.  The  concert  had  stopped. 
The  singers  gazed  at  each  other,  and  then  at 
their  former  companion,  with  looks  of  inquiry 
and  curiosity.  The  tenor,  who  was  to  have  sung 
a  duet  with  her,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
the  conductor  at  the  piano  folded  his  arms. 
Julia  would  have  retreated  to  the  room  in  vrhich 
she  had  dressed,  but  she  feared  to  meet  Lady 
Caroline. 

Every  moment  the  awkwardness  of  her  po- 
sition became  greater,  and  her  sufferings  more 
intense,  as  the  idea  gained  upon  her,  that  Ru- 
pert would  not  believe  Mr.  Domville's  expla- 
nation. 

"  Where  is   my  cousin  .'^"  said  a  voice  which 
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Julia  recognised  as  that  of  Lady  Caroline  ;  *'  and 
why  are  you  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ?" 
she  continued,  while,  with  an  air  of  kind  affec- 
tion, she  embraced  the  trembling  Julia. 

The  Duke  was  about  to  interfere  with  looks  of 
disapprobation,  when  Lord  Uppington  and  Mr. 
Domville  entered.  What  exactly  followed,  I 
never  could  ascertain,  because  the  principal  actors 
in  this  interesting  scene  left  the  room,  and  the 
visiters,  among  whom  was  my  informant,  were  not 
witnesses  of  the  denouement.  All  I  know  is,  that 
three  months  afterwards,  I  performed  a  marriage 
ceremony  in  my  own  dear  cathedj-al,  and  united 
the  hands  of  two  beloved  beings,  who  had  pass- 
ed the  greater  part  of  their  youth  within  its 
ancient  walls.  Lady  Caroline  was  the  brides- 
maid, and  never  did  that  beautiful  girl  look  more 
lovely  than  on  that  interesting  day  —  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life. 
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